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4  MARTIN  us    SCRIBLERUS 

When  I  consider  (my  dear  countrymen)  the  ex- 
tent, fertility,  and  populousness  of  our  lowlands  of 
Parnassus,  the  flourishing  state  of  our  trade,  and 
the  plenty  of  our  manufacture  i  there  are  two  reflec- 
tions, which  administer  great  occasion  of  surprise; 
the  one,  that  all  dignities  and  honours  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  exceeding  few  meagre  inhabitants 
of  the  top  of  the  mountain  :  the  other,  that  oar 
own  nation  should  have  arrived  to  that  pitch  of 
greatness  it  now  possesses,  without  any  regular 
system  of  laws.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  have  observed  of  late  the  gradual  decay 
of  delicacy  and  refinement  among  mankind,  who 
are  become  too  reasonable  to  require,  that  we  should 
labour  with  infinite  pains  to  come  up  to  the  taste 
of  these  mountaineers,  when  they  without  any  may 
condescend  to  ours.  But  as  we  have  now  an  un- 
questionable majority  on  our  side,  I  doubt  not,  but 
we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  level  the  highlanders, 
and  procure  a  farther  vent  for  our  own  product, 
which  is  already  so  much  relished,  encoui-aged,  and 
rewarded  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  to  supply  our  former  defect,  I  purpose 
to  collect  the  scattered  rules  of  our  art,  into  regular 
institutes  from  the  example  and  practice  of  the  deep 
geniuses  of  our  nation  i  imitating  herein  my  pre- 
decessors, the  master  of  Alexaader,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  renowned  Zenobia :  and  in  this  my  un- 
dertaking I  am  the  more  animated,  as  I  expect 
more  success  than  has  attended  even  those  great  cri- 
tics 3  since  their  laws,  though  they  might  be  good, 
have  ever  been  slackly  executed  -,  and  their  precepts, 
however  strict,  obeyed  only  by  fits  and  by  a  very 
small  number. 

At 
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At  the  same  time  I  intend  to  do  justice  upon  our 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Parnassus ;  v/ho, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rising  ground,  are  perpetually 
throwing  down  rubbish,  dirt,  and  stones  upon  us, 
never  suffering  us  to  live  in  peace.  These  men, 
while  they  enjoy  the  crystal  stream  of  helicon,  envy 
us  our  common  water,  which,  (thank  our  stars) 
though  it  is  somewhat  muddy,  flows  in  much 
greater  abundance.  Nor  is  this  the  greatest  injus- 
tice, that  we  have  to  complain  of:  for,  though  it 
is  evident  that  we  never  made  the  least  attempt  or 
inrode  into  their  territories,  but  lived  contented  in 
our  native  fens ;  they  have  often  not  only  com- 
mitted petty  larcenies  upon  our  borders,  but  driven 
the  country,  and  carried  off  at  once  whole  cart- 
loads of  our  manufacture  5  to  reclaim  some  of 
which  stolen  goods  is  part  of  the  design  of  this 
treatise. 

For  v/e  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that 
our  greatest  adversaries  have  sometimes  descended 
toward  us ;  and  doubtless  might  now  and  then  have 
arrived  at  the  bathos  itself,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
mistaken  opinion  they  all  entertained,  that  the  rules 
of  the  ancients  v/ere  equally  necessary  to  the  mo- 
derns ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more  grievous 
errour,  as  v/ill  be  amply  proved  in  the  following  dis- 
course. 

And  indeed  when  any  of  these  have  gone  so  far,  as 
by  the  light  of  their  own  gcnhis  to  attempt  new  mo- 
dels, it  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  nearly  they 
have  approached  us  in  those  particular  pieces ;  though 
In  their  others  they  differed  ^oto  cdo  from  us. 


B  3  CHAP. 


WARTINUS    SCRIBLERUS 


CHAP.  II. 


nat  the  bathos y  or  profunda  is  the  natural  taste  of  man^ 
and  in  particular  of  the  present  age. 

The  taste  of  the  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature 
itself  in  the  soul  of  man ;  till  perverted  by  custom 
or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  compelled  to  re- 
lish the  sublime.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  unpre- 
judiced minds  of  children  delight  only  in  such  pro- 
ductions, and  in  such  images,  as  our  true  modern 
writers  set  before  them.  1  have  observed,  how  fast 
the  general  taste  is  returning  to  this  first  simplicity 
and  innocence;  and  if  the  intent  of  all  poetry  be  to 
divert  and  instruct,  certainly  that  kind,  which  di- 
verts and  instructs  the  greatest  number,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Let  us  look  round  among  the  admirers  of 
poeti  y ;  we  shall  find  those,  who  have  a  taste  of  the 
sublime,  to  be  very  few  ;  but  the  profund  strikes 
universally,  and  is  adapted  to  every  capacity.  It 
is  a  fruitless  undertaking  to  write  for  men  of  a  nice 
and  foppish  gusto,  whom  after  all  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  please ;  and  it  is  still  more  chimerical  to 
write  for  posterity,  of  whose  taste  we  cannot  make 
any  judgment,  and  whose  applause  we  can  never  en- 
joy. It  must  be  confessed,  our  wise  authors  have  a 
present  end, 

Et  prodesse  volunt,  et  delcctare  poetae. 

Their  true  design  is  profit  or  gain ;  in  order  to  ac- 
quire which,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  applause  by 

admi- 
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administering  pleasure  to  the  reader:  from  whence 
it  follows  demonstrably,  that  their  productions  must 
be  suited  to  the  present  state.  And  I  cannot  but 
congratulate  our  age  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that 
though  we  have  made  indeed  great  progress  in  all 
other  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not  yet  debauched 
with  any  high  relish  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this  one 
taste  less  nice  than  our  ancestors.  If  an  art  is  to 
be  estimated  by  its  success,  I  appeal  to  experience, 
whether  there  have  not  been,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  as  many  starving  good  poets,  as  bad  ones  ? 

Nevertheless,  in  making  gain  the  principal  end  of 
our  art,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great  ge- 
niuses of  rank  or  fortune  from  diverting  themselves 
this  way.  They  ought  to  be  praised  no  less  than 
those  princes,  who  pass  their  vacant  hours  in  some 
ingenious  mechanical  or  manual  art.  And  to  such  as 
these,  it  would  be  ingratitude  not  to  own,  that  our 
art  has  been  often  infinitely  indebted. 


CHAP.  III. 


'The  necessity  cf  the  bathos  physically  considered, 

FaRTHERMORE,  it  were  great  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, if  all  such  authors  as  cannot  write  in  the  other 
way,  were  prohibited  from  writing  at  all.  Against 
this  I  draw  an  argument  from  what  seems  to  me  an 
undoubted  physical  maxim  \  that  poetry  is  a  natural 
or  morbid  secretion  from  the  brain.  As  I  would  not 
suddenly  stop  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  dry  up  my  neigh- 
•  B  4  bour's 
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bourns  issue,  I  would  as  little  hinder  him  from  ne^ 
cessary  writing.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  great  truth, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  human  creature  past  child- 
hood, but  at  one  time  or  other  has  had  some  poetical 
evacuation,  and,  no  question,  was  much  the  better 
for  it  in  his  health  y  so  true  is  the  saying,  nascimur 
peta.  Therefore  is  the  desire  of  writing  properly 
termed  pruritus^  the  "  titillation  of  the  generative 
faculty  of  the  brain,"  and  the  person  is  said  to  con- 
ceive :  now,  such  as  conceive,  must  bring  forth. 
I  have  known  a  man  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and 
raving  for  divers  days,  who  forthwith  grew  wonder- 
fully easy,  lightsome,  and  cheerful,  upon  a  discharge 
of  the  peccant  humour  in  exceeding  purulent  metre. 
Nor  can  I  question,  but  abundance  of  untimely  deaths 
are  occasioned  for  want  of  this  laudable  vent  of  un- 
ruly passions :  yea,  perhaps,  in  poor  wretches  (which 
is  very  lamentable)  for  meer  want  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper !  From  hence  it  follows,  that  a  suppression  of 
the  very  worst  poetry  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  state.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  same  hu- 
mours which  vent  themselves  in  sum'mer  in  ballads 
and  sonnets,  are  condensed  by  the  winter's  cold  into 
pamphlets  and  speeches  for  and  against  the  ministry : 
nay,  I  know  not,  but  many  times  a  piece  of  poetry 
may  be  the  most  innocent  composidon  of  a  minister 
liimself. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  mediocrity  ought  to 
be  allowed,  yea  indulged,  to  the  good  s:ubjects  of 
England.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  world  has 
swallowed  the  contrary  as  a  maxim,  upon  the  single 
authoritv    of    Horace  *.     Why   should    the    golden 


Mediocribus  esse  poetis 


Non  dii,  non  homines,  &c.—  Hor. 

mean. 
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mean,  and  quintessence  of  all  virtues,  be  deemed  so 
offensive  in  this  art  ?  or  coolness  or  mediocrity  be  so 
amiable  a  quality  in  a  man,  and  so  detestable  in  a 
poet  ? 

However,  far  be  it  from  me  to  compare  these 
writers  with  those  great  spirits,  who  are  born  with 
a  vivacite  de  pes  ant  ear ,  or  (as  an  English  author 
calls  it)  an  *^  alacrity  of  sinking  * ;"  and  who  by 
strength  of  nature  alone  can  excel.  All  I  mean,  is,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  rules  to  these  lesser  geniuses, 
as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  them  to  the  greater. 


CHAP.  IV. 

That  there  is  cm  art  of  the  bathos^  or  profunda 

We  come  now  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  art  of 
sinking  in  poetry.  Is  there  not  an  architecture  of 
vaults  and  cellars,  as  well  as  of  lofty  domes  and  pyra- 
mids ?  Is  there  not  as  much  skill  and  labour  in  mak- 
ing ditches,  as  in  raising  mounts  ?  Is  ther€  not  an 
art  of  diving  as  well  as  of  flying  ?  and  will  any  sober 
practitioner  affirm,  that  a  diving  engine  is  not  of  sin- 
gular use  in  making  him  longwinded,  assisting  his 
descent,  and  furnishing  him  with  more  ingenious 
means  of  keeping  under  water  ? 

If  we  search  the  authors  of  antiquity,  we  sliall 
find  as  few  to  have  been  distinsiuished  in  the  true 
profund,    as   in   the   true  sublime.      And   the  very 

*  Spoken  by  FalstafF  of  himself  in  Shakspeare's  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor. 

same 
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same  thing  (as  it  appears  from  Longinus)  had  been 
imagined  of  that,  as  now  of  this  -,  namely,  that  it 
was  entirely  the  gift  of  nature.  I  grant,  that  to  excel 
in  the  bathos  a  genius  is  requisite ;  yet  the  rules  of 
art  must  be  allowed  so  far  useful,  as  to  add  weight, 
or  as  I  may  say,  hang  on  lead  to  facilitate  and  enforce 
our  descent,  to  guide  us  to  the  most  advantageous 
declivities,  and  habituate  our  imagination  to  a  depth 
of  thinking.  Many  there  are  that  can  fall,  but  few 
can  arrive  at  die  felicity  of  falling  gracefully  -,  much 
more  for  a  man,  who  is  among  the  lowest  of  the 
Creadon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  atm^osphere  i  to 
descend  beneath  himself,  is  not  so  easy  a  task  unless 
he  calls  in  art  to  his  assistance.  It  is  with  the  bathos 
as  with  small  beer,  which  is  indeed  vapid  and  insipid, 
if  left  at  large  and  let  abroad ;  but  being  by  our  rules 
confined  and  well  stopt,  nothing  grows  so  frothy, 
pert,  and  bouncing. 

The  sublime  of  nature  is  the  sky,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  i^c.  The  profund  of  nature  is  gold,  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  whidi 
are  inestimable  as  unknown.  But  all  that  lies  between 
these,  as  corn,  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  and  things 
for  the  mere  use  of  man,  are  of  mean  price,  and  so 
common  as  not  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  the  cu- 
rious. It  being  certain  that  any  thing,  of  which  we 
know  the  true  use,  cannot  be  ijivaluable :  which 
affords  a  solution,  why  common  sense  hath  either 
been  totally  despised,  or  held  in  small  repute,  by  the 
greatest  modern  critics  and  authors. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  true  genius  for  the  'profunda  and  by  what  it  is 
ccnstituted. 

And  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  dov/n  as  the  first 
maxim,  and  corner-stone  of  this  our  art,  that  whoever 
would  excel  therein,  must  studiously  avoid,  detest, 
and  turn  his  head  from  all  the  ideas,  ways,  and  work- 
ings of  that  pestilent  foe  to  wit,  and  destroyer  of  fine 
figures,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  common 
sense.  His  business  must  be  to  contract  the  true 
gcut  de  tr avers  \  and  to  acquire  a  most  happy,  uncom- 
mon, unaccountable  way  of  thinking. 

He  is  to  consider  himself  as  a  grotesque  painter, 
whose  works  would  be  spoiled  by  an  imitation  of 
nature,  or  uniformity  of  design.  He  is  to  mingle  bits 
of  the  most  various,  or  discordant  kinds,  landscape, 
history,  portraits,  animals ;  and  connect  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  flourishing,  by  head  or  tail,  as  it  shall 
please  his  imagination,  and  contribute  to  his  prin- 
cipal end;  which  is,  to  glare  by  strong  oppositions 
of  colours,  and  surprise  by  contrariety  of  images. 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni.  Hor. 

His  design  ought  to  be  like  a  labyrinth,  out  of 
which  no  body  can  get  clear  but  himself  And  since 
the  great  art  of  all  poetry  is  to  mix  truth  with  fiction, 
in  order   to  join  the   crcd.ble    v/ith    the   surprising, 

otir 
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our  author  shall  produce  the  credible,  by  painting 
nature  in  her  lowest  simplicity ;  and  the  surprising, 
by  contradicting  common  opinion.  In  the  very  same 
manner  he  will  affect  the  marvellous ;  he  will  draw 
Achilles  with  the  patience  of  Job ;  a  prince  talking 
like  a  jack-pudding  -,  a  maid  of  honour  selling  bar- 
gains;  a  footman  speaking  like  a  philosopher;  and  a 
fine  gentleman  like  a  scholar.  Whoever  is  con- 
versant in  modern  plays,  may  make  a  most  noble  col- 
lection of  this  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a 
complete  body  of  modern  ethics  and  morality. 

Nothing  seemed  more  plain  to  our  great  authors, 
than  that  the  world  hath  long  been  weary  of  natural 
things.  How  much  the  contrary  are  formed  to  please, 
is  evident  from  the  universal  applause  daily  given  to 
the  admirable  entertainments  of  harlequins  and  magi- 
cians on  our  stage.  When  an  audience  behold  a 
coach  turned  into  a  wheelbarrow,  a  conjurer  into  an 
old  woman,  or  a  man's  head  wdiere  his-  heels  should 
be ;  hov/  are  they  struck  with  transport  and  delight  1 
which  can  only  be  imputed  to  this  cause,  that  each 
object  is  changed  into  that  which  hath  been  suggested 
to  them  by  their  own  low  ideas  before. 

He  ought  therefore  to  render  himself  master  of  this 
happy  and  anti- natural  way  of  thinking,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearance  of  any  object, 
to  furnish  his  imagination  with  ideas  infinitely  below 
it.  And  his  eyes  should  be  like  unto  the  wrong  end 
of  a  perspective  glass,  by  which  all  the  objects  of  na- 
ture are  lessened. 

For  example  ;  v/hen  a  true  genius  looks  upon  the 
slcy,  he  immediately  catches  the  idea  of  a  piece  of 
blue  lute-string,  or  a  child's  mantle. 

The 
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The  skies,  whofe  spreading  volumes  fcaice  have  room. 
Spun  thin,  and  wove  in  nature's  finest  loom, 
The  new-born  world  in  their  soft  lap  embrac'd. 
And  all  around  their  starry  mantle  cast  *. 

If  he  looks  upon  a  tempest,  he  shall  have  an  image 
of  a  tumbled  bed,  and  describe  a  succeeding  calm  in 
this  manner ; 

The  ocean,  joyed  to  see  the  tempest  fled. 

New  lays  his  waves,  and  smooths  his  ruffled  bed  f . 

The  triumphs  and  acclamations  of  the  angels  at  the 
creation  of  the  universe  present  to  his  imagination 
"  the  rejoicings  on  the  lord  mayor's  day  ;"  and  he  be- 
holds those  glorious  beings  celebrating  their  creator, 
by  huzzaing,  making  illuminations,  and  flinging  squibs, 
crackers,  and  sky-rockets. 

Glorious  illuminations,  made  on  high 
By  all  the  stars  and  planets  of  the  sky, 
In  just  degrees,  and  shining  order  placed, 
Spectators  charm'd,  and  the  blest  dwellings  graced. 
Through  all  the  enlighten'd  air  swift  fire-v/orks  flev/, 
Which  with  repeated  shouts  glad  cherubs  threv/. 
Comets  ascended  with  their  sv\/eep/ng  train. 
Then  fell  in  starry  showers  and  glittering  rain. 
In  air  ten  thousand  meteors  blazing  hung. 
Which  from  th'  eternal  batdements  were  flung  J. 

If  a  man,  who  is  violently  fond  of  wit,  will  sacri- 
fice to  txhat  passion  his  friend  or  his  God,  would  it 
not  be  a  shame,  if  iie  who  is  smit  with  the  love  of 

*  Prince  Arthur,  p.  41,  42.  f  Page  14.         J  P.  50. 

N.  B.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these  great  poets,  our  citations 
are  taker,  from  the  best,  the  last,  and  most  correct  edidons  of  their 
works.  That  which  we  ii^e  of  Prince  Arthur,  is  m  duodecimo,  17 14, 
the  fourth  edition  revised. 

the 
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the  bathos,  should  not  sacrifice  to  it  all  other  tran- 
sitory regards  ?  You  shall  hear  a  zealous  protestant 
deacon  invoke  a  saint,  and  modesdy  beseech  her  to 
do  more  for  us  than  Providence. 

Look  down,  blest  saint,  with  pity  then  look  down. 
Shed  on  this  land  thy  kinder  influence. 
And  guide  us  through  the  mists  of  providence. 
In  which  we  stray  *.<       -    ■ 

Neither  will  he,  if  a  goodly  simile  come  in  his  way, 
scruple  to  afiirm  himself  an  eye-wimess  of  things 
never  yet  beheld  by  man,  or  never  in  existence  i  as 
thus. 

Thus  have  I  seen  in  Araby  the  blest 

A  phoenix  couch'd  upon  her  funeral  nest  f. 

But  to  convince  you  that  nothing  is  so  great 
which  a  marvellous  genius  prompted  by  this  laudable 
zeal  is  not  able  to  lessen  -,  hear  how  the  most  sublime 
of  all  beings  is  represented  in  the  following  images. 

First  he  is  a  Painter. 

Sometimes  the  lord  of  nature  in  the  air 
Spreads  forth  his  clouds,  his  sable  canvass,  where 
His  pencil,  dipt  in  heavenly  colour  bright. 
Paints  his  fair  rainbow,  charming  to  the  sight  %, 

Now  he  is  a  Chemist. 

Th'  almighty  chemist  does  his  work  prepare. 
Pours  down  his  waters  on  the  thirsty  plain. 
Digests  his  lightening,  and  distils  his  rain  1|. 

*  A.  Philips  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary.         f  Anon. 
:t  Blackm.  opt.  edit.  duod.  1716.  p.  172. 
II  Black.  Ps.  civ.  p.  263. 

Now 
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Now  he  Is  a  Wrestler. 

Me  in  his  griping  arms  th' eternal  took,   • 
And  with  such  mighty  force  my  body  shook, 
That  the  strong  grasp  my  members  sorely  bruis'd, 
Broke  all  my  bones,  and  all  my  sinews  loos'd  *, 

Now  a  Recruiting  Officer. 

For  clouds  the  sunbeams  levy  fresh  supplies. 
And  raise  recruits  of  vapours,  which  arise 
Drawn  from  the  seas,  to  muster  in  the  skies  f. 

Now  a  peaceable  Guarantee. 

In  leagues  of  peace  the  neighbours  did  agree, 
And  to  maintain  them  God  was  guarantee  J. 

Then  he  is  an  Attorney. 

Job,  as  a  vile  offender,  God  indites, 
And  terrible  decrees  against  me  writes, 

God  will  not  be  my  advocate,  ' 

My  cause  to  manage  or  debate  1|. 

In  the  following  lines  he  is  a  Goldbeater. 

Who  the  rich  metal  beats,  and  then  with  care 
Unfolds  the  golden  leaves  to  gild  the  fields  of  air  §. 

Then  a  Fuller. 


•th'  exhaling  reeks,  that  secret  rise, 


Born  on  rebounding  sunbeams  through  the  skies, 
Are  thicken'd,  wrought,  and  whiten'd,  till  they  grow 
A  heavenly  fleece  y 

*  Black.  Ps.  p.  75.  i?.i7o.  tP.70. 

IIP.  61.  §P.  181.  ^P.  18. 

A  Mer- 
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A  Mercer,  or  Packer. 

Didst  thou  one  end  of  air's  wide  curtain  hold, 

And  help  the  bales  of  iEther  to  unfold  ; 

Say,  which  caerulean  pile  was  by  thy  hand  unroird  *  f 

A  Butler. 

He  measures  all  the  drops  with  wondrous  skill, 
Which  the  black  clouds,  his  floating  bottles,  fill  f. 

And  a  Baker. 

God  in  the  wilderness  his  table  spread, 
And  in  his  airy  ovens  bak'd  their  bread  J. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  several  kinds  of  geniuses  in  the  profundy  and  the 
fnarksj  and  characters  of  each. 

1  DOUBT  not,  but  the  reader,  by  this  cloud  of 
examples,  begins  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  oiir 
assertion,  that  the  bathos  is  an  art,  and  that  the 
genius  of  no  mortal  whatever,  following  the  mere 
ideas  of  nature,  and  unassisted  with  an  habitual,  nay 
laborious  peculiarity  of  thinking,  could  arrive  at 
images  so  wonderfully  low  and  unaccountable.  The 
great  author,  from  whose  treasury  we  have  drawn  all 
these  instances  (the  father  of  the  bathos,  and  indeed 
the  Homer  of  it)  has,    like  that   immortal  Greek, 

*  Black.  Psal.  p.  174.  f  P.  131. 

t  Black.  Song  of  Moses,  p.  218. 

con- 
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confined  his  labours  to  the  greater  poetry,  and  there- 
by left  room  for  others  to  acquire  a  due  share  of 
praise  in  inferiour  kinds.  Many  painters,  who  could 
never  hit  a  nose  or  an  eye,  have  with  felicity  copied 
a  smallpox,  or  been  admirable  at  a  toad  or  a  red- 
herring  :  and  seldom  are  we  without  geniuses  for  still- 
life,  which  they  can  v/ork  up  and  stiffen  with  incredi- 
ble accuracy. 

A  universal  genius  rises  not  in  an  age ;  but  when 
he  rises,  armies  rise  in  him  !  he  pours  forth  five  or  six 
epic  poems  with  greater  facility,  than  five  or  six  pages 
can  be  produced  by  an  elaborate  and  servile  copier 
after  nature  or  the  ancients.  It  is  affirmed  by  Quin- 
tilian,  that  the  same  genius,  which  made  Germanicus 
so  great  a  general,  would,  with  equal  application, 
have  made  him  an  excellent  heroic  poet.  In  like 
manner,  reasoning  from  the  affinity  there  appears  be- 
tween arts  and  sciences,  I  doubt  not,  but  an  active 
catcher  of  butterflies,  a  careful  and  fanciful  pattern- 
drawer,  an  industrious  collector  of  shells,  a  laborious 
and  tuneful  bag-piper,  or  a  diligent  breeder  of  tame 
rabbits,  might  severally  excel  in  their  respective  par:s 
of  the  bathos, 

I  shall  range  these  confined  and  less  copious  ge- 
niuses under  proper  classes,  and  (the  better  to  give 
their  pictures  to  the  reader)  under  the  names  of  ani- 
mals of  some  sort  or  other;  whereby  he  will  be  en- 
abled, at  the  first  sight  of  such  as  shall  daily  come 
forth,  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and  with  what 
authors  to  compare  them. 

I.  The  flying  fishes:  these  are  v/riters,  who  now 
and  then  rise  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of  xht  pro- 
fund  j  but  their  wings  are  soon  dry,  and  they  drop 
down  to  the  bottom.     G.  S.  A.  H.  C.  G. 

Vol.  XVII.  C  2.  The 
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2.  The  swallows  are  authors,  that  are  eternally 
skimming  and  fluttering  up  and  dov/n,  but  all  their 
agility  is  employed  to  catch  flies.  L.  T.  W.  P. 
Lord  H. 

3.  The  ostriches  are  such,  wliose  heaviness  rarely 
permits  them  to  raise  themselves  from  the  ground ; 
their  wings  are  of  no  use  to  lift  them  up,  and  their 
motion  is  between  flying  and  walking;  but  then 
they  run  very  fast.     D.  F.  L.  E.  the  hon.  E.  H. 

4.  The  parrots  are  they,  that  repeat  another's  words 
in  such  a,  hoarse  odd  voice,  as  makes  them  seem 
their  own.     W.  B.  W.  S.  C.  C.  the  reverend  D.  D. 

5.  The  didappers  are  authors,  that  keep  themselves 
long  out  of  sight,  under  water,  and  come  up  now 
and  then,  v/here  you  least  expected  them.  L.  W. 
G.  D.  Esq.  The  hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  porpoises  are  unwieldy  and  big;  they  put 
all  their  numbers  into  a  great  turmoil  and  tempest, 
but  whenever  they  appear  in  plain  light  (which  is 
seldom)  they  are  only  shapeless  and  ugly  monsters. 
I.  D.  C.  G.'l.  O. 

7.  The  frogs  are  such,  as  can  neither  walk  nor 
fly,  but  can  leap  and  bound  to  admiration  ;  they  live 
generally  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  whenever  they  thrust  their  heads  above  water. 
E.  W.    I.  M.  Esq.    T.  D.  gent. 

8.  The  eels  are  obscure  authors,  that  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  their  own  mud,  but  are  mighty  nimble 
and  pert.     L.  W.    L.  T.    P.  M.    general  C. 

9.  The  tortoises  ai-e  slow  and  chiil,  and  like 
pastoral  v/riners,  delight  much  in  gardens :  they  have 
for  the  mpst  part  a  fine  embroidered  shell,  and 
underneath  it  a  heavy  lump.  A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E. 
The  right  hon.  E.  of  S. 

These 
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These  are  die  chief  characteristics  of  the  bathos, 
and  in  each  of  these  kinds  we  have  the  comfon  to 
be  blessed  widi  sundry  and  manifold  choice  spirits 
in  this  our  island. 


CHAP.  VU. 

Of  the  profunda  when  it  consists  in  the  thought. 

We  have  already  laid  down  the  principles,  upon 
which  our  author  is  to  proceed,  and  the  manner  of 
forming  his  thought  by  familiarizing  his  mind  to  the 
lowest  objects  -,  to  which,  it  may  be  added,  that 
vulgar  conversation  will  greatly  contribute.  There 
is  no  question,  but  the  garret  or  the  printer's  boy  may 
often  be  discerned  in  the  compositions  made  in  such 
scenes  and  company  s  and  much  of  Mr.  Curl  himself 
has  been  insensibly  infused  into  the  works  of  his 
learned  writers. 

The  physician,  by  the  study  and  inspection  of  urine 
and  ordure,  approves  himself  in  the  science ;  and  in 
like  sort,  should  our  author  accustom  and  exercise 
his  im^agination  upon  the  dregs  of  nature. 

This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  and  funda- 
mentally low,  and  carry  him  many  fathoms  beyond 
mediocrity.  For,  certain  it  is  (though  some  lukewarm 
heads  imagine  they  may  be  safe  by  temporizing  between 
the  extremes)  that  where  there  is  not  a  triticalness  or 
mediocrity  in  the  thought,  it  can  never  be  sunk  into 
the  genuine  and  perfect  bathos  by  the  most  elaborate 
low  expression :  it  can,    at  most,  be  only  carefully 

c  2  obscured. 
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obscured,  or  metaphorically  debased.  But,  it  is  the 
thought  alone  that  strikes,  and  gives  the  whole  that 
spirit,  which  we  admire  and  stare  at.  For  instance, 
in  that  ingenious  piece  on  a  lady's  drinking  the  Bath- 
waters : 

She  drinks  !   she  drinks  !  behold  th*' matchless  dame  ! 

To  her  'tis  water,  but  to  us  'tis  flame: 

Thus  fire  is  water,  water  fire  by  turns, 

And  the  same  stream  at  once  both  cools  and  burns  *. 

What  can  be  more  easy  and  unaffected,  than  the 
diction  of  these  verses  -,  it  is  the  turn  of  thought  alone, 
and  the  variety  of  imagination,  that  charm  and  surprise 
us.  And  when  the  same  lady  goes  into  the  bath,  die 
thought  (as  in  justice  it  ought)  goes  still  deeper ; 

Venus  beheld  her,  'midst  her  crowd  of  slaves. 
And  thought  herself" just  risen  from  the  waves  f. 

How  much  out  of  the  way  of  common  sense  is  this 
reflection  of  Venus,  not  knowing  herself  from  the  lady  ^ 

Of  the  same  nature  is  that  noble  mistake  of  a 
frighted  stag  in  a  full  chace,  who,  saith  the  poet — 

Hears  his  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  sound  like  morej 
And  fears  the  hind-feet  will  o'ertake  the  fore. 

So  astonishing  as  these  are,  they  yield  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  profundity  itself 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel  J. 

Unless  it  may  seem  borrowed  from  the  thought  of 
that  master  of  a  show  in  Smithfield,  who  writ  in  large 
letters  over  the  picture  of  his  elephant. 

This  is  the  greatest  elephant  in  the  world,  except  himself. 
♦  Anon.         t  Idem.         X  Theobald,  Double  Falshood. 

How- 
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However,  our  next  instance  is  certainly  an  original. 
Speaking  of  a  beautiful  infant. 

So  fair  thou  art,  that  if  great  Cupid  be 
A  child,  as  poets  say,  sure  thou  art  he. 
Fair  Venus  would  mistake  thee  for  her  own, 
Did  not  thy  eyes  proclaim  thee  not  her  son. 
There  all  the  lightnings  of  thy  mother's  shine. 
And  with  a  fatal  brightness  kill  in  thine. 

First  he  is  Cupid,  then  he  is  not  Cupid;  first 
Venus  would  mistake  him,  then  she  would  not  mis- 
take him ;  next  his  eyes  are  his  mother's,  and  lastly 
they  are  not  his  mother's,  but  his  own. 

Another  author  describing  a  poet,  that  shines  forth 
amid  a  circle  of  criticks. 

Thus  Phoebus  through  the  zodlack  takes  his  way. 
And  amid  monsters  rises  into  day. 

What  a  peculiarity  is  here  of  invention  !  the  author's 
pencil,  like  the  wand  of  Circe,  turns  all  into  monsters 
at  a  stroke.  A  great  genius  takes  things  in  the  lump, 
without  stopping  at  minute  considerations:  in  vain 
might  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  goat,  the  lion,  the  crab, 
the  scorpion,  the  fishes,  all  stand  in  its  v/ay,  as  mere 
natural  animals :  much  more  might  it  be  pleaded, 
that  a  pair  of  scales,  an  old  man,  and  two  innocent 
children,  were  no  monsters :  there  were  only  the 
centaur  and  the  maid,  that  could  be  esteemed  out  of 
nature.  But  what  of  that  ?  with  a  boldness  peculiar 
to  these  daring  geniuses,  what  he  found  not  monsters, 
he  made  so. 


c  3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  prcfundy  consisting  in  the  circumstances :  and  of 
amplification  and  periphrase  in  general. 

What  in  a  great  measure  distinguishes  other 
v/riters  from  ours,  is  their  choosing  and  separating 
such  circumstances  in  a  description,  as  ennoble  or  ele- 
vate the  subject. 

The  circumstances,  which  are  most  natural,  are 
obvious,  therefore  not  astonishing  or  peculiar :  but 
those,  that  are  far-fetched  or  unexpected,  or  hardly 
compatible,  will  surprise  prodigiously.  These  there- 
fore we  must  principally  hunt  outj  but  above  all 
preserve  a  laudable  prolixity :  presendng  the  whole 
and  every  side  at  once  of  the  image  to  view.  For, 
choice  and  distincdon  are  not  only  a  curb  to  the 
spirit,  and  limit  the  descriptive  faculty,  but  also 
lessen  the  book ,  which  is  frequently  the  worst  con- 
sequence of  all  to  our  author. 

Job  says  in  short,  he  washed  his  feet  in  butter ;  a  cir- 
cumstance some  poets  would  have  softened,  or  passed 
oyer  :  now  hear  how  this  butter  is  spread  out  by  the 
great  genius. 

"With  teats  distended  with  their  milky  store, 
Such  numerous  lowing  herds  before  my  door, 
Their  painful  burden  to  unload  did  meet, 
That  we  with  butter  m.ight  have  wash'd  our  feet  *. 

*  Blackm.  job,  p.  133. 

How 
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How  cautious  and  particular  !  "  he  had  (says  our 
author)  so  many  herds,  which  herds  thrived  so  well, 
*'  and  thriving  so  well  gave  so  much  milk,  and  that 
"  milk  produced  so  much  butter,  that,  if  he  did  not, 
"  he  might  have  washed  his  feet  in  it." 

The  ensuing  description  of  Hell  is  no  less  remark- 
able in  the  circumstances. 

In  flaming  heaps  the  raging  ocean  roll?, 
Whose  livid  waves  involve  despairing  souls ; 
The  liquid  burnings  dreadful  colours  shew. 
Some  deeply  red  and  others  faintly  blue  *. 

Could  the  most  minute  Dutch  painter  have  been 
more  exact  ?  How  inimitably  circumstantial  is  this  also 
of  a  war-horse  1 

His  eyeballs  burn,  he  wounds  the  smoking  plain, 
And  knots  of  scarlet  riband  deck  his  mane  |. 

Of  certain  Cudgel-players. 

They  brandish  high  in  air  their  threat'ning  staves. 
Their  hands  a  woven  guard  of  osier  saves. 
In  v^hlch  they  fix  their  hazel  vi^eapon's  end  %, 

Who  would  not  think  the  poet  had  past  his  whole 
life  at  wakes  in  such  laudable  diversions  ?  since 
he  teaches  us  how  to  hold,  nay  how  to  make  a 
cudgel ! 

Periphrase  Is  another  great  aid  to  prolixity ;  being 
a  diffused  circumlocutory  manner  of  expressing  a 
known  idea,  which  shduld  be  so  mysteriously  couch- 
ed, as  to.  give  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  guessing 
what  it  is,  that  the  author  can  possibly  mean  s  and  a 
strange  surprise,  when  he  finds  it. 

*  Pr.  Arth.  p.  89.  f  Anon.  X  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  197. 

c  4  The 
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The  poet  I  last:  mentioned  is  incomparable  in  this 
figure. 

A  waving  sea  of  heads  was  round  me  spread, 
And  still  fresh  streams  the  gazing  deluge  fed  *. 

Here  is  a  waving  sea  of  heads,  which  by  a  fresh 
stream  of  heads  grows  to  be  a  gazing  deluge  of 
heads.  You  come  at  last  to  hnd,  it  means  a  great 
crowd. 

How  pretty  and  how  genteel  is  the  following ! 

Nature's  confectioner 

Whose  suckets  are  moist  alchymy  : 
The  still  of  his  refiiiino:  mould 
A'linting  the  garden  into  gold  f. 

What  is  this  but  a  bee  gathering  honey  ? 

Little  Syren  of  the  stao-c. 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre, 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire, 
Tunsfal  mischief,  vocal  spell  %. 

W^ho  would  think,  this  was  only  a  poor  gentlewoman, 
that  sung  finely  ^ 

We  may  define  amplification  to  be  making  the 
most  of  a  thought :  it  is  the  spinning-wheel  of  the 
bathos,  which  draws  out  and  spreads  it  into  the  finest 
thread.  There  are  amplifiers,  who  can  extend  half  a 
dozen  thin  thoughts  over  a  whole  folio  -,  but  for 
which,  the  tale  of  many  a  vast  romance,  and  the 
substance  of  many  a  fair  volume,  might  be  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  primer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are  these  words,  "  Haft  thou 
"  commanded  the  morning,  and  caused  the  day-spring 

*  Job,  p.  78.  t  Cleveland. 

X  A.  Philips  to  Cuzzona. 

to 
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*f  to  know  his  place  ?"  How  is  this  extended  by  the 
mod  celebrated  amplifier  of  our  age  ? 

Canst  thou  set  forth  th'  ethereal  mines  on  high, 
Which  the  refulgent  ore  of  hght  supply  ? 
Is  the  celestial  furnace  to  thee  known, 
In  which  I  melt  the  golden  metal  down  ? 
Treasures,  from  whence  I  deal  out  light  as  fast, 
As  all  my  stars  and  lavish  suns  can  waste  *. 

The  same  author  has  amplified  a  passage  in  the  civth 
•psalm  i  "  he  looks  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembles. 
He  touches  the  hills,  and  they  smoke." 

The  hills  forget  they're  fix'd,  and  in  their  fright 
Cast  off  their  weight,  and  ease  themselves  for  flight: 
The  woods  with  terrour  wing'd  outfly  the  wind, 
And  leave  the  heavy,  panting  hills  behind  f. 

You  here  see  the  hills  net  trembling,  but  shaking 
off  woods  from  their  backs,  to  run  the  faster :  after 
-this  you  are  presented  with  a  foot-race  of  mountains 
and  woods,  where  the  woods  distance  the  mountains, 
that,  like  corpulent  pursy  fellows,  come  puffing  and 
panting  a  vast  way  behind  them. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  imitaticny  and  the  manner  of  imitating. 

1  HAT  the  true  authors  of  the  profiind  are  to  imi- 
tate diligently  the  examples  in  their  own  way,  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  and  that  divers  have  by  this  meani 
attained  to  a  depth,  whereunto  their  own  w^eight 
could  never  have  carried  them,  is  evident  by  sundry 

*  Job,  p.  io8.  t  P.  267. 

instances. 
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instances.  Who  sees  not  that  De  Foe  was  the  poe- 
tical son  of  Witliers,  Tate  of  Ogilby,  E.  Ward  of 
John  Taylor,  and  Eusden  of  Blackmore  ?  Therefore 
when  we  sit  down  to  write,  let  us  bring  some  great 
author  to  our  mind,  and  ask  ourselves  this  question ; 
how  would  Sir  Richard  have  said  this  ?  do  I  express 
myself  as  simply  as  Ambrose  Philips  ?  or  flow  my 
num.bers  with  the  quiet  dioughtlessness  of  Mr. 
Welsted  ? 

But  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  assert,  that 
our  proficient  should  also  read  the  works  of  those 
famous  poets,  who  have  excelled  in  the  sublime :  yet 
is  not  this  a  paradox.  As  Virgil  is  said  to  have  read 
Ennius,  out  of  his  dunghill  to  draw  gold^  so  may  our 
author  read  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  for  the 
contrary  end,  to  bury  their  gold  in  his  own  dunghilL 
A  true  genius,  "ivhen  he  finds  any  thing  lofty  or 
shining  in  them,  will  have  the  skill  to  bring  it  down, 
take  off  the  gloss,  or  quite  discharge  the  colour,  by 
some  ingenious  circumstance  or  periphrase,  some 
addition  or  diminution,  or  by  some  of  those  figures, 
the  use  of  which  we  shall  show  in  our  next  chapter. 

The  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  infinitely 
sublime,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the  bathos 
reduced  it  in  every  page  ?  Is  there  a  passage  in  all 
Virgil  more  painted  up  and  laboured  dian  the  des- 
cription of  Etna  in  the  third  ^neid  't 

— Horrificis  juxta  tonat  Mti\?i  ruinis, 
Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem, 
Turbine  fumanteni  piceo,  et  candcnte  favilla, 
Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit : 
Interdum  scopulos  avulsaque  viscera  montis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exiestuat  imo. 

(I  beg 
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(I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle  English  reader^  and 
such  of  our  writers  as  understand  not  Latin.)  Lo ! 
how  this  is  taken  down  by  our  British  poet,  by  the 
single  happy  thought  of  throwing  the  mountain  into 
a  fit  of  the  colic. 

Etna,  and  all  the  burning  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  v/ith  inbred  storms  dfwind 
Blown  up  to  rage ;  and  roaring  out  complain, 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes,  and  tort'ring  pain  : 
Laboring,  they  cast  their  dreadful  vomit  round. 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground  *. 

Horace,  in  search  of  the  sublime,  struck  his  head 
against  the  stars  j-  \  but  Empedocles,  to  fathom  the 
profund,  threw  himself  into  ^tna.  And  who  but 
would  imagine  our  excellent  modern  had  also  been 
there,  from  this  description  ? 

Imitation  is  of  two  sorts  ^  the  firfl  is,  when  we 
force  to  our  own  purposes  the  thought?  of  others;  the 
second,  consists  in  copying  the  imperfections  or  ble- 
mishes of  celebrated  authors.  I  have  seen  a  play 
professedly  writ  in  the  style  of  Shakspeare,  wherein 
the  resemblance  lay  in  one  single  Une, 

And  so  good  morrow  t'  ye,  good  master  lieutenant. 

And  sundry  poems  in  imitation  of  Milton,  where, 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  not  so  much  as  one 
exception,  nevertheless  was  constantly  nathless,  em- 
broidered was  broidered,  hermits  were  eremites,  dis- 
dained 'sdeigned,  shady  umbrageous,  enterprise  em- 
prize,  pagan  paynim,  pinions  pennons,  sweet  dulcet, 
orchards  orchats,  bridge-work  pontifical;  nay  her 
was    hir,    and    their   was    thir    through    the    whole 

*  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  75.  t  Sublimi  feriam  sidcra  vertice. 

poems. 
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poems.  And  in  very  dtcd,  tJiere  is  no  other  way, 
by  wliicli  the  true  modern  poet  could  read  to  any 
purpose  the  works  of  such  men,  as  Milton  and 
Shakspeare. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  like  other  ciitlcks  I  should 
next  speak  of  the  passions :  but  as  the  main  end  and 
principal  effect  «f  the  bathos  is  to  produce  tranquillity 
of  mind  (and  sure  it  is  a  better  design  to  promote 
sleep  than  madness)  we  have  litde  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nor  will  the  short  bounds  of  this  discourse 
allow  us  to  treat  at  large  of  die  emollients  and  opiates 
of  poesy;  of  the  cool,  and  the  manner  of  producing 
it;  or  of  the  methods  used  by  our  authors  in  ma- 
naging the  passions.  I  shall  but  transiently  remark, 
that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  cool,  as  the 
use  of  wit  in  expressing  passion :  the  true  genius 
rarely  fails  of  points,  conceits,  and  proper  similes  on 
such  occasions :  this  v/e  may  term  the  pathetic  epi- 
grammatical,  in  which  even  puns  are  made  use  of 
with  good  success.  Hereby  our  befr  authors  have 
avoided  throwing  themselves  or  their  readers  into  any 
indecent  transports. 

But,  as  it  is  somen mes  needful  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  our  antagonist  in  the  polemick  way,  the  true 
students  in  the  law  have  constantly  taken  their  me- 
thods from  low  life,  where  they  observed,  that  to 
move  anger,  use  is  made  of  scolding  and  railing;  to 
move  love,  of  bawdry  ;  to  beget  favour  and  fr. end- 
ship,  of  gross  flatteiy ;  and  to  produce  fear,  of  ca- 
lumniating an  adversary  with  crimes  obnoxious  to  the 
state.  As  for  shame,  it  is  a  silly  passion,  of  which  as 
our  authors  are  incapable  themselves,  so  they  would 
not  produce  it  in  others. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  tropes   and  figures:    and  first  of  the    variegathg^ 
confounding^  and  reversing  figures. 

JBUT  we  proceed  to  the  figures.  We  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  authors  the  study  of  the 
abuse  of  speech.  They  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  to  say  nothing  in  the  usual  way,  but  (if 
possible)  in  the  direct  contrary.  Therefore  the  fi- 
gures must  be  so  turned,  as  to  manifest  that  intricate 
and  wonderful  cast  of  head,  which  distinguishes  all 
writers  of  this  kind :  or  (as  I  may  say)  to  refer  ex- 
actly the  m.ould,  in  which  they  were  formed,  in  ail 
its  inequalities,  cavities,  obliquities,  odd  crannies, 
and  distortions. 

It  would  be  endless,  nay  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  such  figures  -,  but  v/e  shall  content  ourselves  to 
range  the  principal,  which  m.ost  powerfully  contribute 
to  the  bathos,  under  three  classes. 

I.  The  variegating,  confounding,  or  reversing 
tropes  and  figures. 

II.  The  magnifying,  and 

III.  The  diminishing;. 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  to  these  the  Greek  or 
Roman  names  ^  but  in  tenderness  to  our  countrymen 
and  fellow  writers,  many  of  whom,  however  exqui- 
site, are  wholly  ignorant  of  those  languages,  v/e  have 
also  explained  them  in  our  mother  tongue. 

Of  the  first  sort,  nothing  so  much  conduces  to  the 
bathos^  as  ihe 

Cata- 
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Catachresis. 

A  master  of  this  will  say. 
Mow  the  beard. 
Shave  the  grass. 
Pin  the  plank. 
Nail  my  sleeve. 

From  whence  results  the  same  kind  of  pleasure^to  the 
mind,  as  to  the  eye,  when  v/e  behold  Harlequin  trim- 
ming himself  with  a  hatchet,  hewing  down  a  tree 
with  a  rasor,  miaking  his  tea  in  a  cauldron,  and  brew- 
ing his  ale  in  a  tea-pot,  to  the  incredible  satisfaction 
of  the  British  spectator.  Another  source  of  the  ba- 
thos is. 

The  Metonymy, 

the  inver:>ion  of  causes  for  effects,  of  inventors  for 
inventions,  &c. 

Lac'd  in  her  Cosins*  new  appeared  the  bride, 
A  Bubble-boy  f  and  Tompion  %  at  her  side, 
And  with  an  air  divine  her  Colmar  1|  ply'd. 
Then  O  !  she  cries,  what  slaves  1  round  me  see  ! 
Here  a  bright  Red-coat,  there  a  smart  Toupee  §. 

The  Synecdoche, 

which  consists  in  the  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole. 
You  may  call  a  young  woman  sometimes  pretty-face 
and  pigs-eyes,  and  sometimes  snotty-nose  and  draggle- 
tail.  Or,  of  accidents,  for  persons ;  as  a  lawyer,  is 
called  split-cause,  a  tailor,  prick-louse,  &c.  Or  of 
things  belonging  to  a  man,  for  the  man  himself  i  as  a 
sword-man,  a  gown-man,  a  t-m-t-d-man ;  a  white- 
staff,  a  turn-key,  &c. 

*  Stnys.         f  Tweezer-case.         X  Watch.         ||  Fan. 

§  A  sort  of  per  ri  wig  :  all  words  in  use  at  this  present  year  1727. 

The 
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The  x\posiopEsis, 

an  excellent  figure  for  the  ignorant,  as  "  what  shall  I 
**  say?'*  when  one  has  nothing  to  say:  or  "  I  can  no 
*^  more,"  when  one  really  can  no  moi-e.  Expres- 
sions which  the  gentle  reader  is  so  good  as  never  to 
take  in  earnest. 

The  Metaphor. 

The  first  rule  is  to  draw  it  from  the  lowest  things, 
which  is  a  certain  way  to  sink  the  highest ;  as  when 
you  speak  of  the  thunder  of  Heaven,  say. 

The  lords  above  are  angry  and  talk  big  *. 

Or  if  vou  would  describe  a  rich  man  refunding 
his  treasures,  express  it  thus, 

Tho'  he  (as  said)  may  riches  gorge,  the  spoil 
Painful  in  massv  vomit  shall  recoil: 
Soon  shell  he  perish  with  a  swift  decay, 
Like  his  ov»'n  ordure,  cast  with  scorn  away  f. 

The  second,  that  whenever  you  start  a  metaphor, 
you  must  be  sure  to  run  it  down,  and  pursue  it  as  far 
as  it  can  go.  If  you  get  the  scent  of  a  state  nego- 
tiation, follow  it  in  this  manner : 

The  stones  and  all  the  elements  with  thee 
Shall  ratify  a  strict  confederacy  ; 
"Wild  beasts  their  savage  temper  shall  forget. 
And  for  a  firm  alliance  with  thee  treat; 
The  finny  tyrant  of  the  spacious  seas 
Shall  send  a  scaly  embassy  for  peace ; 
His  plighted  faith  the  crocodile  shall  keep. 
And  seeing  thee,  for  joy  sincerely  weep  X- 

•  Lee's  Alex.  f  Blackm.  Job,  p.  91,  93. 

X   lob,  p.  22. 

Or 
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Or  if  you  represent  the  Creator  denouncing  war 
against  the  wicked^  be  sure  not  to  omit  one  circum- 
stance usual  in  proclaiming  and  levying  war. 

Envoys  and  agents,  who  by  my  command 

Reside  in  Palestina's  land, 

To  whom  commissions  I  have  given 

To  manage  there  the  interests  of  Heaven. 

Ye  holy  heralds,  who  proclaim 

Gr  war  or  peace,  in  mine  your  master's  name, 

Ye  pioneers  of  Heaven,  prepare  a  road, 

Make  it  plain,  direct  and -broad; 

For  I  in  person  will  my  people  head ; 

— For  the  divine  deliverer 

Will  on  his  march  in  majesty  appear. 

And  needs  the  aid  cf  no  confed'rate  pow*r  *. 

Under  the  Article  of  the  confounding  we  rank, 

I.  The  Mixture  of  Figures, 

which  raises  so  many  images,  as  to  give  you  no 
image  at  all.  But  irs  principal  beauty  is,  when  it 
gives  an  idea  just  opposite  to  what  it  seemed  meant 
to  describe.  Thus  an  ingenious  artist,  painting  the 
spring,  talks  of  a  snov/  of  blossoms,  and  thereby 
raises  an  unexpected  picture  of  winter.  Of  this  sort 
is  the  following : 

The  gaping  clouds  pour  lakes  of  sulphur  down, 
Whobe  livid  flashes  sickning  sunbeams  drown  f. 

What  a  noble  confusion  !  clouds,  lakes,  brimstone, 
flames,  sun-beams,  gaping,  pouring,  sickning,  drown- 
ing !  all  in  two  lines. 

2.  The  Jargon. 

Thy  head  shall  rise,  tho'  buried  in  the  dust. 

And  'midst  the  clouds  his  glittering  turrets  thrust  X- 

*  Black.  Isa,  c.  xl.  f  Pr  "Arthur,  p.  3;.  +  Job,  p.  107. 
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^ic^re.  What  are  the  glittering  turrets  of  a  man's 
head  ? 

Upon  the  shore ;  as  frequent  as  the  sand^ 

To  meet  the  prince,  the  glad  Dimetians  stand  *. 

^tcrey  Where  these  Dimetians  stood  ?  and  of 
what  size  they  were  ?  add  also  to  the  jargon  such  as 
the  following : 

Destruction's  empire  shall  no  longer  last, 
And  desolation  lie  for  ever  waste  f . 

Here  NIcbe,  sad  mother,   makes  her  moan, 
And  seems  converted  to  a  stone  in  stone  %. 

^     But  for  variegation,  nothing  is  more  useful  than 

3*  The  Paranomasia,  or  Pun, 

where  a  word,  like  the  tongue  of  a  jack-daw,  speaks 
twice  as  much  by  being  split :  as  this  of  Mr.  Dennis. 

Bullets,  that  wound,  like  Parthians  as  they  fly  || : 
or  this  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Welstcd, 


Behold  the  virgin  lye 


Naked,  and  only  cover'd  by  the  sky  §. 

To  which  thou  may'st  add. 

To  see  her  beauties  no  man  needs  to  stoop, 
She  has  the  whole  horizon  for  her  hoop. 

4.  The  Antithesis,  or  See-saw, 

whereby  contraries  and  oppositions  are  balanced  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  cause  a  reader  to  remain  suspended 
between  them,  to  his  exceeding  delight  and  recrea- 
tion.    Such  are   these  on  a  lady,  who   made  herself 

*  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  157.        f  Job,  p.  ?^g.        |  T.  Cook,  poems. 
II  Poems  1693,  p.  13.  §  vVclsted,  poems.  Aeon  &  Lavin. 

Vol.  XVII.  D  appear 
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appear  out  of  size,  by  hiding  a  young  princess  under 
her  clothes. 

While  the  kind  nymph,  changing  her  faultless  shape, 
Becomes  unhandsome,  handsomely  to  scape  *. 

On  the  maids  of  honour  in  mourning. 

Sadly  they  charm,  and  dismally  they  please  |. 

—  His  eyes  so  bright 

Let  in  the  object  and  let  out  the  light  :|:. 

The  Gods  look  pale  to  see  us  look  so  red  |j. 

.  The  Fairies  and  their  queen. 

In  mantles  blue  came  tripping  o'er  the  green  §. 

All  nature  felt  a  reverential  shock. 

The  sea  stood  still  to  see  the  mountains  rock  ^. 


CHAP.  XL 


^he  figures  continued :  of  the  magnify  1:1  g  and  diminishing 

figures. 

A  GENUINE  writer  of  the  profund,  will  take  care 
never  to  magnify  any  cbject  without  clouding  it  at  the 
same  time  3  'his  thought  will  appear  in  a  true  mist,  and 
very  unlike  what  is  in  nature.  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered, that  darkness  is  an  essential  quality  of  the 
profund,  or  if  there  chance  to  be  a  glimmering,  it 
must  be,  as  Milton  expresses  it. 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible. 
The  chief  figure  of  this  sort  is, 

*  Waller.  f  Steel,  on  Queen  M:;-y.  %  Quarles. 

}j  Lee,  Alex.         §  Piiil.  Past.         CI  Blackm.  Job,  p.  176. 

The 
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The  Hyperbole,  or  impossible. 
For  instance,  of  a  Lion. 

He  roar'd  so  loud,  and  look'd  so  wond'rous  grim, 
His  very  shadow  durst  not  follow  him  *. 

Of  a  Lady  at  Dinner. 

The  silver  whiteness  that  adorns  thy  neck, 
Sullies  the  plate  and  makes  the  napkin  black. 

Of  the  same. 

' The  obscureness  of  her  birth 

Cannot  eclipse  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
Which  make  her  all  one  light  f . 

Of  a  Bull-baiting. 

Up  to  the  stars  the  sprawling  mastives  fly, 
And  add  new  monsters  J  to  the  frighted  sky. 

Of  a  Scene  of  Misery. 

Behold  a  scene  of  misery  and  woe  1 

Here  Argus  soon  might  weep  himself  quite  blind, 

Ev'n  tho'  he  had  Briareus'  hundred  hands 

To  wipe  his  hundred  eyes  || 

And  that  modest  request  of  two  absent  lovers : 

Ye  gods  1  annihilate  but  space  and  time. 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. 

2.  The  Periphrasis,  which  the  moderns  call  the 
circumbendibus,  whereof  we  have  given  examples  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  and  shall  again  in  the  twelfth. 

To  the  same  class  of  the  magnifying  may  be  referred 
the  following,  which  are  so  exceilently  modern,  that 

*  Vet.  Aut.  f  Theob.  Double  Falshood. 

I  Blackm.   p.  21.  ||  Anon. 

D   2  we 
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we  have  yet  no  name  for  them.     In  describing  a 
country  prospect, 

I'd  call  them  mountains,  but  can't  call  them  so, 
For  fear  to  wrong  them  with  a  name  too  low  ; 
While  the  fair  vales  beneath  so  humbly  lie, 
That  even  humble  seems  a  term  too  high  *. 

III.  The  last  class  remains  j  of  the  diminishing. 
I.  the  Anticlimax,  and  figures  where  the  second 
line  drops  quite  short  of  the  first,  than  which  nothing 
creates  greater  surprize. 

On  the  Extent  of  the  British  Arms. 

Under  the  trcpicks  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  receiv'd  our  yoke  f. 

On  a  Warrior. 

And  thou  Dalhoussy  the  great  God  of  war, 
Xvieutenant  colonel  to  the  earl  of  Mar  ^. 

On  the  Valour  of  the  English. 

Nor  art  nor  nature  has  the  force 
To  stop  its  steady  course, 
Nor  Alps  nor  Pyrenaeans  keep  it  out 
■  Nor  fortify 'd  redoubt  ||. 

At  other  times  this  figure  operates  in  a  larger  ex- 
tent ;  and  when  the  gentle  reader  is  in  expectation  of 
some  great  image,  he  either  finds  it  surprisingly  im- 
perfect, or  is  presented  with  something  low,  or  quite 
ridiculous :  a  surprise  resembling  that  of  a  curious 
person  in  a  cabinet  of  antique  statues,  who  beholds  on 
the  pedeflal  the  names  of  Fiomer,  or  Cato  -,  but  look- 
ing up  finds  Homer  without  a  head,  and  nothing  to 

*  Anon.         t  Anon.         J  Anon.         1|  Dciin.  on  Namur. 

be 
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be  seen  of  Cato  but  his  privy  member.  Such  are 
these  lines  of  a  leviathan  at  sea : 

His  motion  works,  and  beats  the  oozy  mud, 
And  with  its  slime  incorporates  the  flood, 
'Till  all  th'  incumbered,  thick,  fermenting  stream 
Does  like  one  pot  of  boiling  ointment  seem- 
Wherever  he  swims,  he  leaves  along  the  lake 
Such  frothy  furrows,  such  a  foamy  track, 
That  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  appear 
Hoary with  age,  or  gray  with  sudden  fear  *. 

But  perhaps  even  these  are  excelled  by  the  ensuing. 

Now  the  resisted  flames  and  fiery  store,  •% 

By  winds  assaulted,  in  wide  forges  roar,  v 

And  rap;ino;  seas  flow  down  of  melted  ore.  J 

Sometimes  they  hear  long  iron  bars  remov'd, 
And  to  and  fro  huge  heaps  of  cinders  shov'd  f . 

1,     The  Vulgar 

is  also  a  species  of  the  diminishing :  by  this  a  spear 
flying  into  the  air  is  compared  to  a  boy  whistling  as 
he  goes  on  an  errand. 

The  mighty  StufFa  threw  a  massy  spear. 

Which,  with  its  errand  pleas'd,  sung  through  the  air  J. 

A  man  raging  with  grief  to  a  mastiff  dog. 

I  cannot  stifle  this  gigahtic  woe. 

Nor  on  my  raging  grief  a  muzzle  throw  ||. 

And  clouds  big  with  water  to  a  woman  in  great  ne- 
cessity. 

Distended  with  the  waters  In  'em  pent. 

The  clouds  hang  deep  in  air,  but  hang  unrent. 

*  Blackm.  Job,  p.  197.  f  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  157- 

X  Pr.  Arthur.  ||  Job,  p.  41. 

D  3  3.  The 
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3.     The  Infantine. 

This  Is,  v/hen  a  poet  grov/s  so  very  simple,  as  to 
think  and  talk  like  a  child.  I  shall  take  my  examples 
from  the  greatest  master  in  this  way  :  hear  how  he 
fondles  like  a  mere  stam.merer. 

Little  charm  of  placid  mien, 
Miniature  of  beauty's  queen, 
Hither  British  muse  of  mine, 
Hither,  all  ye  Grecian  nine. 
With  the  lovely  graces  three, 
And  your  pretty  nurseling  see. 

When  the  meadov/s  next  are  seen. 
Sweet  enamel,  v/hite  and  green. 
When  again  the  lambkins  play. 
Pretty  sportiings  full  of  May, 

Then  the  neck  so  v/hite  and  round, 
(Little  neck  with  brilliants  bound) 

And  thy  gentleness  of  mind, 
(Gentle  from  a  gentle  kind)  &c. 

Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men  *,  5cc. 

and  the  rest  of  those  excellent  lullabies  of  his  com- 
poslnon. 

How  prettily  he  asks  the  sheep  to  teach  him  to 
bleat  ? 

Teach  me  to  grieve  with  bleating  moan,  my  sheep  f . 

Hear  how  a'  babe  would  reason  on  his  nurse's  death. 

That  ever  she  could  die  !   Oh  most  unkind  ! 
To  die,  and  leave  poor  Colinet  behind  ! 
And  yet, why  blame  I  her  X  ? 

•  Amb.  Philfps  on  Miss  Cuzzone. 
f  i'hilips's  Pastorals.  J  Ibid. 

With 
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With  no  less  simplicity  does  he  suppose,  that  shep- 
herdesses tear  their  hair  and  beat  their  breasts  at  their 
own  deaths  : 

Ye  brighter  maids,  faint  emblems  of  my  fair, 
With  looks  cast  down,  and  with  disheveli'd  hair. 
In  bitter  anguish  beat  your  breasts,  and  moan 
Her  death  untimely,  as  it  were  your  own  *. 

4.     The  Inanity,  or  Nothingness. 

Of  this  the  same  author  furnishes  us  with  most 
beautiful  instances. 

Ah  silly  I,  more  silly  than  my  sheep, 

(Which  on  the  flow'ry  plain  I  once  did  keep  f.) 

To  the  grave  senate  she  could  counsel  give, 
(Which  with  astonishment  they  did  receive  %,) 

He  whom  loud  cannon  could  not  terrify. 
Falls  from  the  grandeur  of  his  majesty  j|. 

Happy,  merry  as  a  king, 

Sipping  dew         you  sip  and  sing  §. 

Where  you  easily  perceive  the  nothingness  of  every 
second  verse. 

The  noise  returning  with  returning  light, 

What  did  it  ? 

Dlspers'd  the  silence,  and  dlspell'd  the  night  f[. 

The  glories  of  proud  London  to  survey, 

The  sun  himself  shall  rise— by  break  of  day  **. 

5.     The  Expletive. 

admirably  exemplified  in  the  epithets  of  many  authors. 

*  Philips's  Pastorals.         f  Ibid.         X  Phil,  on  Q^Mary. 
H  Ibid.  §  T.  Cook,  on  a  grashopper.  ^  Anon. 

**  Autor  Vet. 

D  4  Th* 
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Th'  umbrageous  shadow,  and  the  verdant  green, 
The  running  current,  and  odorous  fragrance, 
Cheer  my  loiie  solitude  with  joyous  gladness. 

Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  these. 

All  men  his  tomb,  all  men  his  sons  adore, 
And  his  sons  sons,  till  there  shall  be  no  more  *. 

The  risino;  sun  our  ;rrief  did  sec. 
The  setting  sun  did  see  the  same  j 
While  wretched  we  remember'd  thee, 
O  Sion,  Sion,  lovely  name  f . 

6.  The  Macrology  and  Pleonasm 

are  as  generally  coupled,  as  a  lean  rabbit  with  a  fat 
one ;  nor  is  it  a  wonder,  the  superfluity  of  v/ords, 
and  vacuity  of  sense,  being  just  the  same  thing.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  one  of  our  greatest  adversaries  em-r 
ploy  this  figure. 

The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields, 
The  food  of  armies  and  support  of  wars. 
Refuse  of  swords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight, 
i^essen  his  numbers  and  contract  his  host, 
V/here'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  succeed, 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd  :|:. 

Of  all  which  the  perfection  is 

The  Tautology. 
Break  through  the  billows,  and — divide  the  main  ||. 
In  smoother  numbers,  and — in  softer  verse. 
Divide — and  part — the  sever'd  v/orld — in  two  §. 

With  ten  thousand  others  equally  musical,  and  plen- 
tifully flowing  through  most  of  our  celebrated  modern 
poems. 

*  T.  Cook,  Poems.  f  Ibid.  X  Camp. 

11    Tons.  Misc.  izmo,  vol.  iv.  p.  291.  4th  edit. 
§  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  121. 

CHAP. 
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Of  expression,  and  the  sever d  sorts  of  style  of  the  present 

age. 

1  HE  expression  is  adequate,  when  it  is  propor- 
tionably  low  to  the  profundity  of  the  thought.  It 
must  not  be  always  grammatical,  lest  it  appear  pedan- 
tic and  ungentlemanly ;  nor  too  clear,  for  fear  it 
become  vulgar ;  for  obscurity  bestows  a  cast  of  tht 
wonderful,  and  throws  an  oracular  dignity  upon  a 
piece  which  hath  no  meaning. 

For  example,  sometimes  use  the  wrong  number; 
the  sword  and  pestilence  at  once  devours,  instead  of 
devour.  Sometimes  the  wrong  case;  and  who 
more  fit  to  soothe  the  god  than  thee  *  ?  instead  of 
thou.  And  rather  than  say,  Thetis  saw  Achilles 
weep,  she  heard  him  weep. 

We  must  be  exceeding  careful  in  two  things ;  first, 
in  the  choice  of  low  words :  secondly,  in  the  sober 
and  orderly  way  of  ranging  tliem.  Many  of  our 
poets  are  naturally  blessed  v/ith  this  talent,  insomuch 
that  they  are  in  the  circumstance  of  that  honest  ci- 
tizen, who  had  made  prose  all  his  life  without  know- 
ing it.  Let  verses  run  in  this  manner,  just  to  be  a 
vehicle  to  the  words ;  I  take  them  from  my  last 
cited  author,  who  though  otherwise  by  no  means  of 
our  rank,  seemed  once  in  his  life  to  have  a  mind  to 
be  simple. 

•  Ti.  Hem.  II.  i. 

*If 
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If  not,  a  prize  I  will  myself  decree, 

Ffom  him,  or  him,  or  else  perhaps  from  thee  ^. 

. Full  of  days  was  he ; 

Two  ages  past,  he  lived  the  third  to  see  f .  • 

The  kin^  of  forty  kings,  and  honour'd  more 
By  mighty  Jove,  than  e'er  was  king  before  J. 

That  I  may  know,  if  thou  my  pray'r  deny. 
The  most  despised  of  all  the  gods  am  I  Ij. 

Then  let  my  mother  once  be  rul'd  by  me. 
Though  much  more  wise  than  I  pretend  to  be  §. 

Or  these,  of  the  same  hand : 

I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verse 

To  them  that  practise  them  with  more  success. 

Of  greater  truths  I  now  prepare  to  tell. 

And  so  at  once,  dear  friend  and  muse,  farewel  i([. 

Sometimes  a  single  word  will  vulgarize  a  poetical 
idea ;  as  where  a  ship  set  on  fire  owes  all  the  spirit    . 
of  the  bathos  to  one  choice  word,  that  ends  die  line. 

And  his  scorch'd  ribs  the  hot  contagion  fry'd  **. 

And  in  that  description  of  a  world  in  ruins : 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack  ff.  x 

So  also  in  these. 

Beasts  tame  and  savage  to  the  river's  brink 

Come  from  the  fields  and  wild  abodes— to  drink  XX, 

♦  Ti.  Horn.  II.  i.  p.  1 1  t  P.  17.         t  P.  19.         II  P.  34- 

§  P.  38.         ^  Tons.  Misc.  izmo.  vol.  iv.  p.  292.  4th  edit. 
•*  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  I  19.  tt  Jol^»  P-  26^. 

XI  Prii.ce  Arthur,  p.  151. 

Frequently 
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Frequently  two  or  three  words  will  do  it  effectLially, 

He  from  the  clouds  does  the  sweet  liquor  squeeze, 
That  cheers  the  forest  and  the  garden  trees  *. 

It  is  also  useful  to  employ  technical  terms,  which 
estrange  your  style  from  the  great  and  general  ideas 
of  nature  ;  and  the  higher  your  subject  is,  the  lower 
should  you  search  into  mechanics  for  your  expression. 
If  you  describe  the  garment  of  an  angel,  say  that  his 
linen  was  finely  spun,  and  bleached  on  the  happy 
plains  f.  Call  an  army  of  angels,  angelic  cuirassiers  J ; 
and  if  you  have  occasion  to  mention  a  number  of 
misfortunes,  style  them 

Fresh  tr  ops  of  pains,  and  regimented  woes  Ij. 

Style  is  divided  by  the  rhetoricians  into  the 
proper  and  figured.  Of  the  figured  we  have  already 
treated,  and  the  proper  is  what  our  authors  have 
nothing  to  do  with.  Of  styles  we  shall  mention  only 
the  principal,  which  owe  to  the  moderns  either  their 
chief  improvement,  or  entire  invention. 

I.  The  Florid  Style. 

Than  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  bathos,  as 
flowers,  which  are  the  lowest  of  vegetables,  are  most 
gaudy,  and  do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at 
the  bottom  of  ponds  and  ditches. 

A  fine  writer  of  this  kind  presents  you  with  the 
following  posie  ; 

The  graves  appear  all  drest  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
And  from  their  leaves  drop  aromatic  showers ; 
Whose  fragrant  heads  in  mystic  twines  above, 
Exchang'd  their  sv^^cets,  and  mix'd  with  thousand  kisses, 

*  Id.  Job,  p.  264.  +  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  19. 

:lbid.  p.  339.  II  Job,  p.  Go. 

As 
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As  If  the  willing  branches  strove, 
To  beautify  and  shade  the  grove  *. 

which   indeed  most   branches   do.     But  this  is   still 

excelled  by  our  laureate : 

.  ) 

Branches  in  branchec  twined  compose  the  grove, 

And  shoot  and  spread,  and  blossom  into  love. 

The  trembling  palms  their  mutual  vows  repeat, 

And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet. 

The  distant  plantains  seem  to  press  more  nigh. 

And  to  the  sighing  alders,  alders  sigh  f . 

Hear  also  our  Homer. 

His  robe  of  state  is  form'd  of  light  renn'd. 
An  endless  train  of  lustre  spreads  behind. 
His  throne's  of  bright  compacted  glory  made, 
With  pearls  celestial,  and  with  gems  inlaid : 
Whence  floods  of  joy,  and  seas  of  splendour  flow. 
On  ail  the  angelic  gazing  throng  below  %. 

2.  The  Pert  Style. 

This  does  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  become  the  low 
in  wit,  as  a  pert  air  does  the  low  in  stature.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  the  London  Spy,  and 
all  the  spies  and  trips  in  general,  are  herein  to  be 
diligently  studied ;  inverse,  Mr.  Gibber's  prologues. 

But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  it  is  never  so  con- 
spicuous, as  when  it  is  employed  in  modernizing,  and 
adapting  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  the  works  of  the 
ancients.  This  we  righdy  phrase,  doing  them  into 
English,  and  making  them  English  ;  two  expressions 
of  great  propriet)^ ;  the  one,  denoting  our  neglect  of 
the  manner  how ;  the  other,  the  force  and  compul- 
sion with  which  it  is  brought  about.     It  is  by  virtue 

*  Behn's  poems,  p.  2,  t  Guardian,   izmo,   127. 

:|:  Bb.ckm.  Ps.  civ. 

of 
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of  this  Style,  that  Tacitus  talks  like  a  coffee-house 
politician,  Josephus  *  like  the  British  gazetteer,  Tully 
is  as  short  and  smart  as  Seneca  or  Mr.  AsgiU,  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  excellent  at  snip-snap,  and  honest  Tho- 
mas-a-Kempis  as  prim  and  polite  as  any  preacher  at 
court. 

3.  The  Alamode  Style, 

which  is  fine  by  being  new,  and  has  this  happiness 
attending  it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  extensive  as  the 
poem  itself.  Take  some  examples  of  it,  in  die  de- 
scription of  the  sun  in  a  mourning  coach  upon  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary. 

See  Phoebus  now,  as  once  for  Phaeton, 

Has  masked  his  face  ;  and  put  deep  mourning  on  ; 

Dark  clouds  his  sable  chariot  do  surround, 

And  the  dull  steeds  stalk  o'er  the  melancholy  round  f.     . 

Of  Prince  Arthur's  soldiers  drinking. 

While  rich  burgundian  wine,  and  bright  champaign, 
Chase  from  their  minds  the  terrour  of  the  main  %, 

whence  we  also  learn,  that  burgundy  and  champaign 
make  a  man  on  shore  despise  a  storm  at  sea. 

Of  the  Almighty  encamping  his  regiments. 

He  sunk  a  vast  capacious  deep. 

Where  he  his  liquid  regiments  does  keep. 
Thither  the  waves  file  off,  and  make  their  way 
To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  sea ; 
Where  they  encamp,  and  in  their  station  stand, 
Entrench'd  in  works  of  rock,  and  lines  of  sand  ||. 

*  Josephu5,  translated  by  Sir  Roger  LT.strangc. 
-f   Amb.  Pliilips.  J  Prince  Arthur,  p.  16. 

ij  Blackm.  Ps.  civ.  p.  261. 

Of 
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Of  two  armies  on  the  point  of  engaging. 

Yoji'  armies  are  the  cards  which  both  must  play; 
At  least  come  off  a  saver,  if  you  may  : 
Throw  boldlv  at  the  sum  the  gods  have  set; 
These  on  your  side  will  all  their  fortunes  bet  *. 

All  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  present  customs  and 
best  fashions  of  our  metropolis. 

But  the  principal  branch  of  the  alamode,  is  the 
Prurient;  a  style  greatly  advanced  and  honoured 
of  late  by  the  pracdce  of  persons  of  the  first  quality; 
and,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  ladies,  not  unsuc- 
cessful!/ introduced  even  into  the  drav/ing-room.  In- 
deed its  incredible  progress  and  conquests  may  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  great  Sesostris,  and  are 
every  where  know^n  by  the  same  marks,  the  images 
of  the  genital  parts  of  men  or  women.  It  consists 
wholly  of  metaphors  drawn  from  two  most  fruitful 
sources  or  springs,  the  very  bathos  of  the  human 
body,  that  is  to  say  *  *  *  and  *  *"  *  '•'  *  hiatus  mag- 
nus  lachrymahilis  *  *  *  *  And  selling  of  bargains,  and 
double  entendre,  and  Y.i%^i^iTy.o<;  and  'OXo:;:si?JiJiAocy 
all  derived  fi-om  the  said  sources. 

4.  The  Finical  Style, 

which  consists  of  the  most  curious,  affected,  min- 
cing metaphors,  and  partakers  of  the  alamode  :  as  the 
following  : 

Of  a  brook  dried  by  the  sun. 

Won  by  the  summer's  importuning  ray,  -j 

Th'  eloping  stream  did  from  her  channel  stray,  L 

And  v/ith  enticing  sun-beams  stole  away  f .  3 

*  Lee,  So;^!ion.  f  BLickm.  Job,  n.  26. 

of 
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Of  an  easy  death. 

When  watchful  death  shall  on  his  harvest  look, 
And  see  thee,  ripe  v>^ith  age,  invite  the  hook  ; 
He'll  gently  cut  thy  bending  stalk,  and  thee 
Lay  kindly  in  the  grave,  his  granary  *. 

Of  trees  in  a  storm. 

Oaks,  vi^hose  extended  arms  the  vt^inds  defy, 

The  tempest  sees  their  strength,  and  sighs,  and  passes  by  f. 

Of  water  simmering  over  the  fire. 

The  sparkling  flames  raise  water  to  a  smile. 

Yet  the  pleas'd  liquor  pines,  and  lessens  all  the  while  J. 

5.  Lastly,  I  shall  place  the  Cumbrous,  which 
moves  heavily  under  a  load  of  metaphors,  and  draws 
after  it  a  long  traia  of  v/ords :  and  the  Buskin,  or 
stately,  frequendy  and  with  great  felicity  mixed  v/ith 
the  former.  For,  as  the  first  is  the  proper  engine  to 
depress  what  is  higli,  so  is  the  second  to  raise  what  is 
base  and  low  to  a  ridiculous  visibility.  When  both 
these  can  be  done  at  once,  then  is  the  bathos  in  per- 
fection ;  as  when  a  man  is  set  with  his  head  dov/n- 
ward  and  his  breech  upright,  his  degradation  is  com- 
plete :  one  end  of  him  is  as  high  as  ever,  only  that 
end  is  the  wTong  one.  ^¥ill  not  eveiy  true  lover  of 
the  profund,  be  delighted  to  behold  the  most  vulgar 
and  low  actions  of  life,  exalted  in  the  following 
manner  ? 

Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? 

For  whom  thus  rudeiy  pleads  my  loud-tongu'J  gate. 
That  he  may  enter  ? 

*  Blackm.  Job,  p.  23.  f  Dean. 

;J:  Anon.  Tons.  Misc.  Part  6.  p.  224. 

See 
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See  who  is  there  ? 

Advance  the  fringed  curtains  of  thy  eyes, 
And  tell  me  who  comes  yonder  *. 

Shut  the  door. 

The  wooden  guardian  of  our  privacy 
Quick  on  its  axle  turn. 

Bring  my  clothes. 

Bring  me  what  natui-e,  tailor  to  the  bear, 
To  man  himself  deny'd  ;  she  gave  me  cold. 
But  would  not  give  me  clothes. 

Light  the  fire. 

Bring  forth  some  remnant  of  Promethean  theft, 
Quick  to  expand  th'  inclement  air,  congeal'd 
By  Boreas's  rude  breath. 

Snuff  the  candle. 

Yon'  luminary  amputation  needs, 

Thus  shall  you  save  its  half  extingulsh'd  life. 

Open  the  letter. 
Wax  !  render  up  thy  trust  f . 

Uncork  the  bottle,  and  chip  the  bread. 

Apply  thine  engine  to  the  spungy  door : 
Set  Bacchus  from  his  glassy  prison  free, 
And  strip  white  Ceres  of  her  nut-brown  coat. 

*  Temp.         f  Theob.  Double  Falshood. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

A  proje5f  for  the  advancement  of  the  bathos, 

1  HUS  have  I  (my  dear  countrymen)  with  incredi- 
ble pains  and  diligence  discovered  thfe  hidden  sources 
of  the  bathos,  or,  as  I  may  say,  broke  open  the 
abysses  of  this  great  deep.  And  having  now  estab- 
lished good  and  wholesome  laws,  what  remains,  but 
that  all  true  moderns  with  their  utmost  might  do  pro- 
ceed to  put  the  same  in  execution  ?  in  order  whereto, 
I  think  I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  highly  deserve 
of  my  country,  by  proposing  such  a  scheme,  as  may 
facilitate  this  great  end. 

As  our  number  is  confessedly  far  superiour'to  tliat 
of  the  enemy,  there  seems  nothing  wanting  but 
unanimity  among  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  humbly 
offered,  that  all,  and  every  individual  of  the  bathos, 
do  enter  into  a  firm  association,  and  incorporate  into 
one  regular  body,  whereof  every  member,  even  the 
meanest,  will  some  way  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  whole ;  in  like  manner,  as  the  weakest  reeds, 
when  joined  in  one  bundle,  become  infrangible.  To 
which  end,  our  art  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  same 
foot  with  other  arts  of  this  age.     The  vast  imt)rove- 

D  i. 

ment  of  modern  manufactures,  ariseth  from  their 
being  divided  into  several  branches,  and  parcelled 
out  to  several  trades:  for  instance,  in  clock-making 
one  artist  makes  the  balance,  another  the  spring, 
another  the  crown-wheels,  a  fourth  the  case,  and  the 
principal  workman  puts  all  together ;  to  this  economy 
we  owe  the  perfection  of  our  modern  watches,  and 
Vol.  XVII.  E  doubt- 
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doubtless  we  also  might  that  of  our  modern  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  were  the  several  parts  branched  out  in 
the  like  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers  persons, 
no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  strong  dis- 
posidon  to  the  formation  of  some  particular  trope  or 
figure.  Aristotle  saith,  that  "  the  hyperbole  is  an 
"ornament  fit  fjr  young  men  of  quality  i"  accord- 
ingly we  find  in  those  gentlemen  a  wonderful  pro- 
pensity toward  it,  which  is  marvellously  improved  by 
travelling,  Soldiers  also  and  seamen  are  very  happy 
in  the  same  figure.  The  periphrasis,  or  circumlo- 
cution, is  the  peculiar  talent  of  country  farmers ;  the 
proverb  and  apologue,  of  old  men  at  clubs ;  the 
ellipsis,  or  speech  by  half-words,  of  ministers  and 
politicians  ;  tlie  aposiopesis  of  courtiers  -,  the  litotes, 
or  diminudon,  of  ladies,  whisperers,  and  backbiters; 
and  the  anadlplosis  of  common  criers  and  hawkers, 
who  by  redoubling  the  same  words  persuade  people 
to  buy  their  oysters,  green  bastings,  or  new  ballads. 
Epithets  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  at  Billingsgate ; 
sarcasm  and  irony  learned  upon  the  watery  and  the 
epiphonema,  or  exclamation,  frequently  from  the 
bear-garden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  hear  him  of 
the  house  of  commons. 

Nov/  each  man  applying  his  \vhole  time  and  genius 
upon  his  particular  figure,  would  doubtless  attain  to 
perfection  ;  and  when  each  became  incorporated  and 
sworn  into  the  society  (as  harh  been  proposed)  a  poet 
or  orator  would  have  no  more  to  do,  but  to  send  to 
the  particular  traders  in  each  kind  ;  to  the  metapho- 
rist,  for  his  allegories  -,  to  the  simile-maker,  for  his 
comparisons ;  to  the  ironist,  for  his  sarcasms  ;  to  the 
apothegmatist,  for  his  sentences,  ^c,  whereby  a  de- 

d  lead  on 
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dicatlon  or  speech  v/ould  be  composed  in  a  moment, 
the  superiour  artist  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
together  all  the  materials. 

I  therefore  propose,  that  there  be  contrived  with 
all  convenient  dispatch,  at  the  public  expense,  a 
j-hetorical  chest  of  drawers  consisting  of  three  stories ; 
the  highest  for  the  deliberative,  the  middle  for  the 
demonstrative,  and  the  lowest  for  the  judicial.  These 
shall  be  divided  into  loci  or  places,  being  repositories 
for  matter  and  argument  in  the  several  kinds  of  ora- 
tion or  writing  -,  and  every  drawer  shall  again  be  sub- 
divided into  cells,  resembling  those  of  cabinets  for 
rarities.  The  apartment  for  peace  or  war,  and  that 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  may  in  a  very  few  days  be 
filled  with  several  arguments  perfectly  new ,  and  the 
vituperative  partidon  will  as  easily  be  replenished 
with  a  most  choice  collection,  ennrely  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  present  age.  Every  com- 
poser will  soon  be  taught  the  use  of  this  cabinet,  and 
how  to  manage  all  the  registers  of  it,  which  will 
be  drawn  out  much  in  the    m.anner  of  those   in  an 


organ. 


The  keys  of  it  must  be  kept  in  honest  hands,  by 
some  reverend  prelate,  or  valiant  officer,  of  unques- 
tioned loyalty  and  affection  to  every  present  estab- 
lishment  in  church  and  state  ;  which  will  sufficiehdy 
guard  against  any  mischief,  that  might  otherwise  be 
apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  such  hands,  it  may  be  at 
discretion  let  out  by  the  day  to  several  great  orators  in 
both  houses :  from  whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  much 
profit  and  gain  will  also  accrue  to  our  society. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP  XIV. 

How  to  make  dedications ^  panegy ricks  or  satires-,  and  of 
the  colours  of  honourable  and  dishonour  able . 

^S  OW  of  what  necessity  the  foregoing  project  .may 
prove,  will  appear  from  this  single  consideration, 
that  nothing  is  of  equal  consequence  to  the  success 
of  our  works,  as  speed  and  dispatch.  Great  pity  it 
is  that  solid  brains  are  not  like  other  solid  bodies, 
constantly  endowed  with  a  velocity  in  sinking  pro- 
portioned to  their  heaviness :  for  it  is  v;ith  the  flow- 
ers of  the  bathos,  as  with  those  of  nature,  whicfi  if 
the  careful  gardener  brings  not  hastily  to  market  in 
the  morning,  must  unprofitably  perish  and  wither 
befare  night.  And  of  all  our  productions  none  is  so 
short-lived  as  the  dedication  and  panegyrick,  which 
are  cfiea  but  the  praise  of  a  day,  and  become  by  the 
next  utterly  useless,  improper,  indecent,  and  false. 
This  is  "the  mxore  to  be  lamented,  inasmuch  as  these 
tv/o  are  the  sorts,  whereon  in  a  manner  depends  that 
profit,  which  must  still  be  remembered  to  be  tlic 
mr.in  end  of  our  writers  and  speakers. 

We  shall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  showing 
the  quickest  method  of  composing  thems  after  which 
we  will  teach  a  short  way  to  epic  poetry.  And  these 
being  confessedly  the  works  of  mo::t  importance  ?x\d. 
difficulty,  it  is  presumed  we  may  leave  the  rest  to 
each  author's  own  learning  or  practice. 

First,  of  panegyrick.  Every  man  is  honourable, 
who  is  so  by  law,  custom,  or  title.  The  publick  are 
better  judges  of  what  is  honourable  than  private  men. 

The 
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The  virtues  of  great  men,  like  those  of  plants,  are 
inherent  in  them  whether  they  are  exerted  or  not  5 
and  the  more  strongly  inherent,  the  less  they  are 
exerted ;  as  a  man  is  the  more  rich,  the  less  he 
spends.  All  great  ministers,  without  either  private 
or  economical  virtue,  are  virtuous  by  their  posts ; 
liberal  and  generous  upon  the  publick  money,  pro- 
vident upon  the  publick  supplies,  just  by  paying  pub- 
lick  interest,  courageous  and  magnanimous  by  the 
fleets  and  armies,  magnificent  upon  the  publick  ex- 
penses, and  prudent  by  publick  success.  They  have 
by  their  office  a  right  to  as  hare  of  the  publick  stock  of 
virtues;  besides,  they  are  by  prescription  immemo- 
rial invested  in  all  the  celebrated  virtues  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  stations,  especially  those 
of  their  own  ancestors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  colours  of 
honourable  and  dishonourable,  they  are  various  in  dif- 
ferent countries :  in  this  they  are  blue,  green,  and  red. 

But,  forasmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  publick 
doth  often  require,  that  we  should  put  some  things 
in  a  strong  light,  and  throv/  a  shade  over  others,  I 
shall  explain  the  method  of  turning  a  vicious  man 
into  a  hero. 

The  first  and  chief  rule  is  the  golden  rule  of  trans- 
formation, which  consists  in  converting  vices  into 
their  bordering  virtues.  A  man  who  is  a  spendthrift, 
and  will  not  pay  a  just  debt,  may  have  his  injustice 
transformed  into  hberaUtyj  cowardice  may  be  me- 
tamorphosed into  prudence  -,  intemperance  into  good 
nature  and  good  fellowship ;  corruption  into  patriot- 
ism i  and  lewdness  into  tenderness  and  facility. 

The  second  is  the  rule  of  contraries  :  it  is  certain, 
the  less  a  man  is  indued  with  any  virtue,  the  more 

£  3  need 
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need  he  has  to  have  it  plentifully  bestowed :  especially 
those  good  qualities,  of  which  the  world  generally 
believes  he  hath  none  at  all :  for  who  will  thank  a 
man  for  giving  him  that  which  he  has  ? 

The  reverse  of  these  precepts  will  serve  for  satire ; 
wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark,  that  whoso  loses  his 
place,  or  becomes  out  of  favour  with  the  govern- 
ment, hath  forfeited  his  share  in  pubiick  praise  and 
honour.  Therefore  the  truly  publick  spirited  writer 
ought  in  duty  to  strip  him,  whom  the  govern- 
ment hath  stripped  i  which  is  the  real  poetical  justice 
of  this  age.  For  a  full  collection  of  topicks  and  epi- 
thets to  be  used  in  the  praise  and  dispraise  of  minis- 
terial and  unministerial  persons,  I  refer  to  our  rhe- 
torical cabinet ;  concluding  with  an  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  all  my  brethren,  to  observe  the  precepts  here 
laid  down,  the  neglect  of  which  hath  cost  some  of 
them  their  ears  in  a  pillory. 


CHAP.    XV. 

A  receipt  to  mc.ke  an  epck  poem. 

An  epick  poem,  the  cridcks  agree,  is  the  greatest 
work  human  nature  is  capable  of.  They  have  al- 
ready laid  down  many  mechanical  rules  for  compo- 
sitions of  this  sort,  but  at  the  same  dme  they  cut  off 
almost  all  undertakers  from  the  possibility  of  ever 
performing  them  -,  for  the  first  qualincadon  they 
unanimously  require  in  a  poer,  is  a  genius.  I  shall 
here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to 
make  it  m.anifest,  that  epick  poems   may  be    made 

without 
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without  a  genius,  nay  without  learning  or  much  read- 
ing. This  must  necessarily  be  of  great  use  to  all 
those  who  confess  they  never  read,  and  of  whom  the 
world  is  convinced  they  never  learn.  Moliere  ob- 
serves of  making  a  dinner,  that  any  man  can  do  ic 
with  money,  and  if  a  professed  cook  cannot  do  it 
without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing :  the  same  may 
be  said  of  making  a  poem,  it  is  easily  brought  about 
by  him  that  has  a  genius,  but  the  skill  lies  in  doing 
it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I  shall 
present  the  reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  recipe,  by 
which  any  author  in  the  bathos  may  be  qualified  for 
this  grand  performance. 

For  the  Fable. 

Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history-book,  ro- 
mance, or  legend  (for  instance,  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth or  Don  Belianis  of  Greece)  those  parts  of  the 
story  Vv^hich  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  ail  the  adven- 
tures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero, 
whom  you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name, 
and  put  him  into  the  midst  of  these  adventures :  there 
let  him  work  for  twelve  books ;  at  the  end  of  which 
you  may  take  him  out,  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or 
to  marry  i  it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an 
^pick  poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Episode. 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former  col- 
lection, in  which  you  could  no  way  involve  your 
hero  :  or  any  unfortunate  accident,  that  was  too  good 
to  be  thrown  away ;  and  it  will  be  of  use,  applied  to 
any  other  person,  who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in 

E  4  the 
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the  course  of  the  work,  without  the  least  damage  to 
the  composition. 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory. 

These  you  may  extract  out  of  the  fable  afterward, 
at  your  leisure  :  be  sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently. 

For  the  Manners. 

For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best  qualities 
you  can  find  in  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  anti- 
quity ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  consistency, 
lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But  be  sure  they 
are  qualities,  which  your  patron  would  be  thought  to 
have  j  and  to  prevent  any  mistake,  which  the  world 
may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet  those 
capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set  them 
at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem.  How- 
ever, do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quandty  of 
these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or  not 
it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an  honest 
man.  For  the  under  characters,  gather  them  from 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occa- 
sion serves. 

For  the  Machines. 

Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many  as  you 
can  use:  separate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  -,  let  Juno  put  him  in  a 
ferment,  and  Venus  molUfy  him.  Remember  on  all 
occasions  to  make  use  of  voladle  Mercury.  If  you 
have  need  of  devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's 
Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits  from  Tasso.  ,  The 
use  of  these  machines  is  evident;  since  no  epick  poem 
can  possibly  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way  is 

to 
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to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest  necessities:  when 
you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  any  human  means, 
or  yourself  by  your  own  wit,  seek  relief  from  Heaven, 
and  the  Gods  will  do  your  business  very  readily. 
This  is  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindlce  nodus 
Inciderit. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
Gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great 
perplexity. 

For  the  Descriptions, 

For  a  tempest.  Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster  and 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse :  add  to 
these  of  rain,  lightning  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you 
can)  quantum  suficit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows 
well  together  till  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  des- 
cription here  and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew 
your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before  you  set  it  a 
blowing. 

For  a  battle.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  spice 
or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus, 
you  may  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it 
well  with  similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent 
battle. 

For  a  burning  town.  If  such  a  description  be  ne- 
cessary (because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil) 
old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  Butifyoii 
fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  chapter  or 
two  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  cir- 
cumstanced and  done  into  verse,  will  be  a  good 
succedaneum. 

As 
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As  for  Similes  and  metaphor-s,  they  may  be  found 
all  over  the  creation ;  the  most  ignorant  may  gather 
them,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  applying  them.  For 
this  advise  with  your  bookseller. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


A  project  for  the  advancement  of  the  stage, 

IT  may  be  thought  that  we  should  not  wholly  omit 
the  drama,  which  makes  so  great  and  so  lucrative  a 
part  of  poetry.  But  this  province  is  so  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  present  managers  of  the  theatre,  that  it 
is  perfectly  needless  to  suggest  to  them  any  other 
methods  than  they  have  already  pracdced  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  bathos. 

Here  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  our  brethren, 
let  me  return  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks  to  the 
m.ost  august  Mr.  Barton  Booth,  the  mo:;t  serene  Mr. 
Robert  Wilks,  and  the  most  undaunted  Mr.  Colley 
Gibber ;  of  whom  let  it  be  known,  when  the  people 
of  this  age  shall  be  ancestors,  and  to  all  the  succes- 
sion of  our  successors,  that  to  this  present  day  they 
continue  to  outdo  even  their  own  outdoings;  and 
when  the  inevitable  hand  of  sweeping  time  shall  have 
brushed  off  all  the  works  of  to-day,  may  this  testi- 
mony of  a  contemporary  critick  to  their  fame  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  to-morrow. 

Yet  if  to  so  wise  an  administration  it  be  possible 
any  thing  can  be  added,  it  is  that  more  ample  and 
comprehensive  scheme  which  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr. 
Gildon  (the  two  greatest  criticks  and  reformers  then 

living) 
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living)  made  publick  in  the  year  1720,  in  a  project 
signed  with  their  names,  and  dated  the  second  of 
February.  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  present- 
ing the  reader  with  the  substance  of  it. 

1.  It  is  proposed,  that  the  two  theatres  be  incor- 
porated into  one  company  j  that  the  royal  academy  of 
musick  be  added  to  them  as  an  orchestra  j  and  that 
Mr.  Figg  with  his  prize-fighters,  and  Violante  with 
the  rope-dancers,  be  admitted  in  partnership. 

2.  That  a  spacious  building  be  erected  at  the  pub- 
lick  expense,  capable  of  containing  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand spectators  -,  which  is  become  absolutely  necessary 
by  the  great  addition  of  children  and  nurses  to  the 
audience,  since  the  new  entertainments  *.  That  there 
be  a  stage  as  large  as  the  Athenian,  which  was  near 
ninety  thousand  geometrical  paces  square,  and  sepa- 
rate divisions  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  my 
lords  the  judges,  the  honourable  the  directors  of  the 
academy,  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  shall  all 
have  their  places  frank. 

3.  If  Westminster-hall  be  not  allotted  to  this  ser- 
vice (which  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  two 
chambers  of  parliament  above  mentioned  seems  not 
altogether  improper)  it  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation  whether  Somerset-house  may  not  be  demo- 
lished, and  a  theatre  built  upon  that  site,  which  lies 
convenient  to  receive  spectators  from  the  county  of 
Surry,  v/ho  may  be  wafted  thither  by  water-carriage, 
esteemed  by  all  projectors  the  cheapest  whatsoever. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  river  Thames  may  in 
the  readiest  manner  convey  those  eminent  personages 
from    courts  beyond   the  seas,    who  riiay  be  drawn 

*  Pantomimes  were  then  first  exhibited  in  England. 

either 
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either  by  curiosity  to  behold  some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated pieces,  or  by  affection  to  see  their  country- 
men, the  harlequins  and  eunuchs ;  of  which  conve- 
nient notice  may  be  given,  for  two  or  three  months 
before,  in  the  publick  prints. 

4.  That  the  theatre  abovesaid  be  environed  with  a 
fair  quadrangle  of  buildings,  fitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  decayed  criticks  and  poets ;  out  of  whom  six  of 
the  most  aged  (their  age  to  be  computed  from  the 
year  wherein  their  first  work  was  published)  shall  be 
elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society,  provided 
nevertheless  that  the  laureat  for  the  time  being  may 
be  always  one.  The  head  or  president  over  all  (to 
prevent  disputes,  but  too  frequent  among  the  learn- 
ed) shall  be  the  most  ancient  poet  and  critick  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  island. 

5.  The  male -players  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  gar- 
rets of  the  said  quadrangle,  and  to  attend  the  persons 
of  the  poets  dwelling  under  them,  by  brushing  dieir 
apparel,  drawing  on  their  shoes,  and  the  like.  The 
actresses  are  to  make  their  beds  and  wash  their  linen. 

6.  A  large  room  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  library,  to 
consist  of  all  the  modern  dramadc  poems,  and  all  the 
criticisms  extant.  In  the  midst  of  this  room  shall  be  a 
round  table  for  the  council  of  six  to  sit  and  deliberate 
on  the  merits  of  plays.  The  majority  shall  determine 
the  dispute :  and  if  it  should  happen,  that  three  and 
three  should  be  of  each  side,  the  president  shall  have 
a  casting  voice,  unless  where  the  contention  may 
run  so  high  as  to  require  a  decision  by  single  combat. 

7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  council  of 
six  in  some  conspicuous  situadon  in  the  theatre, 
where,  after  the  manner  usually  practiced  by  compo- 
sers in  musick,  they  may  give  signs  (before  settled 

and 
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and  agreed  upon)  of  dislike  or  approbation.  In 
consequence  of  these  signs  the  whole  audience  shall 
be  required  to  clap  or  hiss,  that  the  town  may  learn 
certainly,  when  and  hov/  far  they  ought  to  be  pleased. 

8.  It  is  submitted,  whether  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  distinguish  the  council  of  six  by  some  parti- 
cular habit  or  gown  of  an  honourable  shape  and  co- 
lour, to  which  may  be  added  a  square  cap  and  a 
white  wand. 

9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  actresses  making 
away  with  their  infants,  a  competent  provision  be 
allowed  for  the  nurture  of  them,  who  shall  for  that 
reason  be  deemed  the  children  of  the  society  -,  and  that 
they  may  be  educated  according  to  the  genius  of 
their  parents,  the  said  actresses  shall  declare  upon 
oath  (as  .far  as  their  memory  will  allow)  the  true 
names  and  qualities  of  their  several  fathers.  A  pri- 
vate gentleman's  son  shall  at  the  publick  expense  be 
brought  up  a  page  to  attend  the  council  of  six :  a 
more  ample  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  son  of  a 
poet  i  and  a  greater  still  for  the  son  of  a  critick. 

10.  If  it  be  discovered,  that  any  actress  is  got  with 
chiki  during  the  interludes  of  any  play,  wherein  she 
hath  a  part,  it  shall  be  reckoned  a  neglect  of  her 
business,  and  she  shall  forfeit  accordingly.  If  any 
actor  for  the  Riture  shall  commit  murder,  except 
upon  the  stage,  he  shall  be  left  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  i  the  like  is  to  be  understood  of  robbery  and 
theft.  In  all  other  cases,  particularly  in  those  for 
debt,  it  is  proposed  that  this,  like  the  other  courts  of 
Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  miay  be  held  a  place  of 
privilege.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found,  that  an 
obligation  to  satisfy  paltry  creditors  has  been  a  dis- 
couragement to  men  of  letters,  if  any  person  of  qua- 

litv 
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llty  or  others  shall  send  for  any  poet  or  critick  of  this 
society  to  any  remote  quarter  of  the  tov/n,  the  said 
poet  or  critick  shall  freely  pass  and  repass,  v/ithout 
being  liable  to  an  arrest. 

11.  The  forementioned  scheme,  in  its  several  re< 
gulations,  may  be  supported  by  profits  arising  from 
every  third-night  throughout  the  year.  And  as  it 
would  be  hard  to  suppose,  that  so  many  persons  could 
live  without  any  food  (though  from  the  former  course 
of  their  lives  a  very  little  will  be  deemed  sufficient) 
the  masters  of  calculation  will,  we  believe,  agree, 
that  out  of  those  profits  the  said  persons  might  be 
subsisted  in  a  sober  and  decent  manner.  We  will 
venture  to  aflirm  farther,  that  not  only  the  proper 
magazines  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but  paint,  diet- 
drinks,  spitting  pots,  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life, 
may  in  like  manner  fairly  be  provided  for. 

12.  If  some  of  the  articles  may  at  first  view  seem 
liable  to  objecdons,  particularly  those  that  give  so 
vast  a  power  to  the  council  of  six  (which  is  indeed 
larger  than  any  entrusted  to  the  great  officers  of  state) 
this  may  be  obviated  by  swearing  those  six  persons 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  and  obliging  them  to 
pass  every  thing  of  moment  previously  at  diat  most 
honourable  board. 
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Virgilius  Restauratus : 

SEU 

MARTINI    SCRIBLERI 

SUMMI  CRITICI, 
CASTIGATIONUM  IN  ^ENEIDEM 

SPECIMEN. 

^NEiDEM  totam,  amice  lector,  innumerabillbus  poene 
mendis  scaturientem,  ad  pristinum  sensum  revo- 
cabimus.  In  singulis  fere  versibus  spuria  occurrunt 
lectiones,  in  omnibus  quos  unquam  vidi  codicibus, 
aut  vulgatis  aut  ineditis,  ad  opprobrium  usque  cri- 
ticorum,  in  hunc  diem  existentes.  Interea  adverte 
oculos,  et  his  paucis  fruere.  At  si  qu^  sint  in 
hisce  castigationibus,  de  quibus  non  satis  liquet, 
syllabarum  quantitates,  ir^oXiyokK.ivx  nostra  libro  ipsi 
prjEngenda,  ut  consulas,  moneo. 

I.  SPECIMEN  LIBRI  PRIMI,  Ver.  I. 

ArMA  virumque  cano,  Trojse  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit 
Litora.     Multum  ille  et  ttnhjactatus  et  alto, 

Vi  superum 

Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojas  qui  primus  ab  aris 
Italiam,  flatu  profugus,  latinaque  venit 

Vol.  XVII.  F  Littora 
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Littora.     Multum  ille  &  terris  vexatuSy  et  alto 

Vi  superum 

Ab  arisy  nempe  Hercai  Jozis,  vide  lib.  li.  ver. 
512,  550.—/^/^  ventorum  ^Eoliy  iit  sequitur —  la- 
tina  certe  littora  cum  jEneas  aderat,  lavina  non  nisi 
postea  ab  ipso  nominata;,  lib.  xii.  ver.  \^i^—jactatus 
terris  non  convenit. 

n.  Ver.  52. 

Et  quisquis  numen  Junonis  adoret  ? 
Et  quisquis  nomen  Junonis  adoret  ? 
Longe  melius,   quam,  ut  an  tea,  numen^  et  procul- 
dubio  sic  Virgilius. 

III.  Ver.  86. 

Venti,  veiut  agrnine  facto. 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt • 

Venti,  veiut  agger e  fraUOy 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt 

Sic  corrige,  meo  periculo. 

IV.  Ver.   117. 

Fidumque  vehebat  Orontem. 
Fortemque  vehebat  Orontem. 
Non  fidurriy     quia   epitheton  Achat  a    notissimum 
Oronti  nunquam  datur. 

V.  Ver.  119. 

Excutitur,  pronusque  magister 
Volvitur  in  caput 

Excutitur  :  pronusque  magis  ter 

Volvitur  in  caput 

Aio  Virgilium   aliter  non   scripsisse,  quod  plane 

confir- 
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confirmatur  ex  sequentibus— y^j/  ilium  ter  fluctus  ibi^ 
<iem  torqiiet 

VL  Ver.  122. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto 

Armo.  virum 

Anni  hominum :  ridicule  antea  arma  virum,  quse  ex 
ferro  conflata,  quomodo  possunt  natare  ? 

VII.  Ver.  151. 

Atqiie  rotis  summas  leviter  perlabitur  undds, 
Atque  rotis  spumas  leviter  perlabitur  udas, 
Summas  &  leviter  perlahi,  pleonasmus  est:    mirifice 
altera  lectio   Neptuni  agilitatem   &  celeritatem  ex- 
primit  -,  simili  modo  noster  de  Camilla,  ^n.  xi. 

Ilia  vel  intact^  segetis  per  summa  volarety  &c, 
hyperbolice. 

Vlir.  Ver.   154. 

Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  minisirat. 
Jam  faces  &  saxa  volant,  fugiuntque  ministri  : 
uti    Solent,    instanti   periculo — Faces  facihus    longe 
praestant,    quid    enim    nisi    feces   jactarent    vulgus 
sordidum  ? 

IX.  Ver.  170. 

Fronte  sub  ad  versa  scopulis  pendentihus  antrum, 
Intus  aquas  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo. 
Fronte  sub  adversa  populis  prandentibus  antrum. 

Sic  malim,  longe  potius  quzm  scopulis  pende:-itibus : 
nugas !  nonne  vides  versu  sequenti  dulces  aquas  ad 
potandum  &  sedilia  ad  discumbendum  dari  ?  in  quo- 
rum usum  ?  quippe  prandentium, 

F  2  X.  Ver. 
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X.  Ver.  i88. 

Tres  llttore  cer^vos 
Prospicit  errantes :  hos  tola  armenta  sequuntur 
A  tergo 


Tres  littore  corvos 
Aspicit  errantes :  hos  agmina  tota  sequuntur 
A  tergo 

Cerviy  lectio  vulgata,  absurditas  notisslma:  hjEC 
anlmalia  in  Africa  non  inventa,  quis  nescit  ?  at  motus 
&  amlulandi  ritus  corvorum,  quis  non  agnovit  hoc 
loco  ?  LUtorey  locus  ubi  errant  corvi,  uti  noster 
alibi, 

Et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena. 
Omen  prasclarissimum,    immo  et  agminibus  miUtum 
frequenter  observatum,  ut  patet  ex  historicis. 

XL  Ver.  748. 

Arcturum,  pluviasque  Hyades,  geminosque  Triones 
Error  gravissimus.     Corrigo, — septemque  'Triones, 

XII.  Ver..  631. 

Quare  agite,  O  juvenes,  teclis  succedite  nostris. 

Leciis   potius  dicebat  Dido,    polita   magis   oratione,,, 

&  quas  unica  voce  et  torum  &  mensam  exprimebat : 

Hanc  lectionem  probe  confirmat  appellatio  Ojuvenes  ! 

Duplicem  hunc  sensum  alibi  etiam  Maro  lepide  in- 

nuit,  JEn,  iv.  ver.  19. 

Huic  uni  forsan  potui  succumbere  culpa : 

Anna !  fatebor  enini— — 

Sic  corriges, 

Huic  uni  [yiro  scil.]  potui  succumbere  culpas  ? 

Anna !  fatebor  enim,  etc. 

Vox  succumbere  quam  eleganter  ambigua ! 

LIBER 
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LIBER  SECUNDUS.    Ver.  I. 

CoNTICUERE  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant, 
Inde  toro  pater  iEneas  sic  orsus  ab  alto. 
Concuhiere  otnnes,  intenteque  ora  tenebant  i 
Inde  toro  salur  ^neas  sic  orsus  ab  alto. 

Concubuere,  quia  toro  ^neam  vidimus  accumben- 
tem :  quin  et  altera  ratio,  scil.  contuuere  &  ora  te- 
mhant-,  tautologice  dictum.  In  manuscripto  perquam 
rarissimo  in  patris  museo,  legitur,  ore  gemehant  \  sed 
magis  ingeniose  quam  vere.  Satur  i^neas,  quippe 
qui  jamjam  a  prandio  surrexit :  pater  nihil  ad  rem. 

II.  Ver.  3. 

Infanduntj  reglna,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 
Infantum i  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 
Sic  haud  dubito  veterrimis  codicibus  scriptum  fuisse : 
quod  satis   constat   ex   perantiqua   ilia    Britannorum 
cantilena  vocata  Chevy  Chace^  cujus  autor  hunc   lo- 
cum sibi  ascivit  in  h^c  verba, 

'The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

in.  Ver.  4. 

Trojanas  ut  opes^  et  lamentabile  regnum 

Eruerint  Danai. 

Trojanas  ut  oves  et  lamentabile  regnum 

Diruerint. 

Mallem  oves  potius  quam  opeSy  quoniam  in  anti- 
quissimis  illis  temporibus  oves  et  armenta  divitise 
regum  fuere.  Vel  fortasse  oves  Paridis  innuit,  quas 
super  Idam  nuperrime  pascebat,  et  jam  in  vindictam 
pro  Helenas  raptu,  a  Menelao,  Ajace  [vid.  Hon 
Sat.  ii.  3.]  aliisque  ducibus,  merito  occisas. 

F  3  IV.  Ver. 
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IV.  Ver.  5.. 

Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidiy 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

Qunsque  ipse  miserrimus  audi, 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui- 

Omnia  tam  audita  quam  visa  recte'  distinctione 
enarrare  hie  i^neas  profitetur :  multa  quorum  nox  ea 
fatalis  sola  conscia  fuit,  vir  probus  et  pius  tanquam 
'visa  referre  non  potuit. 

V.  Ver.  7. 

Quis  \.2&.2i  fando 
Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? 

Quis  X.2X12L  flendo, 
Temperet  in  lachrymis  ? 

Major  enim  doloris  indicatio,  absque  modo  la- 
chrymare,  quam  solummodo  a  lachrymis  non  tern- 
perare. 

VI.  Ver.  9. 

Et  jam  nox  humida  coelo 
Prascipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sydera  somnos. 

Et  jam  nox  lumina  coelo 
Prsecipitaf,  suadentque  latentia  sydera  somnos. 

Lectio,  humida^  vespertinum  rorem  solum  innuere 
videtur :    magis  mi  arridet  lumina^  quse  latentia  post- 
quam  pr^cipitaritury  auroras  adventum  annunciant. 
Sed  si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostrosy 
Et  breviter  Trojrs  supremum'audivt  lalorem, 
Sed  si  tantus  amor  curas  cognoscere  metis, 
Et  breve  ter  Trojas  superumque  audire  lahores, 

Cura  Noctis  (scilicet  noctis  excidii  Trojani)  magis 
compendiose  (vel  ut  dixit  ipse  breviter)  totam  belli 
carastrophen  denotat,  quam  diffusa  illa.^t  indetermi- 

nata 
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nata  lectio,  casus  nostras.  Ter  audire  gratiim  fuisse 
Didoni,  patet  ex  libro  quarto,  iibi  dicitur,  Iliaccsque 
iteriim  demens  audire  lahores  exposcit :  1'er  enim  pro 
s^pe  usurpatur.  'Trojc^y  superumque  lahcres^  recte, 
quia  non  tantum  homines  sed  &  Dii  sese  his  laboribus 
immiscuerunt.  Vide  iEn.  ii.  ver.  6io,  -etc, 
Quanquam  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctuque  refugity 

Incipiam. 

Quanquam  animus  meminisse  horret,  luctusqueresurgity 
Resurgit  multo  ;  roprius  dolorem  renascentem  notat 
quam  ut  hactenus,  refugit. 

VII.  Ver.   19. 

Fracti  bello,  fatisque  repulsi 
Ductores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis 
Instar  mentis  equum^  divina  Palladis  arte 

iEdificant etc, 

Tracti  bello,  fatisque  repulsi. 

"Tracti  &  repulsi,  antithesis  perpulchra  !  Fracti^  fri- 
gide  et  vulgariter. 

Equum  jam  'Trojanum  (ut  vulgus  loquitur)  adea- 
musi  quem  si  equam  Gracam  vocabis,  lector,  mi- 
nime  pecces :  solse  enim  femell^  utero  gestant. 
Uterumque  armato  milite  complent — Uteroque  recusso 
Insonuere    cav<£ — Atque    utero    sonitum    quater    arma 

dedere Inclusos  utero  DanaoSy  &c.     Vox  fceta  non 

convenit    maribus, — Scandit   fatalis    machina    muroSy 

Foeta  armis Palladem   virginem,    equo   mari  fa- 

bricando  invigilare  decuisse,  quis  putat?  et  incredi- 
bile  prorsus !  Quamobrem  existimo  veram  equa  lec- 
tionem  passim  restituendam,  nisi  ubi  forte,  metri 
caussa,  equum  potius  quam  equam,  genus,  pro  sexu, 
dixit  Maro.  Vale  1  dum  h^c  paucula  corriges,  ma- 
jus  opus  moveo. 

F4  AN 
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ESSAY 

OF  THE    LEARNED 

.  MARTINUS    SCRIBLERUS, 

CONCERNING    THE 

ORIGIN  OF  SCIENCES. 

Written  to  the  most  Learned  Dr. F.R.S.  from 

the  Deserts  of  Nubia. 

Among  all  the  inquiries  which  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  curious  and  inquisitive,  there  is  none 
more  worthy  the  search  of  a  learned  head,  than  the 
source  from  whence  we  derive  those  arts  and  sciences 
which  raise  us  so  far  above  the  vulgar,  the  countries 
in  which  they  rose,  and  the  channels  by  which  they 
have  been  conveyed.  As  those,  who  first  brought 
them  among  us,  attained  them  by  travelling  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  I  may  boast  of  some  ad- 
vantages by  the  same  means ;  since  I  write  this  from 
the  deserts  of  Ethiopia,  from  those  plains  of  sand, 
which  have  buried  the  pride  of  invading  armies,  with 
my  foot  perhaps  at  this  instant  ten  fathom  over  the 
grave  of  Cambyses ;  a  solitude  to  which  neither  Py- 
thagoras nor  ApoUonius  ever  penetrated. 

It   is   universally   agreed,    that   arts   and   sciences 
were  derived  to  us  from  the  ^Egyptians  and  Indians  i 

but 
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but  from  whom  they  first  received  them  is  yet  a  se- 
cret. The  highest  period  of  time,  to  which  the 
learned  attempt  to  trace  them,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy,  when  their  inventors  were 
worshipped  a.  Gods.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  go 
backward  into  times  even  more  remote,  and  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  their  history,  from  whatever  dark 
and  broken  hints  may  any  way  be  found  in  ancient 
authors  concerning  them. 

Nor  Troy  nor  Thebes  were  the  first  of  empires ; 
we  have  mention,  though  not  histories,  of  an  earlier 
warlike  people  called  the  Pygm^ans.  I  cannot  but 
persuade  myself,  from  those  accounts  in  Homer  *, 
Aristotle,  and  others,  of  their  history,  wars  and  re- 
volutions, and  from  the  very  air  in  which  those  au- 
thors speak  of  them  as  of  things  known,  that  they 
were  then  a  part  of  the  study  of  die  learned.  And 
though  all  we  directly  hear  is  of  their  military  achieve- 
ments, in  the  brave  defence  of  their  country  from  the 
annual  invasions  of  a  powerful  enemy,  yet  I  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  they  excelled  as  much  in  the  arts  of 
peaceful  government ;  though  there  remain  no  traces 
of  their  civil  institutions.  Empires  as  great  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  wreck  of  time,  and  such 
sudden  periods  have  been  put  to  them,  as  occasion  a 
total  ignorance  of  their  story.  And  if  I  should  con- 
jecture, that  the  like  happened  to  this  nation  from  a 
general  extirpation  of  the  people  by  those  flocks  of 
monstrous  birds,  wherewith  andquity  agrees  they 
were  continually  infested  i  it  ought  not  to  seem  more 
incredible,  than  that  one  of  the  Baleares  was  wasted 
by  rabbits,  Smynthe  by  mice  f ,  and  of  late  Bermu- 

♦  II.  iii.  Horn.  f  Eustathius  in  Horn.  II.  i. 
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das  almost  depopulated  by  rats  *.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  to  imagine,  than  that  the  few  survivors  of  that 
empire  retired  into  the  depths  of  their  deserts,  where 
they  lived  undisturbed,  till  they  were  found  out  by 
Osiris  in  his  travels  to  instruct  mankind. 

"  He  met,  says  Diodorus  f,  in  /Ethiopia  a  sort  of 
"  little  Satyrs,  who  were  hairy  one  half  of  their  body, 
'^  and  whose  leader  Pan  accompanied  him  in  his  ex- 
*'  pedidon  for  the  civilizing  of  mankind".  Now  of 
this  great  personage  Pan  we  have  a  very  particular 
description  in  the  ancient  writers ;  who  unanimously 
agree  to  represent  him  shaggy-bearded,  hairy  all 
over,  half  a  man  and  half  a  beast,  and  walking  erect 
v/ith  a  staff,  the  posture  in  which  his  race  do  to  this 
day  appear  among  us.  And  since  the  chief  thing  to 
which  he  applied  himself,  was  the  civilizing  of  man- 
kind, it  should  seem,  that  the  first  principles  of  sci- 
ence must  be  received  from  that  nation,  to  which  the 
Gods  were  by  Homer  J  said  to  resort  twelve  days 
every  year^  for  the  conversation  of  its  wise  and  just 
inhabitants. 

If  from  Egypt  we  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  India, 
we  shall  find,  that  their  knowledge  also  derived  itself 
from  the  same  source.  To  that  country  did  these 
noble  creatures  accompany  Bacchus  in  his  expedition 
under  the  conduct  of  Silenus,  who  is  also  described 
to  us  with  the  same  marks  and  qualifications. 
"  Mankind  is  ignorant,  saith  Diodorus  \\,  whence 
*^  Silenus  derived  his  birth,  through  hia  great  anti* 
"  quity  J  but  he  had  a  tail  on  his  loins,  as  likewise 
"  had  all  his  progeny,  in  sign  of  their  descent". 
Here  then  they  settled  a  colony,  which  to  this  day 

*  Speede,  in  Bermudas.  t  L*  i-  ch.  18.  Dio4. 

:;:  ll.  i.  H  Died.  L.  ill.  ch.  65. 
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subsists  with  the  same  tails.  From  this  time  they 
seem  to  liave  communicated  themselves  only  to  those 
men,  who  retired  from  the  converse  of  their  own 
species  to  a  more  uninterrupted  life  of  contemplation. 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  midst  of 
those  solitudes  they  instituted  the  so  much  celebrated 
order  of  gymnosophists.  For  whoever  observes  the 
scene  and  manner  of  their  life,  will  easily  find  them 
to  have  imitated  with  all  exactness  imaginable  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  masters  and  instructors. 
They  are  said  to  dwell  in  the  thickest  woods,  to  go 
naked,  to  suffer  their  bodies  to  be  over-run  with 
hair,  and  their  nails  to  grow  to  a  prodigious  length. 
Plutarch  *  says,  "  they  eat  what  they  could  get  in  the 
"  fields,  their  drink  was  water,  and  their  bed  made  of 
*^  leaves  or  moss".  And  Herodotus  -j-  tells  us,  that 
they  esteemed  it  a  great  exploit  to  kill  very  many 
ants  or  creeping  things. 

Hence  we  see,  that  the  two  nations  which  contend 
for  the  origin  of  learning,  are  the  same  that  have 
ever  most  abounded  with  this  ingenious  race. 
Though  they  have  contested,  which  was  first  blest 
with  the  rise  of  science,  yet  have  they  conspired  in 
being  grateful  to  their  common  masters.  Egypt  is  so 
well  known  to  have  worshipped  them  of  old  in  their 
own  images  i  and  India  may  be  credibly  supposed 
to  have  done  the  same  from  that  adoration,  which 
tlaey  paid  in  latter  times  to  the  tooth  of  one  of  these 
hairy  philosophers ;  in  just  gratitude,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  the  mouLh,  from  which  they  received  their 
knowledge. 

Pass  we   now  over  into  Greece :  where  we  find 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Orat.  on  Alexander's  fortune. 
f  Herodot.  L.  i. 
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Orpheus  returning  out  of  Egypt,  with  the  same  in- 
tent as  Osiris  and  Bacchus  made  their  expeditions. 
From  this  period  it  was,  that  Greece  first  heard  the 
name  of  satyrs,  or  owned  them  for  semidei.  And 
hence  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he 
brought  some  of  this  wonderful  species  along  with 
him,  who  also  had  a  leader  of  the  line  of  Pan,  of  the 
same  name,  and  expressly  called  king  by  Theo- 
critus *.  If  thus  much  be  allowed,  we  easily  account 
for  two  of  the  strangest  reports  in  all  antiquity.  One 
is,  that  of  the  beasts  following  the  musick  of  Or- 
pheus; which  has  been  interpreted  of  his  taming 
savage  tempers,  but  will  thus  have  a  literal  applica- 
tion. The  other,  which  we  most  insist  upon,  is  the 
fabulous  story  of  the  Gods  compressing  women  m 
woods  under  bestial  appearances;  which  will  be 
solved  by  the  love  these  sages  are  known  to  bear  to 
the  females  of  our  kind.  I  am  sensible  it  may  be 
objected,  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  compressed 
in  the  shape  of  different  animals;  but  to  this'  we 
ansv/er,  that  women  under  such  apprehensions  hardly 
know  what  shape  they  have  to  deal  with. 

From  what  has  been  last  said,  in  is  highly  credible, 
that  to  this  ancient  and  generous  race  the  world  is 
indebted,  if  not  for  the  heroes,  at  least  for  the  acutest 
wits  of  antiquity.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances, is  that  great  mimic  genius  ^sop  f,  for  whose 
extraction  from  these  syhestres  homines  we  may  gather 
an  argument  from  Planudes,  who  says,  that  i^sop 
signifies  the  same  thing  as  ^thiop,  the  original  na- 
tion of  our  people.  For  a  second  argument  we  may 
offer  the  description  of  his  person,  which  was  short, 

♦  n«y^  Aval,  Theocr.  Id.  L        f  Vit.  iEsop.  initio. 
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deformed,  and  almost  savage;  Insomuch  that  he 
might  have  lived  in  the  woods,  had  not  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  temper  made  him  rather  adapt  himself  to 
our  manners,  and  come  to  court  in  wearing  apparel. 
The  diird  proof  is  his  acute  and  sadrical  wit;  and 
lasdy,  his  great  knowledge  in  the  nature  of  beasts> 
together  with  the  natural  pleasure  he  took  to  speak  of 
them  upon  all  occasions. 

The  next  instance  I  shall  produce  is  Socrates  *. 
First,  it  was  a  tradition,  that  he  was  of  an  uncommon 
birth  from  the  rest  of  men :  secondly,  he  had  a  coun- 
tenance confessing  the  line  he  sprung  from,  being 
bald,  flat-nosed,  with  prominent  eyes,  and  a  down- 
ward look  :  thirdly,  he  turned  certain  fables  of  ^sop 
into  verse,  probably  out  of  his  respect  to  beasts  in 
general,  and  love  to  his  family  in  particular. 

In  process  of  time  the  women,  with  whom  these 
Sylvans  would  have  lovingly  cohabited,  were  either 
taught  by  mankind,  or  incjuced  by  an  abhorrence  of 
their  shapes,  to  shun  their  embraces ;  so  that  our 
sages  were  necessitated  to  mix  with  beasts.  This  by 
degrees  occasioned  the  hair  of  their  posterity  to  grow 
higher  than  their  middles ;  it  rose  in  one  generation 
to  their  arms,  in  the  second  it  invaded  their  necks,  in 
the  diird  it  gained  the  ascendant  of  their  heads,  till 
the  degenerate  appearance,  in  Vv^hich  the  species  is 
now  immersed,  became  completed.  Though  we 
must  here  observe,  that  there  were  a  few,  who  fell 
not  under  the  common  calamity ;  there  being  some 
unprejudiced  women  in  every  age,  by  virtue  of  whom 
a  total  extinction  of  the  original  race  was  prevented. 
It   is   remarkable   also,  that  even  where    they  were 

*  Vid.  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
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mixed,  the  defection  from  their  nature  was  not  sd 
entire,  but  there  still  appeared  marvellous  qualities 
among  them,  as  was  manifest  in  those,  who  followed 
Alexander  in  India.  How  did  they  attend  his  army 
and  survey  his  order !  how  did  they  cast  themselves 
into  the  same  forms  for  march  or  for  combat !  what 
an  imitation  was  there  of  all  his  discipline  !  the  an- 
cient true  remains  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  of 
that  consdtution,  which  they  enjoyed,  while  they 
were  yet  a  monarchy. 

To  proceed  to  Italy:  at  the  first  appearance  of 
these  wild  philosophers,  there  were  some  of  the 
least  mixed  who  vouchsafed  to  converse  with  man- 
kind ;  which  is  evident  from  the  name  of  Fauns  *, 
a  fando,  or  speaking.  Such  was  he,  who  coming 
out  of  the  woods  in  hatred  to  tyranny,  encouraged 
the  Roman  army  to  proceed  against  the  Hetruscans, 
who  would  have  restored  Tarquin.  But  here,  as 
in  all  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  there  was  a 
great  and  memorable  era,  in  which  they  began  to 
be  silent.  This  we  may  place  something  near  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  when  the  number,  vanity,  and 
folly  of  human  philosophers  increased,  by  which  men*s 
heads  became  too  much  puzzled  to  receive  the  simpler 
wisdom  of  these  ancient  Sylvans  j  the  quesdons  of 
that  academy  were  too  numerous  to  be  consistent 
with  their  ease  to  answer :  and  too  intricate,  extra- 
vagant, idle,  or  pernicious,  to  be  any  other  than  a 
derision  and  scorn  unto  them.  From  this  period,  if 
we  ever  hear  of  their  giving  answers,  it  is  only  when 
caught,  bound,  and  constrained,  in  like  manner  as 
was  that  ancient  Grecian  prophet,  Proteus. 

♦  Livy, 

Ac> 
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Accordingly  we  read  in  Sylla's  *  time  of  such  a 
philosopher  taken  near  Dyrrachium,  who  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  them  a  lecture  by  all  they  could 
say  to  him,  and  only  showed  his  power  in  sounds  by 
neighing  like  a  horse. 

But  a  more  successful  attempt  was  made  in  Au- 
gustus's reign  by  the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  great 
Virgil  J  whom,  together  with  Varus,  the  commen- 
tators suppose  to  have  been  the  true  persons,  who  are 
related  in  the  sixth  Bucolick  to  have  caught  a  phi- 
losopher, and  doubtless  a  genuine  one  of  the  race 
of  the  old  Sllenus.  To  prevail  upon  him  to  be 
communicative  (of  the  importance  of  which  Virgil 
was  well  aware)  they  not  only  tied  him  fast,  but 
allured  him  likewise  by  a  courteous  present  of  a 
comely  maiden  called  ^Egle,  which  m.ade  him  sing 
both  merrily  and  instructively.  In  this  song  we 
have  their  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  same  in  all 
probability  as  was  taught  so  many  ages  before  in  the 
great  pygmrean  empire,  and  several  hieroglyphical 
fables  under  which  they  couched  or  embellished 
their  morals.  For  which  reason  I  look  upon  this 
Bucolick  as  an  inestimable  treasure  of  the  most  an- 
cient science. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  we  hear  of  another 
taken  in  a  net,  and  brought  to  Alexandria,  round 
whom  the  people  flocked  to  hear  his  wisdom;  but 
as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  reporteth,  he  proved  a 
dumb  philosopher  -,  and  only  instructed  by  action. 

The  last  we  shall  speak  of,  who  seemeth  to  be  of 
the  true  race,  is  said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  met  St. 
Anthony  f   in  a  desert ;    who  inquiring  the  way  of 

•  Vid.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Sylls.         f  Vit.  St.  Ant. 
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him,  he  showed  his  understanding  and  courtesy  by 
pointing,  but  would  not  answer,  for  he  was  a  dumb 
philosopher  also. 

These  are  all  the  notices,  which  I  am  at  present 
able  to  gather,  of  the  appearance  of  so  great  and 
learned  a  people  on  your  side  of  the  world.  But 
if  we  return  to  their  ancient  native  seats,  Africa  and 
India,  we  shall  diere  find,  even  in  modern  times, 
many  traces  of  their  original  conduct  and  valour. 

In  Africa  (as  we  read  among  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Purchas's  collections)  a  body  of  them,  whose 
leader  was  inflamed  with  love  for  a  woman,  by 
martial  power  and  stratagem  won  a  fort  from  the 
Portuguese. 

But  I  must  leave  all  others  at  present  to  celebrate 
the  praise  of  two  of  their  unparalleled  monarchs  in 
India.  The  one  was  Perimal  the  magnificent,  a 
prince  most  learned  and  communicative  j  to  whom 
in  Malabar  their  excess  of  zeal  dedicated  a  temple, 
raised  on  seven  hundred  pillars,  not  inferiour  in  Maf- 
focus's  *  opinion  to  those  of  Agrippa  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  other,  Hanimant  the  Marvellous,  his  relarion 
and  successor,  w^hose  knowledge  was  so  great,  as 
made  his  followers  doubt  if  even  that  wise  species 
could  arrive  at  such  perfecdon:  and  therefore  they 
rather  imagined  him  and  his  race  a  sort  of  gods 
formed  into  apes.  His  was  the  tooth  which  the 
Portuguese  took  in  Bisnagar  1559,  for  which  the 
Indians  offered,  according  to  Linschotten  f ,  the  im- 
mense sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  ducats.  Nor 
let  me  quit  this  head  without  mentioning  with  all  due 
respect  Orang  Outang  the   great,    the    last   of  this 

♦  MafF.  1  i.  t  Linscliot.  cli.  44. 
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line ;  whose  unhappy  chance  it  was  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Europeans.  Oran  Outang,  whose  value  was 
not  known  to  us,  for  he  was  a  mute  philosopher: 
Oran  Outang,  by  whose  dissection  the  learned  Dr. 
Tyson  *  has  added  a  confirmation  to  this  system, 
from  the  resemblance  between  the  hc7no  sylvestris^  and 
our  human  body,  in  those  organs  by  which  the  ra- 
tional soul  is  exerted. 

We  must  now  descend  to  consider  this  people  as 
sunk  into  the  hruta  natura  by  their  continual  com- 
merce with  beasts.  Yet  even  at  this  time,  what  ex- 
periments do  they  not  afford  us,  of  relieving  some 
from  the  spleen,  and  others  from  imposthumes,  by 
occasioning  laughter  at  proper  seasons  !  v/ith  what 
readiness  do  they  enter  into  the  imitation  of  v/hatever 
is  remarkable  in  human  life  !  and  what  surprising  re- 
lations have  le  Comte  f  and  others  given  of  their 
appetites,  acdons,  conceptions,  affections,  varieties 
of  imaginations,  and  abilities  capable  of  pursuing 
them !  If  under  their  present  low  circumstances  of 
birth  and  breeding,  and  in  so  short  a  term  of  life  as 
is  now  allotted  them,  they  so  far  exceed  all  beasts, 
and  equal  many  men  \  what  prodigies  may  we  not 
conceive  of  those,  who  were  nati  meliorilus  ahnisy 
those  primitive,  longeval,  and  antediluvian  man- 
tigers,  who  first  taught  science  to  the  world  ? 

This  account,  which  is  entirely  my  own,  I  am 
proud  to  imagine  has  traced  knowledge  from  a  foun- 
tain correspondent  to  several  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
though  hitherto  undiscovered  both  by  them  and  the 
more  ingenious  moderns.  And  now  what  shall  I  say 
to  mankind  in  the  thought  of  this  great  discovery  ? 

*  Dr.  Tyson's  Anatomy  of  a  Pigmy,  4to. 

f   Father  le  Comte,  a  Jesuit,  in  the  account  of  his  travels. 
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what,  but  that  they  should  abate  of  then*  pride,  and 
consider  that  the  authors  of  our  knowledge  are  among 
the  beasts  ?  that  these,  who  were  our  elder  brothers 
by  a  day  in  the  creation,  whose  kingdom  (like  that 
in  the  scheme  of  Plato)  was  governed  by  philoso- 
phers, who  flourished  with  learning  in  /Ethiopia  and 
India,  are  now  undistinguished,  and  known  only  by 
the  same  appellation  as  the  man-tiger  and  the  mon- 
key ? 

As  to  speech,  I  make  no  question,  that  there  are 
remains  of  the  first  and  less  corrupted  race  in  their 
native  deserts,  who  yet  have  the  power  of  it.  Eut 
the  vulgar  reason  given  by  the  Spaniards,  "  that  they 
"  will  not  speak  for  fear  of  being  set  to  work,"  is 
alone  a  sufficient  one,  considering  how  exceedingly 
all  other  learned  persons  affect  their  ease.  A  ,second 
is,  that  these  observant  creatures,  having  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  cruelty  with  which  that  nation  treated 
their  brother  Indians,  find  it  necessary  not  to  show 
themselves  to  be  men,  that  they  may  be  protected 
not  only  from  work,  but  from  cruelty  also.  Thirdly, 
they  could  at  best  take  no  delight  to  converse  with 
the  Spaniards,  whose  grave  and  sullen  temper  is  so 
averse  to  that  natural  and  open  cheerfulness,  which  is 
generally  observed  to  accompany  all  true  knowledge. 

But  now  were  it  possible,  that  any  way  could  be 
found  to  draw  forth  their  latent  qualities,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  would  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  learned 
world,  both  in  respect  of  recovering  past  knowledge, 
and  promoting  the  future.  Might  there  not  be  found 
certain  gentle  and  artful  methods,  whereby  to  endear 
us  to  them  ?  Is  there  no  nation  in  the  world,  whose 
natural  turn  is  adapted  to  engage  tlieir  society,  and 
win  them  by  a  sweet  similitude  of  manners  ?  Is  there 
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no  nation,  where  the  men  might  allure  them  by  a 
distinguishing  civility,  and  in  a  manner  fascinate  them 
by  assimilated  motions  ?  no  nation,  where  the  women 
with  easy  freedoms,  and  the  gendest  treatment,  might 
oblige  the  loving  creatures  to  sensible  returns  of  hu- 
manity ?  The  love  I  bear  my  native  country  prompts 
me  to  wish  this  nation  might  be  Great  Britain  -,  but 
alas  !  in  our  present  wretched,  divided  condition, 
how  can  we  hope,  that  foreigners  of  so  great  prudence 
will  freely  declare  their  sentiments  in  the  midst  of 
violent  parties,  and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  their 
friends,  relations,  and  country  ?  The  affection  I  bear 
our  neighbour  state,  would  incline  me  to  wish  it  were 

Holland Sed  l^vd  in  parte  mamilU  Nil  salit  Arca- 

dico.     It   is  from  France  then  we  must  expect  this 
restoration  of  learning,  whose  late  monarch  took  the 
sciences  under  his  protection,  and  raised  them  to  so 
great   a  height.     May  we  not  hope   their  emissaries 
will  some  time  or  other  have  instructions,  not  only  to 
invite  learned  men   into  their  country,    but  learned 
beasts,  the  true  ancient  man-tigers  I  mean  of  Ethio- 
pia and  India  P  Might  not  the  talents  of  each  kind  of 
these  be  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the  several 
sciences  ?    the  man-tigers  to  instruct  heroes,  states- 
men, and  scholars ;  baboons  to  teach  ceremony  and 
address  to  courtiers ;  monkeys,  the  art  of  pleasing  in 
conversation,  and  agreeable  affectadons  to  ladies  and 
their  lovers  -,  apes  of  less  learning,  to  form  comedians 
and  dancing-masters ;    and  marmosets,  court  pages 
and  young  English  travellers  ?  But  the  distinguishing 
of  each  kind,  and  allotting  the   proper  business   to 
each,  I  leave  to  the  inquisitive  and  penetrating  genius 
of  the  Jesuits  in  their  respective  missions. 
Vale  ^  fruere. 


C,   '' 


ANNUS  MIRABILIS: 

OR, 

THE  WONDERFUL 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  APPROACHING 

CONJUNCTION  OF  THE 

PLANETS  JUPITER,  MARS,  AND  SATURN. 

By  Mart.  Scriblerus,   'Phihrnath, 

■  In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicer e  formas 
Corpora 

1  SUPPOSE  every  body  is  sufficiently  apprised  of^ 
and  duly  prepared  for,  the  famous  conjuncdon  to  be 
celebrated  the  29th  of  diis  instant  December  1722, 
foretold  by  all  the  sages  of  antiquity  under  the  name 
of  the  annus  mirahilisy  or  the  metamorphostical  con- 
junction :  a  word  which  denotes  the  mutual  trans- 
formation of  sexes  (the  effect  of  that  configuration  of 
the  celestial  bodies)  the  human  m.ales  being  to  be 
turned  into  females,  and  the  human  females  into 
males. 

The  Egyptians  have  represented  this  great  trans- 
formation by  several  significant  hieroglyphics,  parti- 
cularly one  very  remarkable.     There  are  carved  upon 
an  obelisk,  a  barber  and  a  midwife  i  the  barber  deli- 
vers 
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vers  his  razor  to  the  midwife,  and  she  her  swaddling- 
dothes  to  the  barber.  Accordingly  Thales  Milesius 
(who,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  borrowed  his 
learning  from  the  Egyptians)  after  having  computed 
the  time  of  this  famous  conjunction,  '^  then,"  says  he, 
^'  shall  men  and  women  mutually  exchange  the  pangs 
"  of  shaving  and  childbearing," 

Anaximander  modestly  describes  this  metamorpho- 
sis in  mathematical  terms,  "  then, '  says  he,  "  sh^ll 
**  the  negadve  quantity  of  the  women  be  turned  into 
"  positive,  their  —  into  +  (i.  e.)  their  minus  into 
''plus:' 

Plato  not  only  speaks  of  this  great  change,  but  de- 
scribes all  the  preparations  toward  it.  ''  Long  before 
"  the  bodily  transformation  (says  he)  nature  shall  be- 
"  gin  the  most  difficult  part  of  her  work,  by  changing 
"  the  ideas  and  inclinadons  of  the  two  sexes :  men 
"  shall  turn  efreminate,  and  women  manly  -,  wives 
"  shall  domineer,  and  husbands  obey ;  ladies  shall 
"  ride  a  horseback,  dressed  like  cavaliers ;  princes 
"  and  nobles  appear  in  nightrails  and  petticoats  i  men 
"  shall  squeak  upon  theatres  with  female  voices,  and 
*^  women  corrupt  virgins ;  lords  shall  knot  and  cue 
''  paper :  and  even  the  northern  people,  dfTi\,'X  ^.'^Trpiu 
"  o/3ii/ery."  A  phrase  (which  for  modesty's  sake  I 
forbear  to  translate)  which  denotes  a  vice  too  frequent 
among  us. 

That  the  ministry  foresaw  this  great  change,  is 
plain  from  the  calico  act  -,  whereby  it  is  now  be- 
come the  occupation  of  the  women  all  over  Eng- 
land, to  convert  their  useless  female  habits  into  beds, 
window-curtains,  chairs,  and  joint-stools  -,  undressing 
themselves  (as  it  were)  before  their  transformation. 

The   philosophy   of  this    transformation    will   not 
G  J  seem 
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seem  surprising  to  people,  who  search  into  the  bot- 
tom of  things.  Madame  Bourignon,  a  devout  French 
lady,  has  shown  us,  how  man  was  at  first  created 
male  and  female  in  one  individual,  having  the  faculty 
of  propagation  wichin  himselfi  a  circumstance  ne- 
cessary to  the  state  of  innocence,  wherein  a  man's 
happiness  was  not  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
another.  It  was  not  till  after  he  had  made  a  faux 
pas,  that  he  had  his  female  mate.  Many  such  trans-^ 
formations  of  individuals  have  been  well  attested  ; 
particularly  one  by  Montaigne,  and  another  by  the 
late  bishop  of  Salisbury.  From  all  which  it  appears, 
that  this  system  of  male  and  female  has  already  un- 
dergone, and  may  hereafcer  suffer,  several  altera- 
tions. Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows,  that  a 
woman  is  but  an  introverted  manj  a  new  fusion 
and  flatus  will  turn  the  hollow  bottom  of  a  bottle 
into  a  convexity ;  but  I  forbear  for  the  sake  of  my 
modest  men-readers,  who  are  in  a  few  days  to  be 
virgins, 

'  In  some  subjects  the  smallest  alterations  will  do : 
some  men  are  sufficiently  spread  about  the  hips,  and 
contrived  with  that  female  softness,  that  they  want 
only  the  negative  quantity  to  make  them  buxom 
wenches ;  and  there  are  women  who  are,  as  it  were, 
already  the  ebauche  *  of  a  good  sturdy  man.  If  nature 
could  be  puzzled,  it  will  be  how  to  bestow  the  re- 
dundant matter  of  the  exuberant  bubbies  that  now 
appear  about  town,  or  how  to  roll  out  the  short 
dapper  fellows  into  well-sized  women. 

This  great  conjunction  will  begin  to   operate  on 
Saturday  the  29th  instant.     Accordingly  about  eight 

*  Sketch,  rough  draught,  or  essay. 

at 
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at  night,  as  Senezino  shall  begin  at  the  opera,  Si  vi- 
dete^  he  shall  be  observed  to  make  an  unusual  mo- 
tion ;  upon  which  the  audience  will  be  affected  with 
a  red  suffusion  over  their  countenance :  and.  because 
a  strong  succussion  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly  is 
necessary  toward  performing  this  great  operation, 
both  sexes  v/ill  be  thrown  into  a  profuse  involuntary 
laughter.  Then,  to  use  the  modest  terms  of  Anaxi- 
mander,  "  shall  negative  quantity  be  turned  into 
*^  positive,  ^r."  Time  never  beheld,  nor  will  it 
ever  assemble,  such  a  number  of  untouched  virgins 
within  those  walls !  but  alas !  such  will  be  the  im- 
patience and  curiosity  of  people  to  act  in  their  nev/ 
capacity,  that  many  of  them  will  be  completed  men 
and  women  that  very  night.  To  prevent  the  disor- 
ders that  may  happen  upon  this  occasion,  is  the  chief 
design  of  this  paper. 

Gentlemen  have  begun  already  to  make  use  of  this 
conjuncdon  to  compass  their  filthy  purposes.  They 
tell  the  ladies,  forsooth,  that  it  is  only  parting  with 
a  perishable  commodity,  hardly  of  so  much  value  as 
a  callico  under-petticoat  j  since,  like  its  mistress,  it 
will  be  useless  in  the  form  it  is  now  in.  If  the  ladies 
have  no  regard  to  the  dishonour  and  immorality  of 
the  action,  I  desire  they  will  consider,  that  nature, 
who  never  destroys  her  own  productions,  will  exempt 
bigbellied  women  till  the  time  of  their  lying  in  \  so 
that  not  to  be  transformed,  will  be  the  same  as  to  be 
pregnant.  If  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
defend  a  fortress,  that  is  to  be  demolished  in  a  few 
days,  let  them  reflect,  that  it  will  be  a  melancholy- 
thing  nine  months  hence  to  be  brought  to  bed  of 
a  bastard  y  a  posthumous  bastard,  as  it  were,  to  which 
the  quondam  father  can  be  no  more  than  a  dry  nurse. 

G  4  This 
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This  wonderful  transformation  is  the  instrument 
of  nature  to  balance  matters  between  the  sexes.  The 
cruelty  of  scornful  mistresses  shall  be  returned ;  the 
slighted  maid  shall  grow  into  an  imperious  gallant, 
and  reward  her  undoer  with  a  big  belly,  and  a  bas- 
tard. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  revolutions, 
that  this  wonderful  phenomenon  will  occasion  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  long  impatiently  to  see  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  to  the  title 
of  succession  to  the  crown  j  this  being  a  case  not 
provided  for  by  the  salique  law.  There  will  be  no 
preventing  disorders  among  friars  and  monks ;  for 
certainly  vows  of  chastity  do  not  bind,  but  under  the 
sex  in  which  they  were  made.  The  same  will  hold 
good  with  marriages,  though  I  think  it  will  be  a 
scandal  among  protestants  for  husbands  and  wives  to 
part,  since  there  remains  still  a  possibility  to  perform 
the  deijitum  conjugaky  by  the  husband  being  femme 
couverte.  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe,  whether  this  transformation 
does  not  discharge  all  suits  of  rapes. 

The  pope  miust  undergo  a  new  groping,  but  the 
false  prophet  Mahomet  has  contrived  matters  well  for 
his  successors ;  for  as  the  grand  signior  has  now  a 
great  many  fine  women,  he  will  "then  have  as  many 
fine  young  gentlemen,  at  his  devotion. 

These  are  surprising  scenes;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
affirm,  that  the  ^solemn  operations  of  nature  are  sub- 
jects of  contemplation,  not  of  ridicule.  Therefore 
I  make  it  my  eai-nest  request  to  the  merry  fellows 
atid  giggling  girls  about  town,  that  they  would  not 
%>ut  themselves  in  a  high  twitter,  when  they  go  to 
^4m  a  general  lying  in  of  his  first  child;  his  officers 
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serving  as  mid  wives,  nurses,  and  rockers  dispensing 
caudle ;  or  if  they  behold  the  reverend  prelates 
dressing  the  heads  and  airing  the  linen  at  court; 
I  beg  they  will  remember  that  these  offices  must 
be  filled  with  people  of  the  greatest  regularity,  and 
best  characters.  For  the  same  reason  I  am  sorry, 
that  a  certain  prelate,  who,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
finement *,  still  preserves  his  healthy,  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, cannot  come  in  time  to  be  a  nurse  at 
court. 

I  likewise  earnestly  intreat  the  maids  of  honour, 
(then  ensigns  and  captains  of  the  guards)  that  at  their 
first  se  ting  out  they  have  some  regard  to  their  former 
station  y  and  do  not  run  wild  through  all  the  infamous 
houses  about  town :  that  the  present  grooms  of  the 
bed-chamber  (then  maids  of  honour)  would  not  eat 
chalk  and  lime  in  their  green-sickness :  and  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  men  would  remember  they  are  become 
retromingent,  and  not  by  inadvertency  lift  up  against 
walls  and  posts. 

Petticoats  will  not  be  burdensome  to  the  clergy ; 
but  balls  and  assemblies  will  be  indecent  for  some 
time. 

As  for  you,  coquettes,  bawds,  and  chamber- 
maids (the  future  ministers,  plenipotentiaries,  and 
cabinet-counsellors  to  the  princes  of  the  earth)  ma- 
nage the  great  intrigues  that  Vv'ill  be  committed  to 
your  charge,  with  your  usual  secrecy  and  conduct: 
and  the  afi^airs  of  your  masters  will  go  better  than 
ever. 

O  ye  exchange  women  !  (our  right  v/orshipful  re- 
presentatives that  are  to  be)  be  not  so  griping  in  the 
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sale  of  your  ware  as  your  predecessors,  but  consider 
that  the  nation,  like  a  spendthrift  heir,  has  run  out : 
be  likewise  a  little  more  continent  in  your  tongues 
than  you  are  at  present,  else  the  length  of  debates  will 
spoil  your  dinners. 

You  housewifely  good  women  who  now  preside 
over  the  confectionary  (henceforth  commissioners  of 
the  treasury)  be  so  good  as  to  dispense  the  sugar- 
plumbs  of  the  government  with  a  more  impartial  and 
frugal  hand. 

Ye  prudes  and  censorious  old  maids  (the  hopes  of 
the  bench)  exert  but  your  usual  talent  of  finding 
faults,  and  the  laws  will  be  strictly  executed  -,  only  I 
would  not  have  you  proceed  upon  such  slender  evi- 
dences as' you  have  done  hitherto. 

It  is  from  you,  eloquent  oyster- merchants  of  Bil- 
lingsgate, (just  ready  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and 
quoifed  like  your  sister  serjeants)  that  we  expect 
the  shortening  the  time,  and  lessening  the  expences 
of  lawsuits ;  for  I  think  you  are  observed  to  bring 
your  debates  to  a  short  issue  ;  and  even  custom  will 
restrain  you  from  taking  the  oyster,  and  leaving  only 
the  shell  to  your  client. 

0  ye  physicians!  who  in  the  figure  of  old  women 
are  to  clean  the  tripe  in  the  markets,  scour  it  as 
effectually  as  you  have  done  that  of  your  patients, 
and  the  town  will  fare  most  deliciously  on  Satur- 
days. 

1  cannot  but  congratulate  human  nature  upon  this 
happy  transformation :  the  only  expedient  left  to 
restore  the  liberties  and  tranquillity  of  mankind.  This 
is  so  evident,  that  it  is  almost  an  affront  to  common 
sense  to  insist  upon  the  proof:  if  there  can  be  any 
such  stupid  creature  as  to  doubt  it,  I  desire  he  will 

make 
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make  but  the  following  obvious  reflection.  There 
are  in  Europe  alone,  at  present,  about  a  million  of 
sturdy  fellows,  under  the  denomination  of  standing 
forces,  with  arms  in  their  hands :  that  those  are  mas- 
ters of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  the  rest, 
I  believe  no  body  will  deny.  It  is  no  less  true  in  fact, 
that  reams  of  paper,  and  above  a  square  mile  of  skins 
of  vellum  have  been  employed  to  no  purpose  to 
settle  peace  among  those  sons  of  violence.  Pray 
who  is  he  that  will  say  unto  them,  "  go  and  disband 
"  yourselves  ?'*  but  lo !  by  this  transformation  it  is 
done  at  once,  and  the  halcyon  days  of  publick  tran- 
quillity return  i  for  neither  the  military  temper  nor 
discipline  can  taint  the  soft  sex  for  a  whole  age  to 
.come :  bellaqiie  matribus  invisa,  wars  odious  to  mo- 
thers, will  not  grow  immediately  palatable  in  their 
paternal  state. 

Nor  will  the  influence  of  this  transformation  be  less 
in  family  tranquillity  than  it  is  in  national.  Great  faults 
will  be  amended,  and  frailties  forgiven  on  both  sides. 
A  wife,  who  has  been  disturbed  with  late  hours,  and 
choked  with  the  hautgout  of  a  sot,  will  remember 
her  sufl^erings,  and  avoid  the  temptations;  and  will 
for  the  same  reasons  indulge  her  mate,  in  his  female 
capacity,  in  some  passions,  which  she  is  sensible 
from  experience  are  natural  to  the  sex ;  such  as 
vanity,  fine  clothes,  being  admired,  ^c.  And  how 
tenderly  must  she  use  her  mate  under  the  breeding 
qualms  and  labour-pains  which  she  hath  felt  her- 
self? In  short,  all  unreasonable  demands  upon  hus- 
bands must  cease,  because  they  are  already  satis- 
fied, from  natural  experience,  that  they  are  impos- 
sible. 

That 
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That  the  ladies  may  govern  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  the  gentlemen  those  of  their  household,  better 
than  either  of  them  have  hitherto  done,  is  the  hearty- 
desire  of 

Their  most  sincere  well-wisher, 

M.S. 


SPECIMEN 


OF 
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Stradling  versus  Stiles. 

Le  report  del  case  argue  en  le  commen  banke  devant 
tout  les  justices  de  le  mesme  banke,  en  le  quart. 
an.  du  raygne  de  roy  Jaques,  entre  Matthew 
Stradling,  plant.  &  Peter  Stiles,  def.  en  un  action 
propter  certos  equos  coloratos,  AngUcey  ppell  8or0e$?, 
post,  per  le  dit  Matthew  vers  le  dit  Peter. 

Le  recitel  O  J  l^  John  Swale,  of  Swale-Hall  in 
del  case.  Swale-Dale  fa^t  bp  tge  IRiljer  Swale,  fet* 
tnatie  \M  ^^^t  Will  .anti  Ce^tametit :  in  togicg, 
among  ctfier  115eqnc^t0,  1a)a0  tfii^,  viz.  Out  of 
the  kind  love  and  respect  that  I  bear  unto  nny  much 
honoured  and  good  friend  Mr.  Matthew  Stradling, 
gent.  I  do  bequeath  unto  the  said  Matthew  Stradling, 
gent,  all  my  black  and  white  horses.  CS^  'EejJtator 
gat!  m  blacfe  6or^c0,  ^ij:  tofiite  fior^e^,  anli  m  PpeD 

Cge  SDcliatc  tfterefote  toa^,  (LcllBetfier 

Le  point,     or  no  tfie  0aitl  Matthew  Stradling  ^fioultl 

gaue  tge  0aiti  pucti  fiov^e^  bp  birtue  of 

Atkin 
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Pour  le  pi  Atkins  apprentice  poui*  I0  pi.  mop 

mnblt  que  Ic  pi.  vecotieiM. 

^nD  fmt  of  all  it  rcemttf)  expeDtent  to  con^itirr 
tDfiat  113  tJjC  nature  of  horses,  anti  al0O  tolint  10  tlje 
nature  of  colours;  aut)  00  tfie  argument  toill  con== 
^eciuemlji  i)il3itje  it0elf  in  a  ttoofolti  toars  tfiat  10 
to  0ap,  tSe  formal  part,  anti  substantial  part. 
Horses  are  tfie  substantial  part,  or  tgittg  bcqueatfeeti : 
black  and  white  tfie  formal  or  t)t^tvipmt  part. 

Horse,  in  a  pl)p0ical  0en0e,  Dotlj  import  a  cer- 
tain quadrupede  or  four-footed  aninnal,  which  by  the 
apt  and  regular  disposition  of  certain  proper  and  con- 
venient parts,  is  adapted,  fitted  and  constituted  for 
the  use  and  need  of  man,  ^gea,  00  nece00arp  ailtJ 
contiucilje  toa0  tl)i0  animal  conceiUeD  to  be  to  tfie 
laefioof  of  tSe  commontoeal,  tfiat  0unDrp  anti  tiitjers 
act0  of  parliament  fiat^e  from  time  to  time  tieeii 
matie  in  favour  of  horses, 

ist.  Edw.  VI.  ^afee0  tfie  tran0porting  of  horses 
tut  of  tfie  liingDom,  no  le00  a  penaitp  tgan  tijt 
forfeiture  of  40I. 

2d  and  3d  Edward  VI.  Cate0  from  horse-stealers 
t%t  benefit  of  tljeir  clevgii. 

And  the  Statutes  of  the  27th  and  3 2d  of  Hen. 
VIII.  font»e0rent)  00  far  a0  to  tafee  care  of  tfteir 
tjerp  breed:  '^fim  Qiiv  ttn0e  anfee:tor0  prutJentlp 
for0eping,  tfiat  tgep  coulti  not  better  tafee  care  of 
tBeir  oVon  po0teritp,  tSan  bp  al0o  talung  care  of 

tfiat  of  t&cir  horses. 

£tnti  of  00  great  esteem  are  horses  in  tge  epe  of 
tSc  common  lato,  tgat  \r>Sen  a  Knight  of  the  Bath 
tommittetS  anp  great  anti  enormous  crime,  U^ 
^iinitl^mmt  ip  to  ftabe  gi0  spurs  chopt  off  with  a 

cleaver. 
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cleaver,  htitiq,  a0  ma^ta*  Bracton  toel!  ob^evtetD, 
unworthy  to  ride  on  a  horse. 

Littleton,  Sect.  315.  saith,  Jf  tenants  m  common 
ma^e  a  Ica^e  resettling  for  rent  a  horse,  tjjep  0fiaU 
fiate  but  one  assise,  because,  saith  the  book,  tge  lafei 
iuill  not  suffer  a  horse  to  be  severed.  0notfier  argu= 
ment  of  tofiat  fitgg  estimation  tge  lato  ma&etfi  of 
a  gorse. 

Wilt  as  tfie  great  difference  seemetfi  not  to  be 
J50  mucfi  toucging  tfie  substantial  i^art,  horses,  let 
lis  proceeti  to  tfie  formal  or  tiescriptibe  part,  viz. 
(Hllljat  Borses  tgep  are  tfiat  come  toitgin  tgis  Bu 
quest. 

Colours  are  commonlp  of  various  kinds  and  di^ 
ferent  sorts ;  of  tofiiclj  white  autJ  black  are  tSe  t\t)0 
tjctremes,  anti,  consequentlp,  comprehend  within 
them  all  other  colours  whatsoever. 

115|i  a  jEequeSt  therefore  of  black  and  white  horses, 
gray  or  pyed  horses  may  well  pass ;  for  tD^CU  ttoo  et^ 
tremes,  or  remotest  eal3S  of  anp  tftmg  are  t^euiseti, 
t\jt  lat»,  bp  common  intentJment,  VdiU  intenU  what- 
soever is  contained  between  them  to  be  devised  too. 

l!5ut  tfie  present  case  is  Still  stronger,  coming 
not  onlp  Voitfiin  tfie  intendment,  but  also  tfie  berp 
letter  of  tfie  toorbs. 

115p  tfie  toorb  black,  all  tSe  fiorseS  tgat  are 
black  are  devised ;  hp  tf)t  tt)Orb  white,  are  bebiSeb 
tfiose  tgat  are  white;  anb  bp  tfte  Same  toorb, 
Vt)itB  tfie  conjunction  copulatibe,  and,  bti^ttn 
tSem,  the  horses  that  are  black  and  white,  tgat  IS  to 
sap,  pyed,  are  devised  also. 

(liSlfiateber  is  black  and  white  IS  pyed,  anb 
tt^fiateber  is  pyed  is  black   and  white;   ergo,   black 

and 
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and  white  J0  pyed,  anD,  vice  Tersa^  pyed  10  black 
and  white. 

3if  therefore  black  and  white  horses  are  iiet)i2?et), 
pyed  horses  shall  pass  by  such  devise  -y  but  black  and 
white  horses  are  devised  j  ergo^  the  pi.  shall  have  the 
pyed  horses. 

Catlyne   §)eiieant :    mop  0emble    ar 

Pour  le  (ontvarp,  tfie  plaintiff  shall  not  have 
defend.  the  pyed  horses  by  intendnaent ;  for  if  bp- 
tl)e  tt\i\H  of  black  and  white  horses, 
wtit  onip  blatfe  anti  toftitc  fiorj^es,  hwt  f^txxu$  of 
anp  cciour  bcttDeen  ti^t^t  ttoo  ejrntimsi  map 
pa00,  then  not  only  pyed  and  gray  horses,  but  also 
red  or  bay  horses  would  pass  likewise,  which  would 
be  absurd  and  against  reason.  ^niJ  ihx^  10  another 
Sitroug  argument  in  latn,  Nihil,  quod  est  contra 
rationem,  est  licit  urn  :  for  reason  is  the  life  of  the 
law,  nap  tlie  conamon  law  is  nothing  but  reason ; 
toSicft  i0  to  be  untier^toob  of  artificial  perfection 
and  reason  gotten  h^  long  $t\X^^,  ant?  not  of  man's 
natural  reason ;  for  nemo  nascitiir  artifex,  and  legal 
reason  est  summa  ratio  ;  anb  tlierefore  if  a!(  tje 
reason  tfiat  is  tJijSperccb  into  $5o  manp  bifferent 
geab^,  toere  uniteti  into  one,  6e  tonlb  not  mal\e 
j^ucft  a  lato  a0  tge  lato  of  England ;  bccau$;e  bp 
manp  0iicte00ion0  of  age0  it  fta^  \^tm  fixeb  anti 
refijccb  bp  grabe  anb  learneb  men;  j^o  tfiat  tge 
olb  rule  map  be  berifieb  \\\  \t:>  Neminem  oprtet  esse 
legihus  sapentiorern, 

^0  therefore  pyed  horses  bo  not  come  \sAtyi\\  t§e 
intcnbment  of  tfie  115eque0t,  00  neitfier  bo  tfiep 
\m\\\\\  tfte  letter  of  tfee  Vxjovb0. 

%  pyed  horse  10  not  a  white  hor^e,  neitljer  10  a 

pyed 
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pyed  a  black  horse  ;  f^aSx^  tftcu  can  pyed  horses  come 
imtier  tfie  toOl*tJ$?  of  black  and  white  horses  ? 

115e0iC:c0,  tuficre  custom  ijatli  atiapte?)  a  certaui 
tictcnninate  name  to  anp  one  tijtng,  in  all  tjebic^e0, 
feafment0  anti  grants^,  that  certain  name  shall  bp 
made  use  of,  and  no  uncertain  circumlocutory  descrip- 
tions shall  be  allowed  i  for  CCttatntp  10  t|]e  fattiei*  cf 

tigfit,  and  tfte  motfiei*  of  jn0ti£e. 

Le  reste  del  argument  jeo  ne  pouvois  oyer,  car  jeo 
fui  disturb  en  mon  place. 

lie  court  fuit  longemeut  en  hzuhf  tJe  c'esst  matter, 
tt  aprc0  grants  liberation  nu 

autigment  fuit  Domie  pour  !e  pi.  nisi  causa. 

Motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  tgat  tfie  pyed  horses 
were  mares  j  and  thereupon  an  inspection  was 
prayed. 

i^t  mv  ceo  le  court  advisare  vult. 
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OiNCE  this  unhappy  division  of  our  nation  into 
parties,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  many  artifices 
have  been  made  use  of  by  writers  to  obscure  the 
truth,  and  cover  designs  which  may  be  detrimental 
to  the  public.  In  particular,  it  has  been  their  custom 
of  late  to  vent  their  political  spleen  in  allegory  and 
fable.  If  an  honest  believing  nation  is  to  be  made  a 
jest  of,  we  have  a  story  of  John  Bull  and  his  wife :  if 
a  treasurer  is  to  be  glanced  at,  an  ant  wich  a  white 
straw  is  introduced ;  if  a  treaty  of  commerce  is  to  be 
ridiculed,  it  is  immediately  metamorphosed  into  a 
tale  of  count  Tariff. 

But  if  any  of  these  malevolents  have  a  small  talent 
in  rhime,  thev  principally  delight  to  convey  their 
malice  in  that  pleasing  way  -,  as  it  were  gilding  the 
pill,  and  concealing  the  poison  under  the  sweetness  of 
numbers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  well-designing  subject  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  ill  consequences  of 
such  pernicious  treatises  j  and  I  hold  it  mine  to 
warn  the  public  of  a  late  poem  entitled,  the  Rape  of 
the  Locks  which  I  shall  demonstrate  to  be  of  this 
nature. 

It  is  a  common  and  just  observation,  that,  when 
the  meaning  of  any  thing  is  dubious,  one  can  no  way 
better  judge  of  the  true  intent  of  it,  than  by  con- 
sidering who  is  the  author,  what  is  his  character  in 
general,  and  his  disposition  in  particular. 

H  3  Now 
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Now  that  the  author  of  this  poem  is  a  reputed  p^^ 
pist;  is  well  known ;  and  that  a  genius  so  capable 
of  doing  service  to  that  cause  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted in  the  course  of  his  education  by  Jesuits  or 
others,  is  justly  very  much  to  be  suspected  -,  not- 
withstanding that  seeming  coolness  and  moderation, 
which  he  has  been  {perhaps  artfully)  reproached  with 
by  chose  of  his  own  persuasion.  They  are  sensible, 
that  this  nation  is  secured  by  good  and  wholesome 
laws  to  prevent  all  evil  practices  of  the  church  of 
Rome  y  particularly  the  publication  of  books,  that 
m.ay  in  any  sort  propagate  that  doctrine  :  their  au- 
thors are  therefore  obliged  to  couch  their  designs  the 
deeper  j  and  thougli  I  cannot  aver  the  intention  of 
this  gentleman  was  directly  to  spread  popish  doc- 
trines, yet  it  comes  to  the  same  point  if  he  touch  the 
government :  for  the  court  of  Rome  knov/s  very  well, 
that  the  church  at  this  time  is  so  firmly  founded  on 
the  state,  that  the  only  way  to  shake  the  one,  is,  by 
attacking  the  other. 

Wliat  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is  an  accidental 
discovery  I  made  of  a  very  artful  piece  of  management 
among  his  popish  friends  and  abettors,  to  hide  his 
whole  design  upon  the  government,  by  taking  all  the 
characters  upon  themselves. 

Upon  the  day  that  this  poem  was  published,  it 
was  my  fortune  to  step  into  the  Cocoa- tree,  where 
a  certain  gendeman  was  railing  very  liberally  at  the 
author,  with  a  passion  extremely  well  counterfeited, 
for  having  (as  he  said)  reflected  upon  him  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume.  Upon  his  going  out,  I  in- 
quired who  he  was,  and  they  told  me  he  was  a  Ro- 
man cadioUck  knight. 

i  was  the  same  evening  at  \NilVs,  and  saw  a  circle 

round 
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round  another  gentleman,  who  was  railing  in  like 
manner,  and  showing  his  snufF-box  and  cane  to  prove 
he  was  satirized  in  the  same  character.  I  asked  this 
gendeman's  name,  and  was  told  he  was  a  Roman  ca- 
tholick  lord. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  happened  to  be  in  company 
with  the  young  lady,  to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated. 
She  also  took  up  the  character  of  Belinda  with  much 
frankness  and  good  humour,  though  the  author  has 
given  us  a  hint,  in  his  dedication  *,  that  he  meant 
something  farther.  This  lady  is  also  a  Roman  ca- 
tholick.  At  the  same  time  others  of  the  characters 
were  claimed  by  some  persons  in  the  room  i  and  all 
of  them  Roman  catholicks. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  work  itself. 

In  all  things  which  are  intricate,  as  allegories  in 
their  own  nature  are,  and  especially  those  that  are 
industriously  made  so,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  we 
should  find  the  clew  at  first  sight :  but  when  once  we 
have  laid  hold  on  that,  we  shall  trace  this  our  author 
through  all  the  labyrinths,  doublings,  and  turnings  of 
his  intricate  composition. 

First  then  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  most  de- 
monstrative sciences  some  postid:ita  are  to  be  granted, 
upon  which  the  rest  is  naturally  founded. 

The  only  postulatian  or  concession  which  I  desire 
to  be  made  me,  is,  that  by  the  lock  is  meant 

The  BARRIER  TREATY  f. 

*  ^'  The  character  of  Belinda  (as  it  is  here  managed)  resem- 
*'  bles  you  in  nothing  but  beauty."  Dedication  to  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  the  political  transactions  relating  to 
this  treaty,  see  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Barrier  I'reaty. 

H  4  I.  First 
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I.  First  then,  I  shall  discover  that  Belinda  repre- 
sents Great  Britain,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  her 
late  majesty.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  his  description 
of  her : 

Oil  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  bore: 

alluding  to  the  ancient  name  of  Albion,  from  her 
white  cliffs,  and  to  the  cross  which  is  the  ensign  of 
England. 

II.  The  baron,  who  cuts  off  the  lock,  or  barrier 
treaty,  is  the  E.  of  Oxford. 

III.  Clarissa,  wlio  lent  the  scissars,  my  lady  Ma- 
sham. 

IV.  Thalestris,  who  provokes  Belinda  to  resent 
the  loss  of  the  lock,  or  treaty,  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. 

V.  Sir  Plume,  who  is  moved  by  Thalestris  to  re- 
demand  it  of  Great  Britain,  prince  Eugene,  who  came 
hither  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  some  other  inferiour  characters,  which 
we  shall  observe  upon  afterward  :  but  I  shall  first  ex- 
plain the  foregoing. 

The  first  part  of  the  baron's  character  is  his  being 
adventurous,  or  enterprising,  which  is  the  common 
epithet  given  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  by  his  enemies. 
The  prize  he  aspires  to  is  the  treasury,  in  order  to 
which  he  offers  a  sacrifice  : 

' an  altar  built 


Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neady  gilt. 

Our  author  here  takes  occasion  maliciously  to  insinu- 
ate this  statesman's  love  to  France ;  representing  the 
books  he  chiefly  studies  to  be  vast  French  romances  : 
these  ai'e  the  vast  prospects  from  the  friendship  and 

alliance 
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alliance  of  France,  which  he  satirically  calls  roman- 
ces :  hinting  thereby,  that  these  promises  and  pro- 
testations were  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  those 
idle  legends.  Of  these  he  is  said  to  build  an  altar; 
to  intimate  that  the  foundation  of  his  schemes  and  ho- 
nours was  fixed  upon  the  French  romances  above- 
mentioned. 

A  fan,  a  garter,  half  a  pair  of  gloves. 

One  of  the  things  he  sacrifices  is  a  fan ;  which,  both 
for  its  gaudy  show  and  perpetual  fluttering,  has  been 
held  the  emblem  of  woman  :  this  points  at  the  change 
of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  The  garter  alludes 
to  the  honours  he  conferred  on  some  of  his  friends; 
and  we  may,  without  straining  the  sense,  call  the  half 
pair  of  gloves  a  gauntlet,  the  token  of  those  military 
employments,  which  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  to 
his  designs.  The  prize,  as  I  said  before,  micans  the 
treasury,  which  he  makes  his  prayer  soon  to  obtain, 
and  long  to  possess. 

The  powVs  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayV, 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispers'd  in  empty  air. 

In  the  first  of  these  lines  he  gives  him  the  treasury,  and 
in  the  last  suggests,  that  he  should  not  long  possess 
that  honour. 

That  Thalestris  is  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
appears  both  by  her  nearness  to  Belinda,  and  by  this 
author's  malevolent  suggestion  that  she  is  a  lover  of 
war. 

To  arms,  to  arms,  the  bold  Thalestris  cries  : 

but  more  particularly  by  several  passages  in  her  speech 
to  Belinda  upon  the  cutting  off  the  lock,  or  treat^/. 

Among 
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Among  other  things  she  says,  "  was  it  for  this  you 
"  bound  your  locks  in  paper  durance  ?"  Was  it  for 
this  so  much  paper  has  been  spent  to  secure  the  bar- 
rier treaty  ? 

M^'thinks,  already  I  your  tears  survey; 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast. 

This  describes  the  aspersions  under  Vv^hich  that  good 
princess  suffered,  and  the  repentance  which  must 
have  followed  the  dissolution  of  that  treaty  ;  and  par- 
ticularly levels  at  the  refusal  some  people  made  to 
drink  her  majesty's  health. 

Sir  Plume  (a  proper  name  for  a  soldier)  has  all 
the  circumstances  that  agree  with  prince  Eugene  : 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuffbox  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane, 
With  earnest  eyes 

'Tis  remarkable,  this  general  is  a  great  taker  of 
snufF,  as  well  as  towns ;  his  conduct  of  the  clouded 
cane  gives  him  the  honour  which  is  so  justly  his  due, 
of  an  exact  conduct  in  battle,  which  is  figured  by  his 
cane  or  truncheon,  the  ensign  of  a  general.  His 
*^  earnest  eye,"  or  die  vivacity  of  his  look,  is  so  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  him,  that  this  character  could 
be  mistaken  for  no  other,  had  not  the  author  pur- 
posely obscured  it  by  the  fictitious  circumstances  of  a 
*^  round  unthinking  face." 

Having  now  explained  the  chief  characters  of  his 
human  persons  (for  there  are  some  others  that  will 
hereafter  fall  in  by  the  by,  in  the  sequel  of  this  dis- 
course) I  shall  next  take  in  pieces  his  machinery, 
wherein  the  satire  is  wholly  confined  to  ministers  of 
state. 

The 
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The  sylphs  and  gnomes  at  first  sight  appeared  to 
me  to  signify  the  two  contending  parties  of  this  na- 
tion ;  for  these  being  placed  in  the  air,  and  those  on 
the  earth,  I  thought  agreed  very  well  with  the  com- 
mon denominadon,  high  and  low.  But  as  they  are 
made  to  be  the  first  movers  and  inftuencers  of  all  that 
happens,  it  is  plain  they  represent  promiscuously  the 
heads  of  parties  j  whom  he  makes  to  be  the  authors 
of  all  those  changes  in  the  state,  which  are  generally 
imputed  to  the  levity  and  instability  of  the  British 
nation. 

This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call : 

Oh  blind  to  truth  !  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

But  of  this  he  has  given  us  a  plain  demonstration ;  for, 
speaking  of  these  spirits,  he  says  in  express  terms, 

The  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 

And  guard,  with  arms  divine,  the  British  throne. 

And  here  let  it  not  seem  odd,  if  in  this  mysterious 
v;ay  of  writing,  v/e  find  the  same  person,  who  has 
before  been  represented  by  the  baron,  again  described 
in  the  character  of  Ariel;  it  being  a  common  way 
with  authors,  in  this  fabulous  manner,  to  take  such  a 
liberty.  As  for  instance,  I  have  read  in  St.  Evre- 
m.ont,  that  all  the  different  characters  in  Petronius, 
are  but  Nero  in  so  m.any  different  appearances.  And 
in  the  key  to  the  curious  romance  of  Barclay's  Ar- 
genis,  both  Poliarchus  and  Archom.brotus  m.ean  only 
the  king  of  Navarre. 

We  observe,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem, 
that  Ariel  is  possessed  of  the  ear  of  Belinda;  therefore 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  this  person  must  be  the 
minister  who  was  nearest  the  queen.     But  whoever 

would 
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would  be  farther  convinced  that  he  meant  the  treasu- 
rer, may  know  him  by  his  ensigns  in  the  following 
line  : 

He  raised  his  azure  wand. 

His  sitting  on  the  mast  of  a  vessel  shows  his  pre- 
siding over  the  South-Sea  trade.  When  Ariel  as- 
signs to  his  sylphs  all  the  posts  about  Belinda,  what 
is  more  clearly  described  than  the  treasurer's  dis- 
posing of  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  par- 
ticularly about  her  majesty  ?  But  let  us  hear  the 
lines : 

Ye  spirits,  to  your  charge  repair. 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care  ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign, 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine : 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  fav'rite  lock. 

He  has  here  particularised  the  ladies  and  women  of 
the  bedchamber,  the  keeper  of  the  cabinet,  and  her 
majesty's  dresser,  and  impudently  given  nicknames 
to  each.  To  pur  thii  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  the 
sylphs  are  said  to  be  wondrous  fond  of  place,  in  the 
canto  following,  v/here  Ariel  is  perched  uppermost, 
and  all  the  rest  take  their  places  subordinately  under 
him. 

Here  again  I  cannot  but  observe  the  excessive  ma- 
lignity of  this  author,  who  could  not  leave  the  cha- 
racter of  Ariel  without  the  same  invidious  stroke 
which  he  gave  him  in  the  character  of  the  baron 
before  : 

Amaz'd,  confus'd,  he  saw  his  pow'r  expir'd, 
Resign'd.to  fiite,  and  with  a  sigh  retir'd. 

being   another  p.ophecy   that  he  should    resign   his 

place; 
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place,  which  it  is  probable  all  ministers  do,  with  a 
sigh. 

At  the  head  of  the  gnomes  he  sets  Umbriel,  a 
dusky  melancholy  sprite,  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  give  Belinda  the  spleen  ;  a  vile  and  malicious  sug- 
gestion against  some  grave  and  worthy  minister.  The 
vapours,  phantoms,  visions,  and  the  like,  are  the 
jealousies,  fears,  and  cries  of  danger,  that  have  so 
often  affrighted  and  alarmed  the  nation.  1  hose  who 
are  described,  in  the  house  of  spleen,  under  those  se- 
veral  fantastical  forms,  arc  the  same  whom  their  ill- 
willers  have  so  often  called  the  whimsical. 

The  two  foregoing  spirits  being  the  only  conside- 
rable characters  of  the  machinery,  I  shall  but  just 
mention  the  s)lph,  that  is  wounded  with  the  scissars 
at  the  loss  of  the  lock  ;  by  whom  is  undoubtedly  un- 
derstood my  lord  Townshend,  who  at  that  time  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  character  for  making  the  bar- 
rier-treaty, and  was  cut  out  of  his  employment  upon 
the  dissolucion  of  it :  but  that  spirit  reunites,  and  re- 
ceives no  harm  j  to  signify  that  it  came  to  nothing, 
and  his  lordship  had  no  real  hurt  by  it. 

But  I  must  not  conclude  this  head  of  the  characters 
without  observing,  that  our  author  has  run  through 
every  stage  of  beings  in  search  of  topicks  for  detrac- 
tion. As  he  has  characterised  some  persons  under 
angels  and  men,  so  he  has  others  under  animals  and 
things  inanimate  :  he  has  even  represented  an  eminent 
clergyman  as  a  dog,  and  a  noted  writer  as  a  tool. 
Let  us  examine  the  former  : 

But  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long, 
Leapt  up,  and  wak'd  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billet-doux. 

By 
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By  this  Shock,  it  is  manifest  he  has  most  audaciously 
and  profanely  reflected  on  Dr.  Sacheverellj  v/lio  leapt 
up,  that  is,  into  the  pulpit,  and  awakened  Great  Bri- 
tain with  his  tongue,  that  is,  with  his  sermon,  which 
made  so  much  noise,  and  for  which  he  has  been  fre- 
quently termed  by  others  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as 
by  this  author,  a  dog.  Or  perhaps,,  by  his  tongue 
may  be  more  literally  meant  his  speech  at  his  trial, 
since  immediately  thereupon,  our  author  says,  her 
eyes  opened  on  a  billet-doux.  Billet-doux  being  ad- 
dresses to  ladies  from  lovers,  may  be  aptly  interpreted 
those  addresses  of  loving  subjects  to  her  majesty, 
which  ensued  that  trial. 

The  other  instance  is  at  the  end  of  the  third  canto ; 

Steel  did  the  labours  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  tow'rs  of  Troy, 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

Flere  he  most  impudently  attributes  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk,  not  to  the  pleasure  of  her  majesty,  or  of 
her  ministry,  but  to  the  frequent  instigations  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Steele.  A  very  artful  pun,  to  conceal  his 
wicked  lampoonry  I 

Having  now  considered  the  general  intent  and  scope 
of  the  poem,  and  opened  the  characters,  I  shall  next 
discover  the  malice  which  is  covered  under  the  epi- 
sodes, and  particular  passages  of  it. 

The  game  at  ombre  is  a  mystical  representation  of 
the  late  war,  which  is  hinted  by  his  making  spades 
the  trump ;  spade  in  Spanish  signifying  a  sword,  and 
being  yet  so  painted  in  the  cards  of  that  nadon,  to 
which  it  is  well  known  we  owe  the  original  of  our 
cards,     tn  this  one  place  indeed  he  has  unawares  paid 

a  com- 
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a  compliment  to  the  queen  and  her  success  in  the 
war  i  for  Belinda  gets  the  better  of  the  two  that  play 
against  her,  viz.  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain. 

I  do  not  question  but  every  particular  card  has  its 
person  and  character  assigned,  which,  no  doubt,  the 
author  has  told  his  friends  in  private  -,  but  I  shall  only 
instance  in  the  description  of  the  disgrace  under  which 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  then  suffered,  which  is  so 
apparent  in  these  verses  : 

Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  movv'd  down  armies  m  the  fights  of  loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war  !  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls  undistinguish'd 

And  that  the  author  here  had  an  eye  to  our  modern 
transactions,  is  very  plain,  from  an  unguarded  stroke 
toward  the  end  of  this  game  : 

And  now,  as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state, 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fate. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  publlck  re- 
joicings and  thanksgivings  are  ridiculed  in  the  two 
following  lines : 

The  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  sky, 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

Immediately  upon  which  there  follows  a  malicious  In- 
sinuation, in  the  manner  of  a  prophecy  (which  we 
have  formerly  observed  this  seditious  writer  delights 
in)  that  the  peace  should  continue  but  a  short  time, 
and  that  the  day  should  afterward  be  cursed,  which 
was  then  celebrated  with  so  much  joy  : 

Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away. 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

As 
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As  the  game  at  ombre  is  a  satirical  representation 
of  the  late  war,  so  is  the  tea-table  that  ensues,  of  the 
council-table,  and  its  consultations  after  the  peace.  By 
this  he  would  hint,  that  all  the  advantages  we  have 
gained  by  our  late  extended  commerce,  are  only 
coffee  and  tea,  or  things  of  no  greater  value.  That 
he  thought  of  the  trade  in  this  place,  appears  by  the 
passage,  which  represents  the  sylphs  particularly  care- 
ful of  the  rich  brocade ;  it  having  been  a  frequent 
complaint  of  our  mercers,  that  French  brocades  were 
imported  in  great  quantities.  I  will  not  say  he  means 
those  presents  of  ricli  gold, r tuff  suits,  which  were  said 
to  be  made  her  majesty  by  the  king  of  France,  though 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  glances  at  it. 

Here  this  author  (as  well  as  the  scandalous  John 
Dunton)  represents  the  ministry,  in  plain  terms, 
taking  frequent  cups. 

And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast ; 

for  it  is  manifest  he  meant  something  more  than  com- 
mon coffee,  by  his  calling  it. 

Coffee  that  makes  the  politician  wise  ; 

and  by  telling  us,  it  was  this  coffee,  that 

Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems 

I  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  It  was  at  this  tabic 
the  lock  was  cut  off;  for  where  but  at  the  council- 
board  should  the  barrier  treaty  be  dissolved  ? 

The  ensuing  contentions  of  the  parties  upon  the 
loss  of  that  treaty,  are  described  in  the  squabbles  fol- 
lowing the  rape  of  the  lock ;  and  this  he  rashly  ex- 
presses without  any  disguise, 

All  side  in  parties— 

and 
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and  here  you  have  a  gentleman  who  sinks  beside  the 
chair :  a  plain  allusion  to  a  noble  lord,  who  lost  his 
chair  of  president  of  the  council. 

I  come  next  to  the  bodkin,  so  dreadful  in  the  hand 
of  Belinda ;  by  which  he  intimates  the  British  sceptre, 
so  revered  in  the  hand  of  our  late  august  princess. 
His  own  note  upon  this  place  tells  us,  he  alludes  to 
a  sceptre  -,  and  the  verses  are  so  plain,  they  need  no 
remark : 

The  same  (his  ancient  personage  to  deck) 
Her  great  great  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck 
In  three  seal  rings,  which,  after  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  j 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  It  grew, 
The  bells  she  gingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother's  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears. 

An  open  satire  upon  hereditary  right !  The  three 
seal  rings  plainly  allude  to  the  three  kingdoms. 

These  are  the  chief  passages  in  the  battle,  by  which, 
as  hath  before  been  said,  he  means  the  squabble  of 
parties.  Upon  this  occasion  he  could  not  end  the 
description  without  testifying  his  malignant  joy  at  those 
dissensions,  from  which  he  forms  the  prospect  that 
both  should  be  disappointed,  and  cries  out  with  tri- 
umph, as  if  it  were  already  accomplished. 

Behold  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crost. 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost. 

The  lock  at  lengdi  is  turned  into  a  star,  or  the  old 
barrier  treaty  into  a  new  and  glcinous  peace.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  what  the  author,  at  the  time  he  printed 
this  poem,  would  have  been  thought  to  mean;  in 
hopes  by  that  compliment  to  escape  the  punishment 

Vol.  XVII.  I  for 
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for  the  rest  of  this  piece.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  3 
fellow,  who  concluded  a  bitter  lampoon  upon  the 
prince  and  court  of  his  days,  with  these  lines  : 

God  save  the  king,  the  commons,  and  the  peers, 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears. 

Whatever  this  author  may  think  of  that  peace,  I 
imagine  it  the  most  extraordinary  star,  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  our  hemisphere.  A  star  that  is  to  bring  us 
all  the  wealth  and  gold  of  the  Indies  3  and  from  whose 
influence,  not  Mr.  John  Partridge  alone  (whose  wor- 
thy labours  this  writer  so  ungenerously  ridicules)  but 
all  true  Britons  may,  with  no  less  authority  than  he, 
prognosticate  the  fall  of  Lewis  in  the  restraint  of  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  in 
the  triumphant  condition  of  the  church  of  England. 

We  have  now  considered  this  poem  in  its  political 
view,  wherein  we  have  shown,  that  it  lias  two  dif- 
ferent walks  of  satire ;  the  one  in  the  story  itself> 
which  is  a  ridicule  on  the  late  transacdons  in  general; 
the  other  in  the  machinery,  which  is  a  satire  on  the 
ministers  of  state  in  particular.  I  shall  now  show  that 
the  same  poem,  taken  in  another  light,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  popery,  which  is  secretly  insinuated  through 
the  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  conveyed  to  us  the  doc- 
trine of  guardian  angels  and  patron  saints  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  sylphs,  which  being  a  piece  of  popish 
superstition  that  has  been  exploded  ever  since  the 
reformation,  he  would  revive  under  this  disguise. 
Here  are  all  the  particulars  which  they  believe  of 
those  beings,  which  I  shall  sum  up  in  a  few  heads. 

ist.  The  spirits  are  made  to  concern  themselves 
with  all  human  actions  in  general. 

2dly. 
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2dl7.  A  distinct^guardian  spirit  or  patron  is  assign- 
ed to  eacji  person  in  particular : 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite 

3dly.  They  are  made  directly  to  inspire  dreams, 
visions,  and  revelations. 

Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  her  balmy  rest, 
^Twas  he  had  summon'd  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream • 

4thly.  They  are  made  to  be  subordinate  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  some  presiding  over  others.  So  Ariel 
has  his  several  under  officers  at  command : 

Superiour  by  the  head  was  Ariel  plac'd. 

5thly.  They  are  employed  In  various  ofHces,  and 
each  hath  his  office  assigned  him  : 

Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
Some  guide  the  course,  i^c. 

6thly.  He  hath  given  his  spirits  the  charge  of  the 
several  parts  of  dress ;  intimating  thereby  that  the 
saints  preside  over  the  several  parts  of  human  bodies. 
They  have  one  saint  to  cure  the  toothach,  another  the 
gripes,  another  the  gout,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  flutt'ring  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care. 

The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign,  ^c, 

7thly.  They  are  represented  to  know  the  thoughts 
of  men : 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclin'd, 
He  watch'd  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 

I  2  Sdily. 
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Sthly.  They  are  made  protectors  even  to  antmal 
and  irrational  beings : 

Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

So  St.  Anthony  presides  over  hogs,  &'c. 

9thly.  They  are  made  patrons  of  whole  kingdoms 
and  provinces  : 

Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 

So  St.  George  is  imagined  by  the  papists  to  defend 
England  -,  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  -,  St.  James,  Spain ; 
(^c.  Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  all  this  ?  By 
granting  that  they  have  this  power,  we  must  be 
brought  back  again  to  pray  to  them. 

The  toilette  is  an  artful  recommendation  of  the 
mass,  and  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  unveiling  of  the  altar,  the  silver  vases 
upon  it ;  being  robed  in  white,  as  the  priests  are  upon 
the  chief  festivals ;  and  the  head  uncovered,  are  mi- 
nifest  marks  of  this : 

A  heavenly  image  In  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends 

plainly  denotes  image  worship. 

The  goddess,  who  is  decked  with  treasures,  jewels, 
and  the  various  offerings  of  the  world,  manifestly  al- 
ludes to  the  lady  of  Loretto.  You  have  perfumes 
breathing  from  the  incense  pot  in  the  following  line  : 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 

The  character  of  Belinda,  as  we  take  it  in  this  third 
view,  represents  the  popish  religion,  or  the  whore  of 
Babylon ;  who  is  described  in  the  state  this  malevo- 
lent author  wishes  for,  coming  forth  in  all  her  glory 

upon 
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tipon  the  Thames,  and  overspreading  the  whole  na- 
tion with  ceremonies : 

Not  v/Ith  mor€  glories  in  th'  ethereal  plain 
The  Sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purple  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

She  is  dressed  with  a  cross  on  her  breast,  the  en- 
sign of  popery,  the  adoration  of  which  is  plainly  re- 
commended in  the  following  lines  : 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Next  he  represents  her  as  the  universal  church, 
according  to  the  boasts  of  the  papists  : 

And  like  the  Sun  she  shines  on  all  alike. 

After  which  he  tells  us. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errours  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

Though  it  should  be  granted  some  errours  fall  to 
her  share,  look  on  the  pompous  figure  she  makes 
throughout  the  world,  and  they  are  not  worth  regard- 
ing. In  the  sacrifice  following  you  have  these  two 
lines : 

For  this,  ere  Phebus  rose,  he  had  Implor'd 
Propitious  Heav'n,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  ador'd. 

In  the  first  of  them  he  plainly  hints  at  their  rising  to 
matins ;  in  the  second,  by  adoring  every  power,  the 
invocation  of  saints. 

Belinda's  visits  are  described  with  numerous  wax- 
Jights,  which  are  always  used  in  the  ceremonial  part 
of  the  Romish  worship : 

I  3  Visits 
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■Visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  num'rous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze. 

The  lunar  sphere  he  mentions  opens  to  us  their 
Purgatory,  which  is  seen  in  the  following  line  : 

Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasur'd  there. 

It  is  a  popish  doctrine,  that  scarce  any  person  quits 
this  world,  but  he  must  touch  at  Purgatory  in  his 
way  to  Heaven ;  and  it  is  here  also  represented  as  the 
treasury  of  the  Romish  church.  Nor  is  it  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  moon  should  be  Purgatory, 
when  a  learned  divine  hath  in  a  late  treatise  proved 
the  sun  to  be  Flell  *. 

I  shall  now,  before  I  conclude,  desire  the  reader 
to  compare  this  key  with  those  upon  any  other  pieces, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  secret  satires  upon 
the  state,    either  ancient   or  modern :    in  particular 
with  the  keys  to  Petronius  Aibirer,  Lucian's  True 
History,  Barclay's  Argenis,  and  Rabelais's  Garagan- 
tua ;  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  do  mc  the  jusdce  to  ac- 
knov/ledge,  that  the  explanations  here  laid  down,  are 
deduced  as  naturally,  and  with  as  litde  violence,  both 
from  the  general  scope  and  bent   of  the  work,  and 
from  the  several  particulars:  farthermore,  that  they 
are  every  way  as  consistent  and  undeniable,  every  way 
as  candid,    as  any  modern  interpretations  of  either 
party  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  the  other.     And 
I   a^  pedl   to   the   most   eminent  and  able  state   de- 
cipherers themselves,  if,  according  to  their  art,  any 
thing  can  be  more  fully  proved,  or  more  safely  sworn 

iQ  bum  up  my  whole  charge  against  this  author 
*  T^ie  reverend  Dr.  S\\inden. 

in 
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in  a  few  words :  he  has  ridiculed  both  die  present 
ministry  and  the  last;  abused  great  statesmen  and 
great  generals  -,  nay,  the  treaties  of  v/hole  nations  have 
not  escaped  him,  nor  has  the  royal  dignity  itself  been 
omitted  in  the  progress  of  his  sadre ;  and  all  this  he 
has  done  just  at  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  I 
hope  a  proper  authority  may  be  made  use  of  to  bring 
him  to  condign  punishment.  In  the  mean  while  I 
doubt  not,  if  the  persons  most  concerned  would  but 
order  Mr.  Bernard  Lintot,  the  printer  and  publisher 
of  this  dangerous  piece,  to  be  taken  into  custody  and 
examined,  many  farther  discoveries  might  be  made 
both  of  this  poet's  and  abettor's  secret  designs,  which 
are  doubtless  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  go- 
vernment. 


^4 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TiHe  original  of  the  following  extraordinary  treatise 
consisted  of  two  large  volumes  in  folio ;  which 
might  justly  be  entitled,  "  The  Importance  of  a 
"  Man  to  himself:'*  but,  as  it  can  be  of  very  little 
use  to  any  body  besides,  I  have  contented  myself 
to  give  only  this  short  abstract  of  it,  as  a  taste  of 
the  true  spirit  of  memoir-writers. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Amen.  I  P.  P.,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  clerk  of  this  parish,  writeth  this 
history. 

Ever  since  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  I  had 
a  call  to  take  upon  me  the  function  of  a  parish-clerk : 
and  to  that  end,  it  seemed  unto  me  meet  and  pro- 
fitable to  associate  myself  with  the  parish-clerks  of 
this  land;  such  I  mean  as  were  right  worthy  in  their 
calling,  men  of  a  clear  and  sweet  voice,  and  of  be- 
coming gravity. 

Now  it  came  to  pa^s,  that  I  was  born  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  Amo  Domini  1655,  the  year  wherein 
our  worthy  benefactor  esquire  Bret  did  add  one  bell 
to  the  ring  of  this  parish.  So  that  it  hath  been  wittily 
said,  "  that  one  and  the  same  day  did  give  to  this 

"  our 
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^'  our  church  two  rare  gifts,   its  great  bell  and   its 
<<  clerk." 

Even  when  I  was  at  school,  my  mistress  did  ever 
extol  me  above  the  rest  of  the  youth,  in  that  I  had  a 
laudable  voice.  And  it  was  furthermore  observed, 
that  I  took  a  kindly  affection  unto  that  black  letter, 
in  which  our  Bibles  are  printed.  Yea,  often  did  I 
exercise  myself  in  singing  godly  ballads,  such  as  the 
Lady  and  Death,  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  and  Chevy- 
chace  ;  and  not  like  other  children,  in  lewd  and  tri- 
vial ditties.  Moreover,  while  I  was  a  boy,  I  always 
adventured  to  lead  the  psalm  next  after  master  Wil- 
liam Harris,  my  predecessor,  who  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed to  the  glory  of  God)  was  a  most  excellent 
parish-clerk  in  that  his  day. 

Yet  be  it  acknowledged,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
I  became  a  company-keeper,  being  led  into  idle  con- 
versation by  my  extraordinary  love  to  ringing;  inso- 
much that  in  a  short  time  I  was  acquainted  with  every 
set  of  bells  in  the  whole  country  :  neither  could  I  be 
prevailed  upon  to  absent  myself  from  wakes,  being 
called  thereunto  by  the  harmony  of  the  steeple. 
While  I  was  in  these  societies,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
iinspiritual  pastimes,  such  as  wrestling,  dancing,  and 
cudgel-playing;  so  that  I  often  returned  to  my  fa- 
ther's house  with  a  broken  pate.  I  had  my  head 
broken  at  Milton  by  Thomas  Wyat,  as  we  played  a 
bout  or  two  for  a  hat,  that  was  edged  with  silver  gal- 
loon ;  but  in  the  year  following  I  broke  the  head  of 
Henry  Stubbs,  and  obtained  a  hat  not  inferiour  to  the 
former.  At  Yelverton  I  encountered  George  Cum- 
mins, weaver,  and  behold  my  head  was  broken  a 
second  time  !  At  the  wake  of  Waybrook  I  engaged 
Willi^rn   Simkins,    tanner,    when   lo,    thus   was  my 

head 
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head  broken  a  third  time,  and  much  blood  trickled 
therefrom.  But  I  administered  to  my  comfort,  say- 
ing within  myself,  "  what  man  is  there,  howsoever 
*'  dextrous  in  any  craft,  who  is  for  aye  on  his  guard  ?" 
A  week  after  I  had  a  base-born  child  laid  unto  me ; 
for  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  v/as  looked  upon  as  a 
follower  of  venereal  fantasies :  thus  was  I  led  into 
sin  by  lYic  comeliness  of  Susanna  Smith,  who  first 
tempted  me  and  then  put  me  to  shame  -,  for  indeed  she 
was  a  maiden  of  a  seducing  eye,  and  pleasant  feature. 
I  humbled  myself  before  the  justice,  I  acknowledged 
my  crime  to  our  curate,  and  to  do  away  mine  offences 
and  malie  her  some  atonement,  was  joined  to  her  in 
holy  wedlock  on  the  sabbath  day  following. 

Hov/  often  do  those  things  whicJi  seem  unto  us 
rrusfortunes,  redound  to  our  advantage !  for  the  mi- 
nister (who  had  long  looked  on  Susanna  as  the  most 
lavely  of  his  parishioners)  liked  so  well  of  my  de- 
meanour, that  he  recommended  me  to  the  honour  of 
being  his  clerk,  which  was  then  become  vacant  by 
the  decease  of  good  master  William  Harris. 

[Here  ends  the  first  chapter ;  after  which  follow 
fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  his  amours  in  general,  and  that 
particular  one  with  Susanna  his  present  wife  i  but  I 
proceed  to  chapter  the  ninth.] 

No  sooner  was  I  elected  into  m.ine  ofrice,  but  I 

laid  aside  the  powdered  gallantries  of  my  youth,  and 

became  a  new  man.     I  considered  myself  as  in  some 

wise  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  since  by  wearing  a  band, 

which  is  no  small  part  of  the  ornament  of  our  clergy, 

1  might  not  unworthily  be  deemed,    as  it  were,   a 

shred  of  the  linen  vestment  of  Aaron. 

Thou 
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Thou  mayest  conceive,  O  reader,  with  what  con- 
cern I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  fixed 
upon  me,  when  I  first  took  my  place  at  the  feet  of 
the  priest.  When  I  raised  the  psalm,  how  did  my 
voice  quaver  for  fear ;  and  when  I  arrayed  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  minister  with  the  surplice,  how  did  my 
joints  tremble  under  me  !  I  said  within  myself,  "  re- 
"  member,  Paul,  thou  standest  before  men  of  high 
*'  worship,  the  wise  Mr.  justice  Freeman,  the  grave 
*^  Mr.  justice  Thomson,  the  good  lady  Jones,  and 
"  the  two  virtuous  gentlewomen  her  daughters  j  nay 
"  the  great  sir  Thomas  Truby,  knight  and  baronet, 
'^  and  my  young  master  the  esquire,  who  shall  one 
"  day  be  lord  of  this  manor." '  Notwithstanding 
which,  it  was  my  good  hap  to  acquit  myself  to  the 
good  liking  of  the  whole  congregation  -,  but  the  Lord 
forbid  I  should  glory  therein. 

[The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  how  he  dis- 
charged the  several  duties  of  his  ofHce  ;  in  particular 
he  insists  on  the  following :] 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  corrup- 
tions and  abuses,  which  had  crept  into  the  church. 

First,  I  was  especially  severe  in  whipping  forth 
dogs  from  the  temple,  excepting  the  lapdog  of  the 
good  widow  Howard,  a  sober  dog  which  yelped  not, 
nor  was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I  did  even  proceed  to  moroseness,  though 
sore  against  my  heart,  unto  poor  babes,  in  tearing 
from  them  the  half-eaten  apples,  which  they  privily 
munched  at  church.  But  verily  it  pitied  me,  for  I 
remembered  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  Widi  the  swea:  of  my  own  hands,  I  did 

make 
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make  plain  and  smooth  the  dogs  ears  throughout  our 
great  Bible. 

Fourthly,  the  pews  and  benches,  which  were  for- 
merly swept  but  once  in  three  years,  I  caused  every 
Saturday  to  be  swept  with  a  besom  and  trim.med. 

Fifthly  and  lasdy,  I  caused  the  surplice  to  be  neatly 
darned,  washed,  and  laid  in  fresh  lavender  (yea,  and 
sometimes  to  be  sprinkled  with  rose-water)  and  I 
had  great  laud  and  praise  from  all  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  forasmuch  as  no  parish  kept  the  minister  in 
cleaner  linen. 

[Notwithstanding  these  his  publick  cares,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  he  did  not  neglect  his 
usual  occupations  as  a  handycraftsman.] 

Shoes,  saith  he,  did  I  make  (and  if  intreated, 
mend)  with  good  approbadon,  faces  also  did  I  shave, 
and  I  clipped  the  hair.  Chirurgery  also  I  practised 
in  the  worming  of  dogs  -,  but  to  bleed  adventured  I 
nor,  except  the  poor.  Upon  this  my  twofold  pro- 
fession there  passed  among  men  a  merry  tale,  delect- 
able enough  to  be  rehearsed ;  how  that  being  over- 
taken in  liquor  one  Saturday  evening,  1  shaved  the 
priest  with  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes  instead  of  a 
washball,  and  with  lamp-black  powdered  his  peruke. 
But  these  were  sayings  of  men,  delighting  in  their 
own  conceits  more  than  in  the  truth.  For  it  is  well 
known,  that  great  was  my  skill  in  these  my  crafts; 
yea,  I  once  had  the  honour  of  trimming  sir  Thomas 
himself  without  fetching  blood.  Farthermore,  I  was 
sought  unto  to  geld  the  lady  Frances  her  spaniel,  which 
was  wont  to  go  astray :  he  was  called  Toby,  that  is  to 
say  Tobias.     And   thirdly,   I   was  entrusted  with  a 


gorgeous 
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gorgeous  pair  of  shoes  of  the  said  lady  to  set  a  heel- 
piece thereon ;  and  I  received  such  praise  therefore, 
that  it  was  said  all  over  the  parish,  I  should  be  re- 
commended unto  the  king  to  mend  §hoes  for  his 
majesty  :  whom  God  preserve  !    Amen. 

[The  rest  of  this  chapter  I  purposely  omit,  for  it 
must  be  owned,  that  when  he  speaks  as  a  shoemaker 
he  is  very  absurd.  He  talks  of  Moses  pulling  off  his 
shoes,  of  tanning  the  hides  of  the  bulb  of  Easan,  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  ^c,  and  takes  up  four  or  five 
pages  to  prove,  that  when  the  apostles  were  instructed 
to  travel  v/ithout  shoes,  the  precept  did  not  extend  to 
their  successors.] 

[The  next  relates  how  he  discovered  a  thief  with  a 
Bible  and  key,  and  experimented  verses  of  the  psalms, 
that  had  cured  agues.] 

[I  pass  over  many  others,  which  inform  us  of  pa- 
rish affairs  only,  such  as  of  the  succession  of  curates  ; 
a  list  of  the  weekly  texts ;  what  psalms  he  chose  on 
proper  occasions ;  and  what  children  were  born  and 
buried  :  the  last  of  which  articles  he  concludes  thus  \\ 

That  the  shame  of  v/omen  may  not  endure,  I 
speak  not  of  bastards ;  neither  will  1  name  the  mo- 
thers, although  thereby  I  might  delight  many  grave 
women  of  the  parish :  even  her  who  hath  done  pe- 
nance in  the  sheet  will  I  not  mention,  forasmuch  as 
the  church  hath  been  witness  of  her  disgrace :  let; 
the  father,  who  hath  made  due  composition  with  the 
churchwardens  to  conceal  his  infirmity,  rest  in  peace  ; 
my  pen  shall  not  bewray  him,  for  I  also  have  sinned. 

[The 
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[  The  next  chapter  contains  what  he  calls  a  great 
revolution  in  the  church,  part  of  which  I  transcribe.] 

Nov/  was  the  long  expected  time  arrived,  when 
the  psalms  of  king  David  should  be  hymned  unto 
the  same  tunes,  to  which  he  played  them  upon  his 
harp  i  so  was  I  informed  by  my  singing-master,  a  man 
riglit  cunning  in  psalmody.  Now  was  our  over-a- 
bundant quaver  and  trilling  done  away,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  was  instituted  the  sol-fa,  in  such  guise  as  is 
sung  in  his  majesty's  chapel.  We  had  London  sing- 
ing-masters sent  into  every  parish,  like  unto  excise- 
men '3  and  I  also  was  ordained  to  adjoin  myself  unto 
them,  though  an  unworthy  disciple,  in  order  to  in- 
struct my  fellow  parishioners  in  this  new  manner  of 
worship.  What  though  they  accused  me  of  hum- 
ming through  the  nostril  as  a  sackbut ;  yet  would  I  not 
forego  that  harmony,  it  having  been  agreed  by  the 
worthy  parish-clerks  of  London  still  to  preserve  the 
samxC.  1  tutored  the  young  men  and  maidens  to 
tune  their  voices  as  it  were  a  psaltery,  and  the  church 
on  the  Sunday  was  filled  with  these  new  hallelujahs. 

[Then  follow  full  seventy  chapters,  containing  an 
exact  detail  of  the  lawsuits  of  the  parson  and  his  pa- 
rishioners concerning  tithes,  and  near  a  hundred 
pages  left  blank  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the  history 
might  be  completed  by  any  of  his  successors,  in  whose 
time  these  suits  should  be  ended.J 

fThe  next  contains  an  account  of  the  briefs  read  in 
the  church,  and  the  sums  collected  upon  each.     For 
the  reparation  of  nine  churches,  collected  at  nine  se- 
veral 
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veral  times,  2  s.  and  7  d.  ^.  For  fifty  families  ruined 
by  fire,  i  s.  4.  For  an  inundation,  a  king  Charles's 
groat,  given  by  lady  Frances,  Csfr.] 

[In  the  next  he  laments  the  disuse  of  wedding-ser- 
mons, and  celebrates  the  benefits  arising  from  those 
at  funerals,  concluding  with  these  words :  Ah  !  let 
not  the  reladons  of  the  deceased  grudge  the  small  ex- 
pense of  a  hatband,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  ten  shil- 
lings, from  the  satisfaction  they  are  sure  to  receive 
from  a  pious  divine,  that  their  father,  brother,  or  bo- 
som wife  are  certainly  in  Heaven.] 

[In  another  he  draws  a  panegyrick  on  one  Mrs, 
Margaret  Wilkins ;  but,  after  great  encomiums,  con- 
cludes, that  notwithstanding  all,  she  v/as  an  unpro-' 
fitable  vessel,  being  a  barren  woman,  and  never 
once  having  furnished  God's  church  with  a  christ- 
ening.] 

[We  find  in  another  chapter,  how  he  was  much 
staggered  in  his  behef,  and  disturbed  in  his  consci- 
ence by  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  had  proved  to  him 
by  logick,  that  animals  maght  have  rational,  nay, 
immortal  souls;  but  how  he  was  again  comforted 
with  the  reflecdon,  that  if  so,  they  might  be  allowed 
chrisdan  burial,  and  greatly  augment  the  fees  of  the 
parish.] 

[In  the  two  following  chapters  he  is  overpowered 
with  vanity.  We  are  told,  how  he  was  constantly 
admitted  to  all  the  feasts  and  banquets  of  the  church 
officers,  and  the  speeches  he  there  m.ade  for  the  good 
of  the  parish.  How  he  gave  hints  to  young  clergy- 
men. 
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men  to  preach ;  but  above  all,  how  he  gave  a  text  fbi^ 
the  30th  of  January,  which  occasioned  a  most  ex- 
cellent sermon,  the  merits  of  which  he  takes  entirely 
to  himself.  He  giv^es  an  account  of  a  conference 
he  had  with  the  vicar  concerning  the  use  of  texts. 
Let  a  preacher  (says  he)  consider  the  assembly  be- 
fore whom  he  preacheth,  and  unto  them  adapt  his 
text.  Micah  the  3d  and  nth  affordeth  good  matter 
for  courtiers  and  court-serving  men.  *'  The  heads 
«'  of  the  land  judge  for  reward,  and  the  people  thereof 
"  judge  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for 
*'  money ;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say, 
«'  is  not  the  Lord  among  us  ?"  Were  the  first  mi- 
nister to  point  out  a  preacher  before  the  house  of 
commons,  would  not  he  be  wise  to  make  choice  of 
these  words  ?  "  give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  ye." 
Or  before  the  lords,  "  giving  no  offence  that  the 
"  ministry  be  not  blamed,  2  Cor.  vi.  3."  Or  prais- 
ing the  v/arm  zeal  of  an  administration,  "  who  ma- 
*'  keth  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire,  Psal.  civ.  4." 
We  omit  many  others  of  his  texts  as  too  tedious.] 

[From  this  period  the  style  of  the  book  rises 
extremely.  Before  the  next  chapter  was  pasted  the 
effigies  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  I  found  the  opposite 
page  all  on  a  foam  with  politicks.] 

We  are  now  (says  he)  arrived  at  that  celebrated 
year,  in  which  the  church  of  England  was  tried  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  I  had  ever  the  interest  of 
our  high-church  at  heart,  neither  would  I  at  any  sea- 
son mingle  myself  in  the  societies  of  fanadcks,  whom 
I  from  my  infancy  abhorred  more  than  the  heathen 
or  gentile.     It  was  in  these  days  I  bethought  myself, 

that 
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that  much  profit  might  accrue  unto  our  parish,  and 
even  unto  the  nation,  could  there  be  assembled  to- 
gether a  number  of  chosen  men  of  the  right  spirit, 
who  might  argue,  refine,  and  define,  upon  high  and 
great  matters.  Unto  this  purpose  I  did  institute  a 
weekly  assembly  of  divers  v/orthy  men,  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown  alehouse,  over  whom  my:elf  (chough  un- 
worthy) did  preside.  Yea,  I  did  read  to  them  the 
Post-boy  of  Mr.  Roper,  and  the  written  letter  of  Mr. 
Dyer,  upon  which  we  communed  afterward  among 
ourselves. 

Our  society  was  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons:  Robert  Jenkins,  farrier;  Amos  Turner,  col- 
lar-maker ;  George  Piicocks,  late  exciseman  j  Tho- 
mas White,  wheelwright ;  and  myself  First,  of  the 
first,  Robert  Jenkins. 

He  was  a  man  of  bright  parts  and  shrewd  conceit, 
for  he  never  shoed  a  horse  of  a  whig  or  a  fanacick, 
but  he  lamed  him  sorely. 

Amos  Turner,  a  worthy  person,  rightly  esteemed 
among  us  for  his  sufferings,  in  that  he  had  been 
honoured  in  the  stocks  for  v/earing  an  oaken  bough. 

George  Piicocks,  a  sufferer  also ;  of  zealous  and 
laudable  freedom  of  speech,  insomuch  that  his  occu- 
pation had  been  taken  from  him. 

Thomas  White,  of  good  repute  likewise,  for  that 
his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  had  formerly  been  ser- 
vitor at  Maudlin  college,  where  the  glorious  Sacheve- 
rell  was  educated. 

Now  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  parish  upon  these  our 
weekly  councils.  In  a  short  space  the  minister  came 
among  us ;  he  spake  concerning  us  and  our  councils 
to  a  mukitude  of  other  ministers  at  the  visitation, 
and  they  spake  thereof  unto  the  ministers  at  Lon- 
VojL.  XVIL  K  don. 
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don,  so  that  even  the  bishops  heard  and  marvelled 
thereat.  Moreover,  sir  Thomas,  member  of  par- 
liament, spake  of  the  same  unto  other  members 
of  parliament,  who  spake  thereof  unto  the  peers  of 
the  realm.  Lo  !  thus  did  our  counsels  enter  into 
the  hearts  of  our  generals  and  our  lawgivers;  and 
from  henceforth,  even  as  we  devised,  thus  did 
they. 

[After  this,  the  book  is  turned  on  a  sudden  from, 
his  own  life  to  a  history  of  all  the  publick  transac- 
tions of  Europe,  compiled  from  the  newspapers  of 
those  times.  I  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  this,  till  I  perceived  at  last,  to  my  no  small  asto- 
nishment, that  all  the  measures  of  the  four  last  years 
of  the  queen,  together  with  the  peace  at  Utrecht, 
which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, duke  of  Ormond,  lords  Harcourt  and  Boling- 
broke,  and  other  great  men,  do  here  most  plainly 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  owing  to  Robert  Jen- 
kins, Amos  Turner,  George  Pilcocks,  Thomas  White, 
but  above  all,  P.  P. 

The  reader  may  be  sure  I  was  very  inquisitive 
after  this  extraordinary  writer,  whose  work  I  have 
here  abstracted.  I  took  a  journey  into  the  country 
on  purpose  :  but  could  not  find  the  least  trace  of 
him :  till  by  accident  I  met  an  old  clergyman,  who 
said  he  could  not  be  positive,  but  thought  it  might 
be  one  Paul  Philips,  who  had  been  dead  about  twelve 
years.  And  upon  inquiry,  all  we  could  learn  of  that 
person  from  the  neighbourhood,  was  that  he  had 
been  taken  notice  of  for  swallowing  loaches,  and 
remembered  by  some  people  by  a  black  and  white 
cur  with  one  ear,  that  constantly  followed  him.] 

[In 


CLERK    OF    THIS    PARISH.  IJI 

[In  the  church-yard  I  read  his  epitaph,  said  to  be 
written  by  himself.] 

O  reader,  if  that  thou  canst  read, 

Look  down  upon  this  stone ; 
Do  all  we  can,  death  is  a  man 

That  never  spareth  none. 
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CHAP.  I. 


^he  occasion  of  the  lawsuit, 

1  NEED  not  tell  you  of  the  great  quarrels,  that  have 
happened  in  our  neighbourhood  since  the  death  of  the 
late  lord  Strutt  * ;  how  the  parson  -[-,  and  a  cunning 
attorney  ij:,  got  him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  his  cou- 
sin Philip  Baboon  ||  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
his  cousin  esquire  South  §.  Some  stick  not  to  say, 
that  the  parson  and  the  attorney  forged  a  will,  for 
which  they  were  well  paid  by  the  family  of  the  Ba- 
boons :  let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  honour  and  estate  have  continued  ever  since  in  the 
person  of  Philip  Baboon, 

*  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  without  issue^  and 

f  Card.  Portocarero  and  the 

X  marshal  of  Harcourt,  employed,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  a  will,  by  which 
he  settled  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  upon 

II  Philip  of  Bourbon  duke  of  >\njou,  though  his  right  had  by 
the  most  solemn  renunciations  been  barred  in  favour  of 

^  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  ; 

K  4  You 
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You  know,  that  the  lord  Striitts  have  for  many 
years  been  possessed  of  a  very  great  landed  estatej, 
well-conditioned,  wooded,  watered,  with  coal,  salt, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  ^c,  all  v/ithin  themselves  -,  that  it 
has  been  the  misfortune  of  that  family  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  their  stewards,  tradesmen,  and  inferiour  ser- 
vants, which  has  brought  great  incumbrances  upon 
them ;  at  the  same  time,  their  not  abating  of  their 
expensive  way  of  living  has  forced  them  to  mortgage 
their  best  manors:  it  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 
butchers  and  bakers  bill  of  a  lord  Strutt,  that  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago,  are  not  yet  paid. 

When  Philip  Baboon  came  first  to  the  possession 
of  the  lord  Strutt's  estate,  his  tradesmen,  as  is  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  waited  upon  him  to  wi-h  him 
joy  and  bespeak  his  custom  :  the  two  chief  were  John 
Bull  *  the  clothier,  and  Nic.  Frog  f  the  linen  draper : 
they  told  him,  that  the  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  served 
the  lord  Strutts  with  drapery-ware  for  many  years  ; 
that  they  were  honest  and  fair  dealers ,  that  their  bills 
had  never  been  questioned  ;  that  the  lord  Strutts  lived 
generously,  and  never  used  to  dirty  their  fingers  with 
pen,  ink,  and  counters  ;  that  his  lordship  might  de- 
pend upon  their  honesty ;  that  they  would  use  him  as 
kindly,  as  they  had  done  his  predecessors.  The 
young  lord  seemed  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  dis- 
missed them  v;ith  a  deal  of  seeming  content,  assuring 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  change  any  of  the  honour- 
able maxims  of  his  predecessors, 

*  the  English  and 

\  the  Dutch  congratulated  Philip  upon  a   succession,  which 
they  were  not  able  to  prevent :  but  to  disappoint  the  ambition  of 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


How  Bull  and  Frog  grezv  jedous^  that  the  lord  Strutt 
intended  to  give  all  his  custom  to  his  grandfather 
Lewis  Baboon  *. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  cur  neigh- 
bourhood, that  this  young  lord  had  an  old  cunning 
rogue,  or  (as  the  Scots  call  it;  a  false  loon,  of  a  grand- 
father, that  one  might  justly  call  a  Jack  of  all  trades  f  ; 
sometimes  you  would  see  him  behind  his  counter  sel- 
ling broad-cloth,  sometimes  measuring  linen ,  next 
day  he  would  be  dealing  in  mercery-ware :  high 
heads,  ribands,  gloves,  fans,  and  lace,  he  understood 
to  a  nicety;  Charles  Mather  could  not  bubble  a 
young  beau  better  with  a  toy  :  nay,  he  would  descend 
even  to  the  selling  of  tape,  garters,  and  shoebuckles  ; 
when  shop  was  shut  up,  he  v/ould  go  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  earn  half  a  crown  by  teaching  the 
young  men  and  maids  to  dance.  By  these  methods 
he  had  acquired  immense  riches,  Vv'hich  he  used  to 
squander  away  at  back-sword  J,  quarter-staff,  and 
cudgel-play,  in  which  he  took  great  pleasure,  and 
challenged  all  the  country.  You  will  say  it  is  no 
wonder  if  Bull  and  Frog  should  be  jealous  of  this 
feilow.     *^  It  is  not  impossible  (says  Frog  to  Bull) 

*  Lewis  the  XlVth,  and  hinder  the  French  nation,  whose 

f  trade  and  character  are  thus  described,  and  whose  king  had  a 

X  strong  disposition   to  war,  from  becoming  too  potent,   an 

alliance  was  formed  to  *'  procure  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the 

*f  house  of  Austria  for  its  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  succession, 

f  and  sufficient 

"  but 
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"  but  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management  of  the 
*'  young  lord's  business  into  his  hands ;  besides  the 
"  rascal  has  good  ware,  and  will  serve  him  as  cheap 
"  as  any  body.  In  that  case,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
"  what  must  become  of  us  and  our  families  -,  we  must 
"  starve,  or  turn  journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon ; 
"  dierefore,  neighbour,  I  hold  it  advisable,  that  we 
"  write  to  young  lord  Strutt  to  know  the  bottom  of 
"  this  matter/* 


CHAP.  III. 
yf  cop  of  Bull  and  Frog's  leUer  to  lord  Strutt, 

MY    LORD, 

J  SUPPOSE  your  lordship  knows,  that  the  Bulls 
and  the  Frogs  have  served  the  lord  Strutts  with  all 
sorts  of  drapery-ware  tim.e  out  of  mind  :  and  whereas 
we  are  jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your  lordship 
intends  henceforth  to  buy  of  your  grandsire  old  Lewis 
Baboon ;  this  is  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  this 
proceeding  does  not  suit  with  the  circumstances  of 
our  families,  who  have  lived  and  made  a  good  figure 
in  the  world  by  the  generosity  of  the  lord  Strutts. 
Therefore  we  think  fit  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
you  must  find  sufficient  security  to  us  *,  our  heirs  and 

*  *'  security  to  England  and  Holland  fcr  their  dominions,  na- 
'*  vigation,  and  commerce,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two 
"  monarchies  France  and  Spain."  To  eiFect  these  purposes, 
queen  Ann  was  by 

assigns, 
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assigns,  that  you  will  not  employ  Lewis  Baboon  ;  or 
else  we  will  take  our  remedy  at  law,  clap  an  action 
upon  you  of  20,oooL  for  old  debts,  seize  and  distrain 
your  goods  and  chattels,  which,  considering  your 
lordship's  circumstances,  will  plunge  you  into  diffi- 
culties, from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extricate 
yourself  3  therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  has 
better  considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the 
desire  of 

Your  loving  friends, 

JOHN  BULL, 
NIC.  FROG. 

Some  of  Bull's  friends  advised  him  to  take  gentler 
methods  with  the  young  lordj  but  John  naturally 
loved  rough  play.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  sur- 
prise of  the  lord  Strutt  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter ; 
he  was  not  flush  in  ready  either  to  go  to  law,  or  clear 
old  debts,  neither  could  he  find  good  bail  -,  he  offered 
to  bring  matters  to  a  friendly  accommodation ;  and 
promised  upon  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  not 
change  his  drapers ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  Bull 
and  Frog  saw  clearly  that  old  Lewis  would  have  the 
cheating  of  him. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


How  Bull  r.nd  Frog  went  to  law  zvith  lord  Strutt 
about  the  premises^  and  were  joined  ly  the  rest  of  the 
trade:men. 

-All  endeavours  of  accommodation  between  lord 
Strutt  and  his  drapers  proved  vain  5  jealousies  in- 
creased, and  indeed  it  was  rumoured  abroad,  that  lord 
Strutt  had  bespoke  his  new  liveries  of  old  Lewis 
Baboon.  This  coming  to  Mrs.  Bull's*  ears,  when 
John  Bull  came  home,  he  found  all  his  family  in  an 
uproar.  Mrs.  Bull,  you  must  know,  was  very  apt  to 
be  cholerick.  "  You  sot,"  says  she,  "  you  loiter  about 
"  alehouses  and  taverns,  spend  your  time  at  billiards, 
"  ninepins,  or  puppet-shows,  or  flaunt  about  the 
"■^  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot,  never  minding  me 
"  nor  your  numerous  family.  Don't  you  hear  how 
'•  lord  Strutt  has  bespoke  his  liveries  at  Lewis  Ba- 
*'  boon's  shop  ?  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals 
"  aw^ay  your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your 
'^  business  every  day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drone 
"  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets  ?  Fie  upon  it !  up 
"  man,  rou-e  thyself  j  I'll  sell  to  my  shifc,  before  I'll 
"  be  so  used  by  that  knave."  You  must  think  Mrs, 
Bull  had  been  pretty  vv^ell  tuned  up  by  Frog,  who 
chimed  in  with  her  learned  harano;ue.  No  farther 
delay  now,  but  to  council  learned  in  die  law  they  go, 

*  the  parliament   precipitated  into  tlie  war  as  a  principal. 
Among  her  allies  v;cre 

who 
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who  unanimously  assured  them  both  of  the  justice  and 
infallible  success  of  their  lawsuit. 

I  told  you  before,  that  old  Lewis  Baboon  was  a 
sort  of  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  which  made  the  rest  of 
the  tradesmen  jealous,  as  well  as  Bull  and  Frog ;  they 
hearing  of  the  quarrel,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  joining  against  old  Lewis  Baboon,  provided  that 
Bull  and  Frog  would  bear  the  charges  of  the  suitj 
even  lying  Ned,  the  chimney-sweeper  of  Savoy*, 
and  Tom,  the  Portugal  dustman  j-,  put  in  their 
claims;  and  the  cause  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Humphry  Hocus  the  attorney  J. 

A  declaration  was  drawn  up  to  show  "  That  Bull 
"  and  Frog  had  undoubted  right  by  prescription  to  be 
"  drapers  to  the  lord  Strutts  ;  that  there  were  seve- 
*'  ral  old  contracts  to  that  purpose ;  that  Lewis  Ba- 
"  boon  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper, 
*^  without  serving  his  time  or  purchasing  his  freedom ; 
'^  that  he  sold  goods  that  were  not  marketable,  with- 
*^  out  the  stamp  -,  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  a 
"  bully  than  a  tradesman,  and  went  about  through  all 
"  the  country  fairs,  challenging  people  to  fight  prizes, 
"  wresding,  and  cudgel-play ;"  and  abundance  more 
to  this  purpose. 

*  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
t  the  king  of  Portugal ;  and 

J  John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  gene- 
ral in  chief  of  the  confederate  army. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  true  characters  of  John   Bull,   Nic.  Frog,   and 
Hocus. 

X^  OR  the  better  understanding  the  following  history, 
the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull,  in  the  main, 
was  an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow,  cholerick,  bold, 
and  of  a  very  unconstant  temper;  he  dreaded  not  old 
Lewis,  either  at  back-sword,  single  falchion,  or 
cudgel-play ;  but  then  he  was  very  apt  to  quarrel 
with  his  best  friends,  especially  if  they  pretended  to 
govern  him:  if  you  flattered  him,  you  might  lead 
him  like  a  child.  John's  temper  depended  very  much 
upon  the  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and  fell  with  the  wea- 
ther-glass. John  was  quick,  and  understood  his  busi- 
ness very  well ;  but  no  man  alive  was  more  careless 
in  looking  into  his  accounts,  or  more  cheated  by 
partners,  apprentices,  and  servants.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  a  boon  companion,  loving  his 
bottle  and  his  diversion ;'  for,  to  say  truth,  no  man 
kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his  money 
more  generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing,  John 
had  acquired  some  plums,  and  might  have  kept  them, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning,  sly  whoreson,  quite  the 
reverse  of  John  in  many  particulars  ;  covetous,  frugal  j 
minded  domestic  affairs;  would  pinch  his  belly  to 
save  his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthing  by  careless  ser- 
vants, or  bad  debtors.  He  did  not  care  much  for 
any  sort  of  diversions,  except  tricks  of  High  German 
artists,  and  leger-dc-7nain :  no  man  exceeded  Nic.  in 

these ; 
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these ;   yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  way  acquired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunning  attorney  ^  and  thougli 
this,  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  showed  himself  superiour  in  his  address 
to  most  of  his  profession  i  he  kept  always  good 
clerks,  he  loved  money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave 
good  words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper  :  he  was  not 
worse  than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for 
his  family  ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  them 
all ;  the  neighbours  reported,  that  he  was  henpecked; 
which  was  impossible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman 
as  his  wife  was. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  various  success  of  the  lazvsuit. 

JLaW  is  a  bottomless  pit:  it  is  a  cormorant,  a 
harpy,  that  devours  every  thing.  John  Bull  was 
flattered  by  the  lawyerc,  that  his  suit  would  not  last 
above  a  year  or  two  at  most ;  that  before  that  time 
he  would  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his  business :  yet 
ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer  his  cause  through  all 
the  meanders  of  die  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No 
skill,  no  address  was  wandng;  and,  to  say  truth, 
John  did  not  starve  his  cause :  there  wanted  not  yel- 
low-boys to  fee  counsel,  hire  v/itnesses,  and  bribe 
juries :  lord  Strutt  was  generally  cast,  never  had  one 
verdict  in  his  favour  ;  and  John  was  promised  that  the 
next,   and  the  next,   would  be  the  final  determina- 
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tion  *  :  but  alas  !  that  final  determination  and  happy 
conclusion  was  like  an  enchanted  island,  the  nearer 
John  came  to"  it,  the  further  it  went  from  him :  new 
trials  upon  new  points  still  arose  j  new  doubts,  new 
matters  to  be  cleared;  in  short,  lawyers  seldom  part 
with  so  good  a  cause,  till  they  have  got  the  oyster, 
and  their  clients  the  shell.  John's  ready  money, 
book-debts,  bonds,  mortgages,  all  went  into  the 
lawyers  pockets  :  tlien  John  began  to  borrow  money 
upon  Bank-stock  and  East-India  bonds :  now  and 
then  a  firm  went  to  pot :  at  last  it  was  thought  a 
good  expedient  to  set  up  esquire  South's  title,  to 
prove  the  will  forged,  and  disposcss  PhiUp  lord  Strutt 
at  once  f .  Here  again  was  a  new  field  for  the  law- 
yers, and  the  cause  grew  more  intricate  than  ever. 
John  grew  madder  and  madder ;  wherever  he  met 
any  of  lord  Strutt's  servants,  he  tore  off  their  clothes: 
now  and  then  you  would  see  them  come  home  naked, 
without  shoes,  stockings,  and  Hnen.  As  for  old 
Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  shift,  though 
he  had  as  niany  as  any  other:  his  children  were  re- 
duced from  rich  silks  to  Doily  stuffs,  his  servants  in 
rags,  and  bare-footed :  instead  of  good  victuals,  they 
now  lived  upon  neck-beef,  aod  bullock's  liver :  in 
short,  nobody  got  much  by  the  matter,  but  the  men 
of  law. 

*  The  war  was  carried  on  against  France  and  Spain  with  great 
success,  and  a  peace  might  have  been  concluded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples cf  the  alliance  ;  but  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  an  engagement  that  the 
same  person  should  never  be  king  of  France  and  Spain,  were 
not  now  thought  sufficient. 

f  It  v/as  insisted,  that  the  will  in  favour  of  Philip  was  contrary 
to  treaty ;  and  there  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  for  conti- 
nuing the  war,  till  he  should  be  dethroned. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


tiow  John  Bull  was  so  mightily  pleased  with  his  success^ 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  off  his  trade^  and  turn 
lawyer, 

IT  Is  wisely  observed  by  a  great  pliilosopher,  that 
habit  is  a  second  nature :  this  was  verified  in  the  case 
of  John  Bull,  who,  from  an  honest  and  plain  trades- 
man, had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  such  a  jargon  of  law-words,  that  he  concluded 
himself  as  able  a  lawyer  as  any  that  pleaded  at  the 
bar,  or  sat  on  the  bench :  he  was  overheard  one  day 
talking  to  himself  after  this  manner  * :  "  Hov/  ca- 
"  priciously  does  fate  or  chance  dispose  of  mankind  ? 
"  How  seldom  is  that  business  allotted  to  a  man,  for 
*^  which  he  is  fitted  by  nature  ?  It  is  plain,  I  was  in- 
*^  tended  for  a  man  of  law :  how  did  my  guardians 
*'  mistake  my  genius,  in  placing  me,  like  a  mean 
"  slave,  behind  a  counter  ?  Bless  me  !  what  immense 
"  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law  ?  Besides,  it  is 
*^  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  What  a  pleasure  is  it 
*'  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause  ?  to  swagger  at  the  bar  ? 
*^  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  more  in  this  woollen 
^^  trade  ?  for  a  lawyer  I  was  born,  and  a  lawyer  I  will 
"  be ;  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn."  All  this  while 
John  had  conned  over  such  a  catalogue  of  hard  v/ords, 
as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil  ■,  ':his  he  used 
to  babble  indifferently  in  ail  companies,  especially  at 

•  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  nation   became  extra- 
vagant and  chimerical. 

Vol.  XVII.  L  coffee- 
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coffeehouses ;  so  that  his  neighbour  tradesmen  begam 
to  shun  his  company,  as  a  man  that  was  cracked. 
Instead  of  the  affairs  of  Blackwell-hall,  and  the  price 
of  broad  cloth,    wool,    and  baizes,    he  talks  of  no- 
thing but  actions  upon  the  case,  returns,  capias,  alias 
capias,    demurrers,    venire    facias,    replevins,    super- 
sedeases, certioraris,  writs  of  errour,  actions  of  trover 
and    conversion,    trespasses,    precipes  and  dedimus. 
This  was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law  j  how- 
ever. Hocus,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  encouraged 
John  in  his  fancy,  assuri  .g  him,  that  he  had  a  great 
genius  for  law  -,  that  they  questioned  not,  but  in  time 
he  might  raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimburse  him 
all  his  charges ;  that  if  he  studied,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly arrive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  justice  *  :  as 
for  the  advice  of  honest  fiiends  and  neighbours,  John- 
despised  it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  a  low 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanicks ;  John  reckoned, 
it  more  honour  to  have  got  one  favourable  verdict,, 
than  to  have  sold  a  bale  of  broad  cloth.     As  for  Nic. 
Frog,    to  say  the  truth,  he  was  more  prudent  j    for 
though  he  followed  his  lawsuit  closely,  he  neglected 
not  his  ordinary  business,  but  was  both  in  court  and^ 
in  his  shop  at  the  proper  hours. 

*  Hold  the  balance  of  power. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Hoiv  John  discovered  that  Hocus  had  an  intrigue  with 
his  wife ;  and  what  followed  thereupon, 

JOHN  had  not  run  on  a  madding  so  long,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  extravagant  bitch  of  a  wife,  whom 
Hocus  perceiving  John  to  be  fond  of,  was  resolved  to 
win  over  to  his  side.  It  is  a  true  saying,  "  that  the 
'^  last  man  of  the  parish,  that  knows  of  his  cuck- 
"  oldom,  is  himself"  It  was  observed  by  all  the 
neighbourhood,  that  Hocus  had  dealings  with  John's 
wife*,  that  were  not  so  much  for  his  honour  i  but 
this  was  perceived  by  John  a  little  too  late ;  she  was 
a  luxurious  jade,  loved  splendid  equipages,  plays, 
treats,  and  balls,  differing  very  much  from  the  sober 
manners  of  her  ancestors,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  a 
tradesman's  wife.  Hocus  fed  her  extravagancy  (what 
was  still  more  shameful)  with  John's  own  money. 
Every  body  said,  that  Hocus  had  a  month's  mind  to 
her  body ;  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that 
upon  all  occasions  she  run  out  extravagantly  on  the 
praise  of  Hocus.  When  John  used  to  be  finding 
fault  with  his  bills,  she  used  to  reproach  him  as  un- 
grateful to  his  greatest  benefactor  ;  one  that  had  taken 
so  much  pains  in  his  lawsuit,  and  retrieved  his  fa- 
mily from  the  oppression  of  old  Lewis  Baboon.  A 
good  swingeing  sum  of  John's  readiest  cash  went  to- 


*  And  it  was  believed  that  the  general  tampered  with  the  par- 
liament, 

L  1  ward 
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ward  building  of  Hocus's  country-house  *.  This  af- 
fair between  Hocus  and  Mrs.  Bull  was  now  so  open, 
that  all  the  world  were  scandalised  at  it  -,  John  was 
not  so  clodpated,  but  at  la«t  he  took  the  hint.  The 
parson  of  the  parish  preaching  one  day  with  more 
zeal  than  sense  against  adulteiy  I,  Mrs  Bull  told  her 
husband,  that  he  was  a  very  uncivil  fellow  to  use  such 
coarse  language  before  people  of  condition;  that 
Hocus  was  of  the  same  mind  j  and  that  they  would 
join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using 
personal  reflecuons  J.  How  do  you  mean,  says  John, 
by  personal  reflections  ?  I  hope  in  God,  wife,  he  did 
not  reflect  upon  you  ?  '^  No,  thank  God,  my  reputa- 
"  tion  is  too  well  established  in  the  world  to  receive 
"  any  hurt  from  such  a  foul-mouthed  scoundrel  as  he ; 
*'  his  doctrine  tends  only  to  make  husbands  tyrants, 
"  and  wives  slaves ;  must  we  be  shut  up,  and  hus- 
*'  bands  left  to  their  liberty  ?  Very  pretty  indeed  I 
"  a  wife  must  never  go  abroad  with  a  Pla':onick  to 
'^  see  a  play  or  a  ball  -,  she  must  never  stir  without 
"  her  husband,  nor  walk  in  Spring-garden  with  a 
•^  coujin.  I  do  say,  husband,  and  I  will  stand  by  it, 
*'  that  without  the  innocent  freedoms  of  life,  matri- 

*  who  settled  upon  him  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  after- 
ward entailed  that,  with  5000I.  per  an^/um,  payable  out  of  the 
po3t-cmce,  to  descend  with  his  honours  ;  over  and  above  this, 
an  immense  sum  was  expended  in  building  Blenheim-house. 
About  this  time  (Nov.  6.  1709) 

f  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  preached  a  sermon  against  popular 
resistance  of  regal  authority. 

I  The  house  of  commons  voted  this  sermon  a  libel  on  her  ma- 
jerty  and  her  go^  ernment,  the  revolution,  the  protestant  succes- 
sson,  and  the  parliament :  they  impeached  him  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours ;  he  was  silenced  for  three  years,  and  the 
sermon  burnl  by  the  hangman. 

"  mony 
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*^^  mony  would  be  a  most  intolerable  state  -,  and  that 
*'  a  wife's  virtue  ought  to  be  the  result  of  her  own 
"  reason,  and  not  of  her  husband's  government ;  for 
"  my  part,  I  would  scorn  a  husband  that  would  be 
"jealous,  if  he  saw  a  fellow  a  bed  with  me  *.'*  All 
this  while,  John's  blood  boiled  in  his  veins  :  he  was 
now  confirmed  in  all  his  suspicions  ;  jade,  bitch,  and 
whore  were  the  best  words  that  John  gave  her  f. 
Things  went  fi-om  better  to  worse,  till  iMrs.  Bull 
aimed  a  knife  J  at  John,  though  John  threw  a  bottle  || 
at  her  head  very  brutally  indeed :  and  after  this  there 
was  nothing  but  confusion;  bottles,  glasses,  spoons, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  dishes  flew  about  like  dust  §  ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  Mrs.  Bull  received 
a  bruise  •)  in  her  right  side,  of  which  she  died  half  a 
year  after.  The  bruise  imposthumated,  and  afterward 
turned  to  a  stinking  ulcer,  which  made  every  body 
shy  to  come  near  her ;  yet  she  wanted  not  the  help 
of  many  able  physicians,  who  attended  very  diligendy, 
and  did  what  men  of  skill  could  do  :  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  her  condition  was  now  quite  desperate, 
all  regular  physicians,  and  her  nearest  relations,  ha- 
ving given  her  over. 

*  Thefe  proceedings  caused  a  great  ferment  in  the  nation. 

f  The  house  complained  of  being  aspersed  and  vilified ;  op- 
probrious terms  were  used  by  both  parties,  and  one  had  re- 
course to 

X  military  power,  because  it  was  assaulted  by  the  other  with 

II  tumult  and  riot. 

§  The  confusion  every  day  increased  ;  the  whig  or  low  church 
party  in  the  house  of  commons  began  to  decline.  After  much 
contention  and  debate 

^  the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

How  seme  quacks  undertook  to   cure  Mrs,  Bull  ^  her 
ulcer  '*. 

There  is  nothing  so  impossible  in  nature,  but 
mountebanks  will  undertake  \  nothing  so  incredi- 
ble,  but  they  will  afHrm :  Mrs.  Bull's  condition  was 
looked  upon  as  desperate  by  all  the  men  of  art ;  but 
there  were  those,  that  bragged  they  had  an  infallible 
ointment  and  plaster,  which  being  applied  to  the  sore, 
would  cure  it  in  a  few  days ;  at  the  same  time  they 
v/ould  give  her  a  pill,  that  would  purge  off  all  her 
bad  humours,  sweeten  her  blood,  and. rectify  her  dis- 
tu;  bed  imagination.  In  spite  of  all  applications,  the 
padrnt  grew  worse  every  day  -,  she  stunk  so,  nobody 
durst  come  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her,  except  those 
quacks  who  attended  her  close,  and  apprehended  no 
danger.  If  one  asked  them,  how  Mrs.  Bull  did  ? 
Better  and  better,  said  they  3  the  parts  heal,  and  her 
constitution  mends ;  if  she  submits  to  our  govern- 
ment, she  will  be  abroad  in  a  little  time.  Nay,  it  is 
reported,  that  they  wrote  to  her  friends  in  the 
country,  that  she  should  dance  a  jig  next  October 
in  Westminster-hall,  and  that  her  illness  had  chiefly 
been  owing  to  bad  physicians.  At  last,  one  of  them  f 
was  sent  fjr  in  great  haste,  his  patient  grew  worse 
and  worse  :  when  he  came,  he  affirmed  that  it  v/as  a 

*  and  notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  prolong  it,  parcicu- 
larly  som6  difliculties  started  by  the  lord 

t  chanceilcr,  it  was  dissolved  on  the  21  Sept.  17 10. 

gross 
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gross  mistake,  and  that  she  was  never  In  a  fairer  way : 
Bring  hither  the  salve,  says  he,  and  give  her  a  plenti- 
ful draught  of  my  cordial.  As  he  was  applying  jiis 
ointments,  and  administering  the  cordial,  the  patient 
gave  up  the  ghost,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the 
quack,  and  the  great  joy  of  Bull  and  his  friends.  The 
quack  flung  away  out  of  the  house  in  great  disorder, 
and  swore  there  was  foul  play,  for  he  was  sure  his  me- 
dicines were  infallible.  Mrs.  Bull  having  died  wich- 
out  any  signs  of  repentance  or  devotion,  the  clergy 
would  hardly  allow  her  a  christian  burial.  The  re- 
lations had  once  resolved  to  sue  John  for  the  murder  j 
but  considering  better  of  it,  and  that  such  a  trial 
would  rip  up  old  sores,  and  discover  things  not  so 
much  to  the  reputation  of  the  deceased,  they  dropped 
their  design.  She  left  no  v/ill,  only  there  was  found  in 
her  strong  box  the  following  words  wrote  on  a  scrip 
of  paper,  "  My  curse  on  John  Bull,  and  all  my  pos- 
"  terity,  if  ever  they  come  to  any  composition  with 
«  the  lord  Strutt." 

She  left  him  three  daughters,    whose  names  were 
Polemia,  Discordia,  and  Usuria  *. 

*  War,  Faction,  and  Usury, 


t.  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  John  Bull's  second  wife^  and  the  good  advice  that 
she  gave  him  *. 

J  OHN  quickly  got  the  better  of  his  grief,  and  see- 
ing that  neither  his  constitution,  or  the  affairs  of  his 
family,  could  permit  him  to  live  in  an  unmarried 
state,  he  resolved  to  get  him  another  wife  \  a  cousin 
of  his  last  wife's  was  proposed,  but  John  would  have 
no  more  of  the  breed :  in  short,  he  wedded  a  sober 
country  gentlewoman,  of  a  good  family,  and  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  the  reverse  of  the  other  in  her  temper ; 
not  but  that  she  loved  money,  for  she  was  saving,  and 
apphed  her  fortune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts, 
that  the  unfrugal  methods  of  his  last  wife,  and  this 
ruinous  lawsuit,  had  brought  him  into.  One  day,  as 
she  had  got  her  husband  in  a  good  humour,  she  talked 
to  him  after  the  following  manner  j- :  "  My  dear, 
-^  since  I  have  been  your  wife,  I  have  observed  great 
"  abuses  and  disorders  in  your  family  \  your  servants 
"  are  mutinous  and  quarrelsome,  and  cheat  you  most 
*'  abominably  \  your  cook-maid  is  in  a  combination 
"  v/ith  your  butcher,  poulterer,  and  fishmonger :  your 
"  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer  sells  you 
"  hogwash  \  your  baker  cheats  both  in  weight  and  in 
"  tale  ;  even  your  milk -woman  and  your  nursery-maid 
"  have  a  fellow-feeling;  your  tailor,  instead  of  shreds, 
"  cabbages   whole   yards  of  cloth  i   besides,   leaving 

*  The  new  parliament,  which  was  averse  to  the  war,  made 
t  a  representation  of  the  mismanagement  in  the  several  offices, 
particularly  those  for  victualling  and  clothing  the  navy  and  army; 

"  such 
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"  such  long  scores,  and  not  going  to  market  with 
"  ready  money,  forces  us  to  take  bad  ware  of  the 
'^  tradesmen  at  their  own  price.  You  have  not  posted 
*'  your  books  these  ten  years ;  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
"  man  of  business  to  keep  his  affairs  even  in  the  world 
*•  at  this  rate  ?  Pray  God  this  Hocus  be  honest :  would 
"  to  God  you  would  look  over  his  bills,  and  see  how 
"  matters  stand  betw:  en  Frog  and  you  *  :  prodigious 
'^  sums  are  spent  in  this  lawsuit,  and  more  must  be 
"  borrowed  of  scriveners  and  usurers  at  heavy  interest. 
"  Besides,  my  dear,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  lay  aside 
**  that  wild  project  of  leaving  your  business  to  turn 
*'  lawyer,  for  which,  let  me  tell  you,  nature  never 
"  designed  you.  Believe  me,  these  rogues  do  but 
"  flatter,  that  they  may  pick  your  pocket  -,  observe 
"  what  a  parcel  of  hungry  ragged  fellows  live  by  your 
"  cause  ;  to  be  sure  they  will  never  make  an  end 
*'  on't ;  I  foresee  this  haunt  you  have  got  about  the 
"  courts,  will  one  day  or  other  bring  your  family  to 
"  beggary.  Consider,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is 
^'  to  abandon  your  shop,  and  follow  pettifoggers  ;  the 
'^  habit  is  so  strong  upon  you,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
*'  plea  between  two  country  esquires  about  a  barren 
"  acre  upon  a  common,  but  you  draw  yourself  in  as 
"  bail,  surety,  or  solicitor  f ."  John  heard  her  all 
this  while  with  patience,  till  she  pi  icked  his  maggot, 
and  touched  him  in  the  tender  point  j  then  he  broke 
out  into  a  violent  passion,  "  What,  I  not  fit  for  a 
^'  lawyer  !  Let  me  tell  you,  my  clodpated  relations 
"  spoiled  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  when  they 
^'  bred  me  a  mechanick.  Lord  Strutt,  and  his  old 
rogue  of  a  grandsire,  have  found  to  their  cost,  that 

•  and  of  the  sums  that  had  been  expended  on  the  war, 
t  which  was  however  still  a  fiivourite  with  the  people. 

"  I  can 


/f 
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*'  1  can  manage  a  lawsuit  as  well  as  another."  *^  I 
"  don't  deny  what  you  say/'  replied  Mrs,  Bull,  "  nor 
*f  do  I  call  in  question  your  parts  j  but,  I  say,  it  does 
"  not  suit  with  your  circumstances  :  you  and  your 
*'  predecessors  have  lived  in  good  reputation  among 
*'  your  neighbours  by  this  same  clothing-trade,  and  it 
"  were  madness  to  leave  it  ofr.  Besides,  there  are 
"  few  that  know  all  the  tricks  and  cheats  of  these  lavv- 
<^  ycrs :  does  not  your  own  experience  teach  you,  how 
*^  they  have  drawn  you  on  from  one  term  to  another, 
*^  and  how  you  have  danced  the  round  of  all  tlie 
*'  courts,  sdll  flattering  you  with  a  final  issue,  and, 
"  for  aught  I  can  see,  your  cause  is  not  a  bit  clearer 
«^  than  it  was  seven  years  ago."  "  I  will  be  damn'd,'* 
says  John,  "  if  I  accept  of  any  composition  from 
**  Strutt  or  his  grandfather  -,  I'll  rather  wheel  about 
*^  the  streets  an  engine  to  grind  knives  and  scissars ; 
<^  however,  I'll  take  your  advice,  and  look  over  my 
**  accompts.'* 


CHAP.  XL 


How  John  looked  over  his  attorney's  MIL 

When  John  first  brought  out  the  bills,  the  sur- 
prise of  all  the  family  was  unexpressible  at  the  pro- 
digious dimensions  of  them ;  they  would  have  mea- 
sured with  the  best  bale  of  cloth  in  John's  shop.  Fees 
to  judges,  puisne  judges,  clerks,  prothonotaries,  fila- 
cers, chirographers,  under- clerks,  proclamators,  coun- 
cil,   witnesses,  jurymen,   marshals,    tipstaffs,    criers, 

porters  ^ 
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porters;  for  enrollings,  exemplifications^  bails,  vou- 
Ciiers,  returns,  caveats,  examinations,  filing  of  writs, 
entries,  declarations,  replications,  recorda^s,  noli 
prosequis,  certioraris,  mittimuses,  demurrers,  special 
verdicts,  informations,  scire  facias,  supersedeas,  ha- 
beas corpus,  coach-hire,  treating  of  witnesses,  (^c. 
"  Verily,"  say<^  John,  "  thee  area  prodigious  number 
"of  learned  v/ord:^  inthii^law;  what  a  pretty  science 
"  it  is !"  "  Ay  !  but  husband,  you  have  paid  for 
"  every  syllable  and  letter  of  these  fine  words  -,  bless 
"  me,  what  immense  sums  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"  account !"  John  spent  several  weeks  in  looking 
over  his  bills :  and  by  comparing  and  stating  his  ac- 
counts, he  discovered,  that  bebide  the  extravagance 
of  every  article,  he  had  been  egregiously  cheated ; 
that  he  had  paid  for  council  that  were  never  feed,  for 
writs  that  were  never  drawn,  for  dinners  that  were 
never  dressed,  and  journies  that  were  never  made : 
In  short,  that  the  tradesmen,  lawyers,  and  Frog,  had 
agreed  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  lawsuit  upon  his 
shoulders. 


CHAP.  XII. 


How  John  grew  angry,  and  resolved  to  accept  a  com- 
position  *  ;  and  what  methods  were  practised  hy  the 
lazvyers  for  keeping  hhn  from  it, 

W  ELL  might  the  learned  Daniel  Burgess  say,  that 
a  lawsuit  is  a  suit  for  life,  tie  that  sows  his  grain 
upon  marble,  will  have  many  a  hungry  belly  before 

*  When  at  length  peace  was  thought  to  be  eligible  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  a  treaty  was  eiUered  into  by 

harvest. 
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harvest.  This  John  felt  by  woful  experience.  John's' 
cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  a  man  subsisted 
his  fail  lily  out  of  it.  Hov/ever,  John  began  to  think 
it  hig'i  time  to  look  about  him.  He  had  a  cousin  in 
the  country,  one  sir  Roger  Bold  *,  whose  predeces- 
sors had  been  bred  up  to  the  law,  and  knew  as  much 
of  it  as  any  body ;  but  having  left  off  the  profession 
for  some  time,  they  took  great  pleasure  in  com- 
pounding lawsuits  among  their  neighbours,  for  which 
they  were  the  aversion  of  the  gendemen  of  the  long 
robe,  and  at  perpetual  war  with  all  the  country  at- 
torneys. John  put  his  cause  in  sir  Roger's  h^nds, 
desiring;  him  to  make  the  best  of  it :  the  news  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the  lawyers,  but  they  were 
all  in  an  uproar.  They  brought  all  the  rest  of  the 
tradesmen  upon  John :  'squire  South  swore  he  was 
betrayed,  that  he  would  starve  before  he  compoun- 
ded ',  Frog  said  he  was  highly  wronged ;  even  lying 
Ned  the  chimney-sweeper,  and  Tom  the  dustman 
complained  that  their  interest  was  sacrificed  f.  The 
lawyers,  solicitors.  Hocus,  and  his  clerks,  were  all 
up  in  arms,  at  the  news  of  the  composidon;  they 
abused  him  and  his  wife  most  shameflilly  J.  "  You 
*'  silly,  awkward,  illbred,  country  sow,  (quoth  one) 
"  have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus, 
"  that  has  saved  that  clodpated  numskuU'd  ninnyham- 
"  mer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family  ?  It  is 
"  well  known,  how  he  has  risen  early  and  sat  up  late 

*  Robert  Harley,  afterward  E.  of  Oxford,  who  was  made  trea- 
•  surer  in  the  stead  of  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  there  was  now  not 
only  a  new  parliament,  but  a  new  ministry. 

■f  The  measure  was  opposed  by  the  allies  and  the  general ; 

X  the  house  of  commons  was  censured  as  totally  ignorant  of 
business; 

"  to 
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**  to  make  him  easy,  when  he  was  sotting  at  every 
'^  alehouse  in  town.  I  knew  his  last  wife  ;  she  was  a 
^^  woman  of  breeding,  good  humour,  and  complai- 
^'  sance  ;  knew  how  to  live  in  the  world  :  as  for  you, 
"  you  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  clockwork  :  your 
«  clothes  hang  upon  you,  as  they  were  upon  tenter- 
"  hooks,  and  you  come  into  a  room  as  you  were  go- 
"  ing  to  steal  away  a  piss-pot :  get  you  gone  into 
"  the  country  to  look  after  your  mother's  poultry,  to 
*'  milk  the  cows,  churn  the  butter,  and  dress  up  nose- 
*^  gays  for  a  holiday,  and  not  meddle  vrith  matters, 
"  which  you  know  no  more  of,  than  the  signpost  be- 
"  fore  your  door:  it  is  well  known,  that  Hocus  had 
*^  an  established  reputation ;  he  never  swore  an  oath, 
"  nor  told  a  lie  in  all  his  life  ;  he  is  grateful  to  his  bene- 
"  factors,  faithful  to  his  friends,  liberal  to  his  depen- 
"  dants,  and  dutiful  to  his  superiours ;  he  values  not 
"  your  money  more  than  the  dust  under  his  (tct,  but 
"  he  hates  to  be  abused.  Once  for  all,  Mrs.  Mynx, 
"  leave  off  talking  of  Hocus,  or  I  will  pull  out 
^*  those  saucer  eyes  of  yours,  and  make  that  red- 
"  streak  country  face  look  as  raw  as  an  ox  cheek 
'^  upon  a  butcher's  stall :  remember,  I  say,  that  there 
"  are  pillories  and  ducking-stools."  With  this  away 
they  flung,  leaving  Mrs.  Bull  no  time  to  reply.  No 
stone  was  left  unturned  to  fright  John  from  his  com- 
position: som.etimes  they  spread  reports  at  coffee- 
houses, that  John  and  his  wife  v/ere  run  mad  -,  that 
they  intended  to  give  up  house,  and  m.ake  over  all 
their  estate  to  Lewis  Baboon  *  ;  that  John  had  been 
often  heard  talking  to  him:5elf,  and  seen  in  the  streets 
without  shoes  or  stockings  j  that  he  did  nothing  from 

*  and  it  wss  said,  that  the  nation  would   at  last  be  sacrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  France. 

morning 
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morning  till  night  but  beat  his  servants,  after  having 
been  the  best  master  alive  :  as  for  his  wife,  she  was  a 
mere  natural.  Sometimes  John's  house  was  beset 
with  a  whole  regiment  of  attorneys'  clerks,  bailiffs  and 
bailiffs'  followers,  and  other  small  retainers  of  the  law, 
who  threw  stones  at  his  windows,  and  dirt  at  himself, 
as  he  went  along  the  street.  When  John  complained 
of  want  of  ready  money  to  carry  on  his  suit,  they  ad- 
vised him  to  pawn  his  plate  and  jewels,  and  that  Mrs. 
Bull  should  sell  her  linen  and  wearing- clothes  *. 

*  After  this  passage,  iii  seme  of  the  early  editions  followed 
this  small  chapter,  under  the  title  of 

Hon/j  the  lanjcycrs  agreed  io  send  don  Diego  Dismallo,  the  conjurer ^ 
to  John  Bull,  io  dissuade  him  from  making  an  end  of  his  lan/jsuit  ^ 
and  nvhat  passed  betivcen  the?n. 

Bull.  HOW  does  my  good  friend  don  Diego  ? 

Don.  Never  worse.  Who  can  be  easy  when  their  friends  arc 
playing  the  fool  ? 

Bull.  But  then  you  may  be  easy,  for  I  am  resolved  to  play 
the  fool  no  longer  :  I  wish  I  had  hearkened  to  your  advice,  and 
compounded  this  lawsuit  sooner. 

Don.  It  is  true  ;  I  was  then  .against  tlie  ruinous  ways  of  this 
lawsuit,  but  looking  over  my  scheme  since,  1  find  there  is  an 
errour  in  my  calculation.  Sel  and  Jupiter  were  in  a  wrong 
house,  but  I  have  now  discovered  their  true  places  :  I  find  that 
the  'tars  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  you  will  be  successful 
in  this  cause  :  that  Lewis  will  come  to  an  untLmely  end,  and 
Strutt  will  be  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Then  he  went  on  with  a  torrent  of  ecliptics,^ycles,  epicycles, 
ascendants,  trines,  quadrants,  conjunctions,  bulls,  bears,  goats, 
and  rams,  and  abundance  of  hard  words,  which,  being  put  to- 
gether, signified  nothing.  John  all  this  v/hile  stood  gaping  and 
starintr,  like  a  man  in  a  trance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  xm. 

Mrs,  Bull's  vindication  of  the  indispensahle  duty  of 
cuckoldom^  incumbent  upon  wives  in  case  of  the  ty- 
7'annyy  infidelity,  or  insufficiency  of  husbands :  being 
a  full  anszver  to  the  doctor's  sermon  against  adul- 
tery^. 


J 


OHN  found  daily  fresh  proofs  of  the  infidelity  and 
bad  designs  of  his  deceased  v^  ife  ;  among  other  things^ 
one  day  looking  over  his  cabinet,  he  found  the  fol- 
lowing paper. 

IT  is  evident  that  matr'mony  is  founded  upon  art 
original  contract,  whereby  the  wife  makes  over  the 
right  she  has  by  the  law  of  nature  to  the  conciihitus 
vagus,  in  favour  of  the  husband  ^  by  v/hich  he  ac- 
quires the  property  of  ail  her  posterity.  But  then,  the 
obligation  is  mutual :  and  where  the  contract  is  brokea 
on  one  side,  it  ceases  to  bind  on  the  other.  Where 
there  is  a  right,  there  must  be  a  power  to  maintain  it> 
and  to  punish  the  offending  party.  The  power  I  af- 
firm to  be  that  original  right,  or  rather  that  indispen- 
sable duty  of  cuckoldom,  lodged  in  all  wives  in  the 
cases  abovementioned.  No  wife  is  bound  by  any  law,. 
to  which  herself  has  not  consented  :  all  economical 
government  is  lodged  originally  in  the  huoband  and 
wife,  the  executive  part  being  in  the  husband  i  both 
have  their  privileges  secured  to  them  by  law  and  rea- 

*  The   toiies  representation  of  the  speeches  vx  Sachevereli's 

tJ-ia]. 
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son  :  but  v/ill  any  man  infer  from  the  husband's  being 
invested  with  the  execucive  power,  that  the  wife  is 
deprived  of  her  share,  and  that  which  is  the  principal 
branch  of  it,  the  original  right  of  cuckoldom  ?  And 
that  she  has  no  remedy  left,  but  preces  i^  lachrym^y 
or  an  appeal  to  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  ?  No 
less  frivolous  are  the  arguments,  th.it  are  drawn  from 
the  general  appellations  and  terms  of  husband  and 
wife.  A  husband  denotes  several  different  sorts  of 
magistracy,  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of 
different  climates  and  countries.  In  some  Eastern  na- 
tions it  signifies  a  tyrant,  with  the  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death  :  in  Turkey  it  denotes  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernour,  with  power  of  perpetual  imprisonment :  in 
Italy  it  gives  the  husband  the  power  of  poison  and 
padlocks :  in  the  countries  of  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  it  has  a  quite  different  m.eaning,  implying  a 
free  and  equal  government,  securing  to  the  wife  in 
certain  cases  the  liberty  of  cuckoldom,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  pinmoney,  and  separate  maintenance.  So 
that  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  terms  of  husband 
and  wife  are  fallacious,  and  by  no  means  fit  to  support 
a  tyrannical  doctrine,  as  that  of  absolute  unlimited 
chasdty,  and  conjugal  fidelity. 

The  general  exhortadons  to  chasdty  in  wives  are 
meant  only  for  rules  in  ordinary  cases,  but  they  natu- 
rally suppose  three  conditions,  of  ability,  jusdce,  and 
fidelity  in  the  husband :  such  an  unlimited,  uncondi- 
tioned fidelity  in  the  wife  could  never  be  supposed 
by  reasonable  men  :  it  seems  a  reflection  upon  the 
ch — rch,  to  charge  her  with  doctrines  that  counte- 
nance oppression. 

This  doctrine  of  the  original  right  of  cuckoldom  is 
congruous  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  superiour  to 

all 
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all  human  laws,  and  for  that  I  dare  appeal  to  all 
wives :  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  our  English  wives, 
that  they  have  never  given  up  that  fundamental  point ; 
and  that  though  in  former  ages  they  were  muffied  up 
in  darkness  and  superstition,  yet  that  notion  seemed 
engraven  on  their  minds,  and  the  impression  so 
strong,  that  nothing  could  impair  It. 

To  assert  the  illegality  of  cuckoldom  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  v/ere  to  cast  odious  colours 
Upon  the  married  state,  to  blacken  the  necessary 
means  of  perpetuating  families  :  such  lav/s  can  never 
be  supposed  to  have  been  designed  to  defeat  the  very 
end  of  matrimony,  the  propagation  of  mankind.  I 
call  them  necessary  means ,  for  in  many  cases  what 
other  means  are  left  ?  Such  a  doctrine  wounds  the 
honour  of  families  -,  unsettles  the  titles  to  kingdoms, 
honours,  and  estates;  for  if  the  actions  from  which 
such  settlements  spring  were  illegal,  all  that  is  built 
upon  them  must  be  so  too :  but  the  last  is  absurd, 
therefore  the  first  must  be  so  Ukev/ise.  What  is  the 
cause  that  Europe  groans  at  present  under  the  heavy 
load  of  a  cruel  and  expensive  war,  but  the  tyrannical 
custom  of  a  certain  nation,  and  the  scrupulous  nicety 
of  a  silly  queen*,  in  not  exercising  this  indispensable 
duty  of  cuckoldom,  whereby  the  kingdom  might  have 
had  an  heir,  and  a  controverted  succession  might 
have  been  avoided  ?  These  are  the  effects  of  the  nar- 
row maxims  of  your  clergy.  That  one  must  not  do 
evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

The  assertors  of  this  indefeasible  right,  and  jus 
divinum  of  matrimony,  do  all  in  their  hearts  favour 
gallants,  and  the  pretenders  to  married  v/cmen ;  for 

*  The  queen  of  Charles  II  of  Sp::in,  upon  whose  death  without 
issue  the  war  broke  out. 

Vol.  XVU.  M  if 
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if  the  true  legal  foundation  of  the  married  state  be 
once  sapped,  and  instead  thereof  tyrannical  maxims 
introduced,  what  must  follow  but  elopements  instead 
of  secret  and  peaceable  cuckoldom  ? 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  one  may  clearly  per- 
ceive the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  this  seditious,  dis- 
contented, hot-headed,  ungifted,  unedifying  preacher, 
asserting,  That  the  grand  security  of  the  matrimonial 
state,  and  the  pillar  upon  which  it  stands,  is  founded 
upon  the  wife's  belief  of  an  absolute  unconditional 
fidelity  to  the  husband's  bed :  by  which  bold  assertion 
he  strikes  at  the  root,  digs  the  foundation,  and  re- 
moves the  basis,  upon  which  the  happiness  of  a  mar- 
ried state  is  built.  As  for  his  personal  reflections,  I 
would  gladly  know  who  are  those  wanton  wives  he 
speaks  of?  who  are  those  ladies  of  high  station,  that 
he  so  boldly  traduces  in  his  sermon  ?  It  is  pretty 
plain,  whom  these  aspersions  are  aimed  at,  for  which 
he  deserves  the  pillory,  or  something  worse. 

In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  of  the  indispensable 
duty  of  cuckoldom.,  I  could  bring  the  example  of  the 
wisest  wives  in  all  ages,  who  by  these  means  have 
preserved  their  husbands'  fimilies  from  ruin  and  ob- 
livion by  want  of  posterity :  but  w^hat  has  been  said, 
is  a  suiTjcient  ground  for  punishing  this  pragmatical 
parson. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

^he  two  great  parties  of  wives,  the  Devotees  and  the 
Hitts  *. 

1  HE  doctrine  of  unlimited  chastity  and  fidelity  in 
wives  was  universally  espoused  by  all  husbands ;  who 
went  about  the  country,  and  made  the  wives  sign 
papers,  signifying  their  utter  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence of  Mrs.  Bull's  wicked  doctrine  of  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  cuckoldom.  Some  yielded,  others  re- 
fused to  part  with  their  native  liberty  j  which  gave 
rise  to  two  great  pardes  among  the  wives,  the  de- 
votoes  and  the  hitts.  Though  it  must ^ be  owned, 
the  distinction  was  more  nominal  than  real  -,  for  the 
devotoes  would  abuse  freedoms  sometimes;  and  those 
v/ho  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  hitts,  were 
often  very  honest.  At  the  same  time  there  came  out 
an  ingenious  treatise,  with  the  tide  of  "  Good  Ad- 
"  vice  to  Husbands ;"  in  which  they  are  counselled 
not'  to  trust  too  much  to-  their  wives  ov/ning  the  doc- 
trine of  unlimited  conjugal  fideUty,  and  so  to  neglect 
family  duty,  and  a  due  watchfulness  over  the  manners 
of  their  wives ;  that  the  greatest  security  to  husbands 
was  a  vigorous  constitution,  good  usage  of  their 
wives,  and  keeping  them  from  temptation ;  many 
husbands  having  been  sufferers  by  their  trusting  too 
much  to  general  professions,  as  was  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  a  foolish  and  negligent  husband,  who, 
trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  this  principle,  was  undone 
by  his  wife's  elopement  from  him. 

*  Those  who  were  for  or  against  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

An  account  of  the  conference  between  Mrs.   Bull  and 
don  Diego. 

1  HE  lawyers,  as  their  last  effort  to  put  off  the 
composition,  sent  don  Diego  *  to  John.  Don  Diego 
was  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  a  friend  to  John, 
his  mother,  and  present  wife  \  and  therefore  supposed 
to  have  some  influence  over  her :  he  had  been  ill- 
used  himself  by  John's  lawyers :  but,  because  of  some 
animosity  to  sir  Roger  j-,  was  against  the  composi- 
tion % :  the  conference  between  him  and  Mrs.  Bull 
was  word  Yor  word  as  follows : 

Don  Diego.  Is  it  possible,  cousin  Bull,  that 
you  can  forget  the  honourable  maxims  of  the  family 
you  are  come  of,  and  break  your  word  with  three  of 
the  honestest,  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world, 
esquire  South,  Frog,  and  Hocus,  that  have  sacri- 
ficed their  interests  to  yours  ?  It  is  base  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  simplicity  and  credulity,  and  leave 
them  in  the  lurch  at  last. 

Mrs.  Bull.  I  am  sure  they  have  left  my  family  in 
a  bad  condition,    we  have  hardly  money  to  go   to 

*  Among  other  obstacles  to  the  treaty,  was  the  opposition  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham;  a  tory  nobleman,  who  had  great  influ- 
ence in  the  house  of  cfommons. 

f  The  cause  of  his  animosity,  from  which  this  conduct  is  sup- 
posed to  proceed,  was  Mr.  Harley's  being  chosen  to  succeed  him 
as  principal  secretary  of  state,  when  he  was  removed  from  that 
office  in  the  year  1704. 

X  He  expostulated  against  the  peace  with  great  warmth  in  the 
house,  when  the  queen  was  present  incog, 

market 
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market,  and  nobody  will  take  our  word  for  sixpence. 
A  very  fine  spark  this  esquire  South  !  My  hu::band 
took  him  in  a  dirty  snottynosed  boy  -,  it  was  die  bu- 
siness of  half  the  servants  to  attend  him,  the  rogue  did 
bawl  and  make  such  a  noise  :  sometimes  he  fell  in  the 
fire  and  burnt  his  face,  sometimes  broke  his  shins 
clambering  over  the  benches,  often  pissed  abed,  and 
always  came  in  so  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been  dragged 
through  the  kennel  at  a  boarding-school.     He  lost 
his   money  at  chuck-farthing,    shufilecap,    and    all^ 
fours  J  sold  his  books,  pawned   his  linen,  which  we 
were  always  forced  to  redeem.     Then  the  whole  ge- 
neradon  of  him  are  so  in  love   wich   bagpipes  and 
puppetshows  !  I  wish   you  knew  what  my  husband 
has  paid  at  the  pastry-cook's  and  confectioner's  for 
Naples  biscuit,  tarts,  custards,  and  sweetm.eats  *.     All 
this  while  my  husband  considered  him  as  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  family  that  had  fallen  into  decay,  gave  him 
good  education,  and  has  settled  him  in  a  good  ere-, 
ditable  way  of  living,  having  procured  him,  by  his 
interest,  one   of  the   best  places  of  the  country  :  and 
what  return,  think  you,  does  this  fine  gentleman  make 
us  ?  He  will  hardly  give  me  or  my  husband  a  good 
word,  or  a  civil  expression :  instead  of  sir  and  ma- 
dam -f,  (which  though  I  say  it,  is  our  due)  he  calls 
us   goody  and  gaffer  suchaone :    says,  he  did  us  a 
great  deal  of  honour  to   board  with  us  :  huff^s  and 
dings  at  such  a  rate,  because  we  will  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  tide  and  estate  of 
lord  Strutt :    and  then,  forsooth,   we  shall  have  the 
honour  to  be  his  woollen-drapers.     Besides,  esquire 

*  Something  relating  to  the  manners  of  a  great   prince,  su- 
perstition, love  of  operas,  shows,  &c. 
t  Something  relating  to  forms  and  titles. 
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South  will  be  esquire  South  still ;  fickle^  proud,  and 
ungrateful.  If  he  behaves  himself  so,  when  he  de- 
pends on  us  for  his  daily  bread,  can  any  man  say, 
what  he  will  do  when  he  is  got  above  the  world  ? 

D.  Diego.  And  would  you  lose  the  honour  of  so 
noble  and  generous  an  undertaking  ?  Would  you  ra- 
ther accept  this  scandalous  composition,  and  trust  that 
old  rogue,  Lewis  Baboon  ? 

Mrs.  Bull.  Look  you,  friend  Diego,  if  we  law 
it  on,  till  Lev/is  turns  honest,  I  am  afraid  our  credit 
will  run  low  at  Blackwell-hall.  I  wish  every  man  had 
his  own ;  but  I  still  say,  that  lord  Strutt's  money 
shines  as  bright,  and  chinks  as  well,  as  esquire 
South's.  I  don't  know  any  other  hold,  that  we 
tradesmen  have  of  these  great  folks,  but  their  in- 
terest ;  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap,  and  I'll  warrant  ye 
you  will  keep  your  customer.  The  worst  is,  that  lord 
Strutt's  servants  have  got  such  a  haunt  about  that  old 
rogue's  shop,  that  *it  will  cost  us  many  a  firkin  of 
strong  beer  to  bring  them  back  again  ^  and  the  longer 
they  are  in  a  bad  road,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  get 
them  out  of  it. 

D.  Diego.  But  poor  Frog !  what  has  he  done  ^ 
On  my  conscience,  if  there  be  an  honest,  sincere  man 
in  the  v/orld,  it  is  that  Frog. 

Mrs.  Bull.  I  think,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much 
Frog  has  been  obliged  to  our  family  from  his  child- 
hood ^  he  carries  his  head  high  now,  but  he  had 
never  been'the  man  he  is,  without  our  help  *.  Ever 
since  the  com.mencement  of  this  lawsuit,  it  has  been 
the  business  of  Hocus,  in  sharing  our  expenses,  to 
plead  for  Frog.     "  Poor  Frog,"  says  he,  "  is  in  hard 

*  On  the  other  side  complaint  was  made  of  the  unequal  bur- 
den of  the  war  ; 

"circum- 
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^^  circumstances ;  he  has  a  numerous  family,  and  lives 
*'  from  hand  to  mouth  -,  his  children  don't  eat  a  bit 
"  of  good  victuals  from  one  years  end  to  the  other, 
*^  but  live  upon  salt  herring,  sower  crud,  and  bore- 
*'  cole ;  he  does  his  utmost,  poor  fellow,  to  keep 
*'  things  even  in  the  world,  and  has  exerted  himself 
"  beyond  his  ability  in  this  lawsuit ;  but  he  really  has 
*'  not  wherewithal  to  go  on.  What  signifies  this 
"  hundred  pounds  ?  place  it  upon  your  side  of  the  ac- 
'^  count ;  it  is  a  great  deal  to  poor  Frog,  and  a  trifle 
*^  to  you."  This  has  been  Hocus's  constant  lan- 
guage, and  I  am  sure  he  has  had  obligations  enough 
to  us  to  have  acted  another  part. 

D.  Diego.  No  doubt  Hocus  meant  all  this  for 
the  best,  but  he  is  a  tenderhearted,  charitable  man ; 
Frog  is  indeed  in  hard  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Bull.  Hard  circumstances  1  I  swear  this  is 
provoking  to  the  last  degree.  All  the  time  of  the 
lawsuit,  as  fast  as  I  have  mortgaged.  Frog  has  pur- 
chased :  from  a  plain  tradesman  with  a  shop,  ware- 
house, and  a  country  hut,  with  a  dirty  fishpond  at  the 
end  of  it,  he  is  now  grown  a  very  rich  country  gen- 
tleman, with  a  noble  landed  estate,  noble  palaces, 
manors,  parks,  gardens,  and  farms,  finer  than  any 
we  were  ever  master  of*.  Is  it  not  strange,  when  my 
husband  disbursed  great  sums  every  term.  Frog  should 
be  purchasing  some  new  farm  or  manor  ?  So  that  if 
this  lawsuit  lasts,  he  will  be  far  the  richest  man  in  his 
country.  What  is  worse  than  all  this,  he  steals  away 
my  custorri^rs  every  day ;  twelve  of  the  richest  and 
the  best  have  left  my  shop  by  his  persuasion,  and 
whom,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  under  bonds 

*  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  Dutch  in  Flanders  j  during 
these  debates  the  house  took  in  consideration 

M  4  never 
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never  to  return  again :  judge  you  if  this  be  neigh- 
bourly dealing. 

D.  Diego.  Frog  is  indeed  pretty  close  in  his 
dealings,  but  very  honest :  you  are  so  touchy,  and 
take  things  so  hotly,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  this. 

Mrs.  Bull.  A  plaguy  one  indeed !  You  know, 
and  have  often  told  me  of  it,  how  Hocus  and  those 
rogues  kept  my  husband  John  Bull  drunk  for  five 
years  together  with  punch  and  strong  v/aters  -,  I  am 
sure  he  never  went  one  night  sober  to  bed,  till  they 
got  him  to  sign  the  strangest  deed,  that  ever  you  saw 
in  your  life.  The  methods  they  took  to  manage  hirr^ 
ril  tell  you  another  time ;  at  present  I'll  read  only  the 
writing. 

ARTICLES    OF    AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN 

JOHN  BULL,  Clothier, 

AND 

NICHOLAS  FROG,  Linen-draper*. 

I.  THAT  for  maintaining  the  ancient  good  cor- 
respondence and  friendship  between  the  said  parties^ 
I  Nicholas  Frog  do  solemnly  engage  and  promise  to 

*  a  treaty  which  hcd  been  concluded  by  the  lord  Townshend 
at  the  Hague  between  the  queen  and  the  states  in  1709,  for 
securing  the  protestant  succession,  and  for  settling  a  barrier  for 
Holland  against  France.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  several  arti- 
cles of  this  treaty  were  destructive  to  the  trade  and  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  that  lord  Townshend  had  no  authority  to  agree 
to  them,  and  that  he  and  all  those,  who  advised  ratifying  the 
treaty,  were  enemies  to  their  country. 

keep 
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keep  peace  In  John  Bull's  family  ;  that  neither  his 
wife,  children,  nor  servants  give  him  any  trouble, 
disturbance,  or  molestation  whatsoever,  but  to  oblige 
them  all  to  do  their  duty  quietly  in  their  respective 
stations :  and  whereas  the  said  John  Bull,  from  the 
assured  confidence  that  he  has  in  my  friendship,  has 
appointed  me  executor  of  his  last  will  and  testament, 
and  guardian  to  his  children,  I  do  undertake  for  me, 
my  heirs  and  assigns,  to  see  the  same  duly  executed 
and  performed,  and  that  it  shall  be  unalterable  in  all 
its  parts  by  John  Bull,  or  any  body  else  :  for  that 
purpose  it  shall  be  lawful  and  allowable  for  me  to 
enter  his^  house  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  nighty  to 
break  open  bars,  bolts,  and  doors,  chests  of  drawers, 
and  strong  boxes,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  my 
friend  John  Bull's  family,  and  to  see  his  will  duly- 
executed. 

II.  In  consideration  of  which  kind  neighbourly 
office  of  Nicholas  Frog,  in  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  accept  of  the  aforesaid  trust,  I  John  Bull  having 
duly  considered,  that  my  friend  Nicholas  Frog  at 
this  time  lives  in  a  marshy  soil  and  unwholesome  air, 
infested  with  fogs  and  damps  destructive  of  the  health 
of  himself,  wife,  and  children  ;  do  bind  and  oblige 
me,  my  heirs  and  assigns,  to  purchase  for  the  said 
Nicholas  Frog,  with  the  best  and  readiest  of  my  cash, 
bonds,  mortgages,  goods,  and  chattels,  a  landed 
estate,  with  parks,  gardens,  palaces,  rivers,  fields, 
and  outlets,  consisung  of  as  large  extent,  as  the  said 
Nicholas  Frog  shall  think  fit.  And  whereas  the  said 
Nicholas  Frog  is  at  present  hemmed  in  too  close  by 
the  grounds  of  Lewis  Baboon,  master  of  the  science 
of  defence,  I  the  said  John  Bull  do  oblige  myself, 
with  the  readiest  of  my  cash,  to  purchase  and  enclose 

the 
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the  said  grounds,  for  as  many  fields  and  acres  as  tltc 
said  Nicholas  shall  think  fie :  to  die  intent  that  the 
said  Nicholas  may  have  free  egress  and  regress,  with- 
out let  or  molestadon,  suitable  to  the  demands  of 
himself  and  family. 

III.  Farthermore,  the  said  John  Bull  obliges  him- 
self to  make  the  country  neighbours  of  Nicholas  Frog 
allot  a  certain  part  of  yearly  rents  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  said  landed  estate,  to  the  intent  that  his 
good  friend  Nicholas  Frog  may  be  eased  of  all 
charges. 

IV.  And  whereas  the  said  Nicholas  Frog  did  con- 
tract with  the  deceased  lord  Strutt  about  certain  li- 
berties, privileges,  and  immunities,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  said  John  Bull  j  I  the  said  John  Bull 
do  freely  by  these  presents  renounce,  quit,  and  make 
over  to  the  said  Nicholas,  the  liberties,  privileges, 
and  immunities  contracted  for,  in  as  full  a  manner,  as 
if  they  never  had  belonged  to  me. 

V.  The  said  John  Bull  obliges  himself,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  not  to  sell  one  rag  of  broad  or  coarse 
cloth  to  any  gentleman  within  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  said  Nicholas,  except  in  such  quantities  and  such 
rates,  as  the  said  Nicholas  shall  think  fit. 

Signed  and  sealed, 

JOHN  BULL. 
NIC.  FROG. 

[The  reading  of  this  paper  put  Mrs.  Bull  in  such  a 
passion,  that  she  fell  downright  into  a  fit,  and  they 
were  forced  to  give  her  a  good  quantity  of  the 
spirit  of  hartshorn  before  she  recovered.] 

D.  Diego. 
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D.  Diego.  Why  in  such  a  passion,  cousin  ?  consi- 
dering your  circumstances  at  that  time,  I  don't  think 
this  such  an  unreasonable  contract.  You  see  Frog,  for 
all  this,  is  religiously  true  to  his  bargain ;  he, scorns  to 
hearken  to  any  composition  without  your  privacy. 

Mrs.  Bull.  You  know  the  contrary  *.  Read  that 
letter. 

[Reads  the  superscription.] 
For  Lewis  Baboon,  master  of  the  nolle  science  of  defence. 

SIR, 

I  UNDERSTAND,  that  you  are  at  this  time 
treadng  with  my  friend  John  Bull  about  restoring  the 
lord  Strutt's  custom,  and  besides,  allowing  him  certain 
privileges  of  parks  and  fish-ponds ;  I  w^onder  how 
you,  that  are  a  man  that  knows  the  v/orld,  can  tall<: 
with  that  simple  fellow.  He  has  been  my  .bubble 
these  twenty  years,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge 
understands  no  more  of  his  ov/n  affairs,  than  a  child 
in  swaddling-clothes.  I  know  he  has  got  a  sort  of  a 
pragmatical  silly  jade  of  a  wife,  that  pretends  to  take 
him  out  of  my  hands :  but  you  and  she  both  will  find 
yourselves  mistaken ;  I'll  find  those  that  shall  manage 
her  y  and  for  him,  he  dares  as  well  be  hanged  as  make 
one  step  in  his  affairs  v/ithout  my  consent.  If  you 
will  give  me  what  you  promised  him,  I  will  make  all 
things  easy,  and  stop  the  deeds  of  ejectment  against 
lord  Strutt :  if  you  will  not,  take  what  follows :  I 
shall  have  a  good  action  against  you,  for  pretending 
to  rob  me  of  my  bubble.  Take  this  warning  from. 
Your  loving  friend, 

NIC.  FROG. 

*  111  the  mean  time  the  Dutch  were  secretly  negotiating  with 
France. 

I  am 
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I  am  told,  cousin  Diego,  you  are  one  of  those 
that  have  undertaken  to  manage  me,  and  that  you 
have  said  you  will  carry  a  green  bag  yourself,  rather 
tlian  we  shall  make  an  end  of  our  lawsuit :  I'll  leach 
them  and  you  too  to  manage. 

D.  Djego.  For  God's  sake,  madam,  why  so  cho- 
lerick  ?  I  say  this  letter  is  some  forgery ;  it  never 
entered  into  the  head  of  that  honest  man,  Nic.  Frog, 
to  do  any  such  thing. 

Mrs.  Bull.  1  can't  abide  you:  you  have  been 
railing  these  twenty  years  at  esquire  South,  Frog,  and 
Hocus,  calling  them  rogues  and  pickpockets,  and 
now  they  are  turned  the  honestcst  fellows  in  the  v/orld. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

D.  Diego.  Pray  tell  me  how  you  came  to  employ 
this  sir  Roger  in  your  affairs,  and  not  think  of  your 
old  friend  Diego  ? 

Mrs.  Bull.  So,  so,  there  it  pinches.  To  tell 
you  truth,  I  have  employed  sir  Roger  in  several 
weighty  affairs,  and  have  found  him  trusty  and  honest, 
and  the  poor  man  always  scorned  to  take  a  farthing 
of  me.  I  have  abundance  that  profess  great  zeal,  but 
they  are  damnable  greedy  of  the  pence.  My  husband 
and  I  are  now  in  such  circumstances,  that  we  must 
be  served  upon  cheaper  terms  than  we  have  been. 

D.  Diego.  Well,  cousin,  I  find  I  can  do  no  good 
with  you  i  I  am  sorry  that  you  will  ruin  yourself  by 
trusting  this  sir  Roger. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


How  the  guardians  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  BulFs  three 
daughters  came  to  John,  and  what  advice  they  gave 
him }  wherein  are  briefly  treated  the  characters  of  the 
three  daughters  :  also  John  Bull's  answer  to  the  three 
guardians  *. 

1  TOLD  you  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Mrs.  Bull, 
before  she  departed  this  life,  had  blessed  John  with 
three  daughters.  I  need  not  here  repeat  their  names, 
neither  v/ould  I  willingly  use  any  scandalous  reflections 
upon  young  ladies,  whose  reputations  ought  to  be 
very  tenderly  handled ;  but  the  characters  of  these 
were  so  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  is 
doing  them  no  injury  to  make  a  short  description  of 
them. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal, 
lewd,  profligate  wench,  as  ever  breathed  f  :  she  used 
to  rantipole  about  the  house,  pinch  the  children,  kick 
the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats  and  the  dogs  j  she 
would  rob  her  father's  strong  box,  for  money  to  give 
the  young  fellows  that  she  was  fond  of:  she  had  a 
noble  air,  and  something  great  in  her  mien,  but  such 
a  noisome  infectious  breath,  as  threw  all  the  servants 
that  dressed  her  into  consumptions ;  if  she  smelt  to 
the  freshest  nosegay,  it  would  shrivel  and  wither  as  it 
had  been  blighted :  she  used  to  come  home  in  her 
cups,  and  break  the  china  and  the  looking-glasses  i 

*  The  debates  in  pirli.iment  were  however  still  continued. 
t  Poltmiat  War. 

and 
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and  was  of  such  an  in  egular  temper,  and  so  entirely 
given  up  to  her  passion,  that  you  might  argue  as  well 
witli  the  north  wind,  as  with  her  ladyship :  so  expen- 
sive, that  the  income  of  three  dukedoms  was  not 
enough  to  supply  her  extravagance.  Hocus  loved  her 
best,  believing  her  to  be  his  own,  got  upon  the  body 
of  Mrs.  Bull. 

The  second  daughter  *,  born  a  year  after  her  sister, 
was  a  peevish,  froward,  ill-conditioned  creature  as 
ever  was,  ugly  as  the  devil,  lean,  haggard,  pale,  with 
saucer  eyes,  a  sharp  nose,  and  hunchbacked  :  but 
active,  sprightly,  and  diligent  about  her  affairs.  Her 
ill  complexion  was  occasioned  by  her  bad  diet,  which 
was  coffee,  morning,  noon,  and  night:  she  never 
rested  quietly  abed  3  but  used  to  disturb  the  whole 
family  with  shrieking  out  in  her  dream^s,  and  plague 
them  next  day  with  interpreting  them,  for  she  took 
them  all  for  gospel :  she  would  cry  out  murder,  and 
disturb  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  and  when  John 
came  running  down  stairs,  to  inquire  what  the  matter 
was  i  nothing,  forsooth,  only  her  maid  had  stuck  a 
pin  wrong  in  her  gown  :  she  turned  away  one  servant, 
for  putting  too  much  oil  in  her  sallad,  and  another 
for  putting  too  little  salt  in  her  watergruel ;  but  such, 
as  by  flattery  had  procured  her  esteem,  she  would 
induli^e  in  the  greatest  crime.  Her  father  had  two 
coachmen ;  when  one  was  on  the  coachbox,  if  the 
coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side,  she  used  to 
shriek  so  loud,  that  all  the  street  concluded  she  was 
overturned ;  but  though  the  other  was  eternally 
drunk,  and  had  overturned  tlie  whole  family,  she 
was  very  angry  v/ith  her  father  for   turning  him  away. 

*  Dhcordia^   Faction. 

Then 
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Then  she  used  to  carry  tales  and  stories  from  one  to 
another,  till  she  had  set  the  whole  neighbourhood 
together  by  the  ears ;  and  this  was  the  only  diversion 
she  took  pleasure  in.  She  never  went  abroad,  but 
she  brought  home  such  a  bundle  of  monstrous  lies,  as 
would  have  amazed  any  mortal  but  such  as  knew  her : 
of  a  whale  that  had  swallowed  a  fleet  of  ships;  of  the 
lions  being  let  out  of  the  Tower  to  destroy  the  pro- 
testant  religion;  of  the  pope's  being  seen  in  a  brandy- 
shop  at  Wapping ;  and  of  a  prodigious  strong  man^ 
that  was  going  to  shove  down  the  cupola  of  St. 
Paul's ;  of  three  millions  of  five  pound  pieces,  that 
esquire  South  had  found  under  an  old  wall;  of  bla- 
zing stars,  flying  dragons,  and  abundance  of  such 
stufl".  Ail  the  servants  in  the  family  made  high  court 
to  her,  for  she  domineered  there,  and  turned  out  and 
in  whom  she  pleased ;  only  there  was  an  old  grudge 
betv/een  her  and  sir  Roger,  whom  she  mortally  halted, 
and  used  to  hire  fellows  to  squirt  kennel  water  upon 
him,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets ;  so  that  he  was 
forced  constantly  to  wear  a  surtout  of  oiled  cloth,  by 
which  means  he  came  homiC  pretty  clean,  except 
where  the  surtout  was  a  little  scanty. 

As  for  the  third  *,  she  was  a  thief,  and  a  common 
mercenary  prostitute,  and  that  without  any  solicitation 
from  nature,  for  she  owned  she  had  no  enjoyment. 
She  had  no  respect  of  persons ;  a  prince  or  a  porter 
was  all  one,  according  as  they  paid ;  yea,  she  would 
leave  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world,  to  go  to  an 
ugly  pocky  fellow,  for  sixpence  more.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  her  profession  she  had  amassed  vast  magazines 
of  all  sorts  of  things ;  she  had  above  five  hundred 
suits  of  fine  clothes,  and  yet  went  abroad  like  a  cin- 

♦  Usuria,  Usury. 

dcrwcnch  : 
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derwench :  she  robbed  and  starved  all  the  servants, 
so  that  nobody  could  live  near  her. 

So  much  for  Jolin's  three  daughters,  which  you 
will  say  were  rarities  to  be  fond  of:  yet  nature  will 
show  itselfi  nobody  could  blame  their  reladons  for 
taking  care  of  them  :  and  therefore  it  was  that  Hocus, 
with  two  other  of  the  guardians,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  the  three  girls,  and  give 
John  their  be3t  advice  before  he  compounded  the 
lawsuit. 

Hocus.  What  makes  you  so  shy  of  late,  my  good 
friend  ?  There's  nobody  loves  you  better  than  I,  nor  has 
taken  more  pains  in  your  affairs  :  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  would  do  any  thing  fo  serve  you  ;  I  would  crav/1  upon 
all  four  to  serve  you  i  I  have  spent  my  health  and 
paternal  estate  in  your  service.  I  have  indeed  a  small 
pittance  \diy  with  which  I  might  retire,  and  with  as 
good  a  conscience  as  any  man  :  but  the  thoughts  of 
this  disgraceful  composidon  so  touches  me  to  the 
quick,  that  I  cannot  sleep :  after  I  had  brought  the 
cause  to  the  last  stroke,  that  one  verdict  more  had 
quite  ruined  old  Lewis  and  lord  Strutt,  and  put  you 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  every  things  then  to  com- 
pound !  I  cannot  bear  it.  This  cause  v/as  my  fa- 
vourite, I  had  set  my  heart  upon  it;  it  is  like  an  only 
child  i  I  cannot  endure  it  should  miscarry  -,  for  God's 
sake  consider  only  to  what  a  dismal  condidon  old 
Lewis  is  brought.  He  is  at  an  end  of  all  his  cash  ; 
his  attorneys  have  hardly  one  trick  left ;  they  are  at 
an  end  of  all  their  chicane ;  besides,  he  has  both  his 
law  and  his  daily  bread  now  upon  trust.  Llold  out 
only  one  term  longer,  and  I'll  warrant  you,  before 
the  next,  we  shall  have  him  in  the  Fleet.  I'll  bring 
him  to  the  pillory  j  his  ears  shall  pay  for  l^is  perjuries. 

For 
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'For  the  love  of  God  don't  compound  :  let  me  be 
damned  if  you  have  a  friend  in  the  v/orld,  that  loves 
you  better  than  I :  there  is  nobody  can  say  I  am 
covetous,  or  that  I  have  any  interest  to  pursue,  but 
yours. 

2d  Guardian.  There  is  nothing  so  plain,  as  that 
this  Lewis  has  a  design  to  ruin  all  his  neighbouring 
tradesmen  ;  and  at  this  time  he  has  such  a  prodigious 
income,  by  his  trade  of  all  kinds,  that  if  there  is  not 
some  stop  put  to  his  exorbitant  riches,  he  will  mo- 
nopolize every  thing :  nobody  wall  be  able  to  sell  a 
yard  of  drapery  or  mercery-ware  but  himself  I  then 
hold  it  adviseable,  that  you  continue  the  lawsuit,  and 
burst  him  at  once.  My  concern  for  the  three  poor 
motherless  children,  obliges  me  to  give  you  this  ad- 
vice :  for  their  estates,  poor  girls  !  depend  upon  the 
success  of  this  cause. 

3d  Guardian.  I  ovm  this  writ  of  ejectment  has 
cost  dear ;  but  then  consider  it  is  a  jewel  well  worth 
the  purchasing  at  the  price  of  all  you  have.  None 
but  Mr.  Bull's  declared  enemiies  can  say,  he  has  any 
other  security  for  his  clothing  trade,  but  the  eject- 
micnt  of  lord  Strutt.  The  only  question  then  that 
remains  to  be  decided,  is,  who  shall  stand  the  ex- 
penses of  the  suit  ?  To  which  the  answer  is  as  plain ; 
who  but  he,  that  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  sen- 
tence ?  When  esquire  South  has  got  possession  of  his 
title  and  honour,  is  not  John  Bull  to  be  his  clothier  ? 
Who,  then,  but  John,  ought  to  put  him  in  possession  ? 
Ask  but  any  indifferent  gentleman,  who  ought  to 
bear  his  charges  at  law  ?  and  he  v/ill  readily  answer, 
his  tradesmen.  1  do  therefore  affirm,  and  I  will  go 
to  death  with  it,  that,  being  his  clothier,  you  ought 
to  put  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  estate,  and,  with 
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the  same  generous  spirit  you  have  begun  it,  complete 
the  good  v/ork.  If  you  persist  in  the  bad  measures 
you  are  now  in,  what  must  become  of  the  three 
poor  orphans  ?  My  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  girls. 

John  Bull.  You  are  all  very  eloquent  persons  3  but 
give   me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  express  a  great  deal 
more  concern  for  the  three  girls  than  for  me  ;  I  think 
my  interest  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place. 
As  for  you,  Hocus,  I  can't  but  say  you  have   ma- 
naged my  lawsuit  with  great  address,  and  much  to 
my  honour ;  and  though  I  say  it,  you  have  been  well 
paid  for   it.     Why  must   the    burden  be   taken   off' 
Frog's  back,  and  laid  upon  my  shoulders  ?  He  can 
drive  about  his  own  parks  and  fields  in  his  gilt  chariot, 
when  I  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  my  estate  :  his 
note  will  go  farther  than  my  bond.     Is  it  not  matter 
of  fact,  that,  from  the   richest  tradesman  in  all  the 
country,  1  am  reduced  to  beg  and  borrow  fi'om  scri- 
veners and  usurers,  that  suck  the  heart,  blood,  and 
guts  out  of  me  ?  and  what  is  all  this  for  ?  Did  you 
like  Frog's  countenance  better  than  mine  ?  Was  not 
I  your  old  friend  and  relation  ?  Have  I  not  presented 
you  nobly  ?  Have  I  not  clad  your  whole  family  ?  Have 
you  not  had  a  hundred  yards  at  a  time  of  the  finest 
cloth  in  my  shop  ?  Why  must  the  rest  of  the  trades- 
m.en  be  not  only  indemnified  from  charges,  buc  forbid 
to  go  on  with  their  own  business,  and  what  is  more 
their   concern  than  mine  ?    As   to   holding  out  this 
term,  I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  has  not  that 
been  your  constant  discourse  these  six  years,  "  one 
"term  more,  and  old  Lev/is  goes  to  pot."     If  thou 
art  so  fond  of  my  cause,  be  generous  for  once,  and 
lend  me  a  brace  of  thousands.     Ah  Hocus  !  Hocus ! 
I  know  thee  3  not  a  sous  to  save  me  from  gaol,  I 
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trow.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  have  lived  with  credit 
in  the  world,  and  it  grieves  my  heart,  never  to  stir 
out  of  my  doors,  but  to  be  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by 
some  rascally  dun  or  other :  "  Sir,  remember  my 
"  bill :  there's  a  small  concern  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
^^  I  hope  you  think  on't,  sir."  And  to  have  these 
usurers  transact  my  debts  at  coffeehouses,  and  ale- 
houses, as  if  I  were  going  to  break  up  shop.  Lord  ! 
that  ever  the  rich,  the  generous  John  Bull,  clothier, 
the  envy  of  all  his  neighbours,  should  be  brought  to 
compound  his  debts  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound : 
and  to  have  his  name  in  an  advertisement  for  a  statute 
of  bankrupt.  The  thought  of  it  makes  me  mad. 
1  have  read  somewhere  in  the  Apocrypha,  that  one 
should  "  not  consult  with  a  woman,  touching  her  of 
'*^  whom  she  is  jealous  ;  nor  with  a  merchant,  con- 
"  cerning  exchange j  nor  with  a  buyer,  of  selling; 
*'  nor  with  an  unmerciful  m.an  of  kindness,  ^cJ'  I 
could  have  added  one  thing  more,  "  nor  widi  an  at- 
"  torney,  about  compounding  a  lawsuit."  The  eject- 
ment of  lord  Strutt  will  never  do.  The  evidence  is 
crimp;  the  witnesses  swear  backward  and  forward, 
and  contradict  themselves  ;  and  his  tenants  sdck  by 
him.  One  tells  me,  that  I  must  carry  on  my  suit, 
because  Lewis  is  poor  -,  another,  because  he  is  still 
too  rich :  whom  shall  I  believe  ?  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  a  penny  in  the  purse  is  the  best  friend 
John  can  have  at  last ;  and  who  can  say  that  this  will 
be  the  last  suit  I  ^hall  be  ensras-ed  in  ?  Besides,  if  this 
ejectment  were  practicable,  is  it  reasonable,  that 
when  esquire  South  is  losing  his  money  to  sharpers 
and  pickpockets,  going  abouc  the  country  v/ith  fid- 
dlers and  buffoons,  and  squandering  his  income  with 
hawks  and  dogs,  I  sliould  lay  out  the  fruits  of  my  ho- 
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nest  industry  in  a  lawsuit  for  him,  only  upon  the  hopear 
of  being  his  clothier?  And  when  the  cause  is  over,  I 
shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  my  project  for  want  of 
money  to  go  to  market.  Look  ye,  gentlem>en,  John 
Bull  is  but  a  plain  man  ;  but  John  Bull  knows  when 
he  is  ill  used.  I  know  the  infirmity  of  our  family ; 
we  are  apt  to  play  the  boon  companion,  and  throw 
away  our  money  in  our  cups :  but  it  '-^izs  an  unfair 
thing  in  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  ad'.'^ntage  of  my 
weakness,  to  keep  a  parcel  of  roaring  bullies  about 
me  day  and  night,  with  huzzas  and  huntinghorns, 
and  ringing  the  changes  on  butchers  cleavers,  never 
let  me  cool,  and  make  me  set  my  hand  to  papers, 
when.  I  could  hardly  hold  my  pen.  There  will  come 
a  day  of  reckoning  for  all  that  proceeding.  In  the 
mean  time,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  v/ill  let  me  into  my 
affairs  a  little,  and  that  you  would  not  grudge  me  the 
small  remainder  of  a  verv  o-reat  estate. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

Esquire  Soutli's  message  end  letter  to  Mrs.  Bull". 

1  HE  arguments  used  by  Hocus  and  the  i^st  of  the 
guardians  had  hitherto  proved  insufficient  *  :  John 
and  his  wife  could  not  be  persuaded  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  esquire  South^s  lawsuit.  They  thought  it 
reasonabl(?i  that  since  he  was  to  have  the  honour  and 
advantage,  he  should  bear  the  greatest  share  of  the 

*  But  as  all  attempts  of  the  party  to  preclude  the  treaty  were 
ineffectual,  and  complaints  were  made  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
house  cf  Austria,  the  archduke  sent  a  message  and  letter 

charges ,; 
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■charges ;  and  retrench  what  he  lost  to  sharpers,  and 
5pent  upon  country-dances  and  puppetplays,  to  ap- 
ply it  to  that  use.  This  was  not  very  grate f^jl  to  the 
esquire  i  therefore,  as  the  last  experiment,  he  re- 
solved to  send  signior  Benenato  *,  master  of  his  fox- 
hounds, to  Mrs.  Bull,  to  try  what  good  he  could  do 
with  her.  This  signior  Benenato  had  all  the  qualities 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  that  were  fit  to  charm  a  lady's 
heart ;  and  if  any  person  in  the  world  could  have  per- 
suaded her,  it  v;as  he.  But  such  was  her  unshaken 
fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  the  constant  purpose  of 
her  mind  to  pursue  his  interest,  that  the  most  refined 
arts  of  gallantry  that  were  practised,  could  not  seduce 
her  heart.  The  necklaces,  diamond  crosses,  and 
rich  bracelets  that  were  olYcred,  she  rejected  with  the 
utmost  scorn  and  disdain.  The  musick  and  sere- 
nades that  were  given  her,  sounded  more  ungrateful 
in  her  ears  than  the  noise  of  a  screech-ov/1  ^  hov/ever, 
she  received  esquire  South's  letter  by  the  hands  of 
signior  Benenato  with  that  respect,  which  became 
his  quality.  The  copy  of  the  letter  is  as  follows,  in 
which  you  will  observe  he  changes  a  little  his  usual 
stvle. 

MADAM, 

THE  writ  of  ejectment  against  Philip  Baboon, 
(pretended  lord  Strutt)  is  just  ready  to  pass  :  there 
want  but  a  few  necessary  forms,  and  a  verdict  or  two 
more,  to  put  me  in  quiet  possession  of  my  honour 
and  estate  :  I  question  not,  but  that,  according  to 
your  wonted  generosity  and  goodness,  you  will  give 

*  by  prince  Eugene,  urging  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
oiFering  to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense. 
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it  the  finishing  stroke  ;  an  honour  that  I  would  grudge 
any  body  but  yourself.  In  order  to  ease  you  of  some 
part  of  the  charges,  I  promise  to  furnish  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  provided  you  pay  for  the  stamps.  Be- 
sides, I  have  ordered  my  stewards  to  pay,  out  of  the 
readiest  and  best  of  my  rents,  five  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings a  year,  till  my  suit  is  finished.  I  wish  you 
health  and  happiness,  being,  with  due  respect. 

Madam, 

Your  assured  friend, 

SOUTH. 

What  answer  Mrs.  Bull  returned  to  his  letter  you 
shall  know  in  my  Second  Part,  only  they  were  at  a 
pretty  good  distance  in  their  proposals ;  for  as  esquire 
South  only  offered  to  be  at  the  charges  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  Mrs.  Bull  refused  any  more  than  to  lend 
her  barge  *,  to  carry  his  counsel  to  Westminster- 
hall. 

•  This  proportion  was  however  thought  to  be  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  letter  produced  no  other  efFect,  than  the  convoy  of  the 
forces  by  the  English  fleet  to  Barcelona. 
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THE  PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 

1  HE  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  famous  sir 
Humphry  Polesworth  for  his  ingenious  and  impartial 
account  of  John  Bidl's  lawsuit  ^  yet  there  is  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  him,  in  that  he  relates  it  only  by 
parcels,  and  won't  give  us  the  whole  work:  this 
forces  me,  who  am  only  the  publisher,  to  bespeak 
the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  en- 
gage him  to  lay  aside  that  stingy  humour,  and  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  at  once.  He  pleads  in 
excuse,  that  they  are  only  private  memoirs,  written 
for  his  own  use,  in  a  loose  style,  to  serve  as  a 
help  to  his  ordinary  conversation  *.  I  represented 
to  him  the  good  reception  the  First  Part  had  met 
with  j  tliat  though  calculated  only  for  the  meridian 
of  Grub-street,   it  was   yet  taken  notice  of  by  the 

*  This  excuse  of  sir  Humphry  can  only  relate  to  the  Second 
Part,  or  sequel  cf  the  history.  See  the  Preface  to  the  First 
Part. 
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better  sort ;  that  the  world  was  now  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  John  Bull,  and  interested  itself  in  his 
concerns.  He  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had 
indeed  some  trifling  things  to  impart,  that  concerned 
John  Buirs  relations  and  domestic  affairs  ^  if  these 
would  satisfy  me,  he  gave  me  free  leave  to  make  use 
of  them,  because  they  would  serve  to  make  the  his- 
tory of  the  lawsuit  more  intelligible.  When  I  had 
looked  over  the  manuscript,  I  found  likewise  some 
farther  account  of  the  composition,  which  perhaps 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  as  have  read  the 
former  part. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  character  of  John  Bull's  mother  *. 

J  OHN  had  a  mother,  whom  he  loved  and  honoured 
extremely,  a  discreet,  grave,  sober,  good  conditioned, 
cleanly  old  gentlewoman  as  ever  lived ;  she  was  none 
of  your  crossgrained,  termagant,  scolding  jades,  that 
one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  live  in  the  house  with, 
such  as  are  always  censuring  the  conduct,  and  telling 
scandalous  stories  of  their  neighbours,  extolling  their 
own  good  qualities^  and  undervaluing  those  of  others. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  of  a  meek  spirit,  and  as  she 
was  strictly  virtuous  herself,  so  she  always  put  the 
best  construction  upon  the  words  and  actions  of  her 
neighbours,    except   where  they  were  irreconcilable 

*  The  church  of  England. 
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to  the  rules  of  honesty  and  decency.  She  was  neither 
one  of  your  precise  prudes,  nor  one  of  your  fantastical 
old  belles,  that  dress  themselves  like  girls  of  fifteen : 
as  she  neither  wore  a  ruff,  forehead  cloth,  nor  high 
crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid  aside  feathers,  flowers, 
and  crimped  ribands,  in  her  headdress,  furbelow-scarfs, 
and  hoop-petticoats.  She  scorned  to  patch  and 
paint,  yet  she  loved  to  keep  her  hands  and  her  face 
clean.  Though  she  wore  no  flaunting  laced  ruflies, 
she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  constant  sweat  with 
greasy  flannel :  though  her  hair  was  not  stuck  with 
jewels,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a  diamond  cross  ;  she 
was  not  like  some  ladies,  hung  about  with  toys  and 
trinkets,  tweezer-cases,  pocket  glasses,  and  essence 
bottles  ;  she  used  only  a  gold  watch  and  an  almanack, 
to  mark  the  hours  and  the  holidays. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  hon  goust.  As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbowchair ;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
carving,  gilding,  and  japarr.vork,  as  being  too  apt 
to  gather  dirt ;  but  she  never  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  hangings. 
There  are  some  ladies,  that  affect  to  smell  a  stink  in 
every  thing ;  they  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and 
continually  burning  frankincense  in  their  rooms  ;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  slie  never  would  lay 
aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes,  and 
scrupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fiesh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well- 
bred,  without  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between 
one  of  your  affected  curt'sying  pieces  of  formality, 
and  your  romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common 
pies  of  civility.     There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a 

mighty 
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mighty  regard  for  their  relations ;  We  must  not  eat 
to-day,  for  my  uncle  Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died 
this  time  ten  years :  Let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is 
my  neighbour  such-a-one's-birthday  ;  She  looked  upon 
all  this  as  grimace  ;  yet  she  constantly  observed  her 
husband's  birthday,  her  weddingday,  and  some  fev/ 
more. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  mis- 
understanding between  them,  and  they  had  so  far 
prevailed  v/irh  him  once,  that  he  turned  her  out  of 
doors  ■*,  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterv/ard, 
for  his  affairs  went  on  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  con- 
versation and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far 
exceeded  all  her  sex :  your  rakes  that  hate  the  com- 
pany of  all  sober,  grave  gentlewomen,  v/ould  bear 
hers :  and  she  would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of 
proceeding,  sooner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were^ 
more  sour  and  reserved  :  she  was  a  zealous  preacher 
up  of  chastity,  and  conjiigal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by 
no  means  a  friend  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  the 
indispensable  duty  of  cuckoldom :  though  she  ad- 
vanced her  opinions  with  a  becoming  assurance,  yet 
she  never  ushered  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures 
will  do,  with  dogmatical  assertions.  This  is  infallible ; 
I  cannot  be  mistaken  -,  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it. 
It  has  been  observed  that  such  people  are  oftener  in 
the  wrong  than  any  body.       '•   , 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  was 
not  without  her  faults  3    among  which,  one    might 

*  In  the  rebel-ion  of  1 64 1. 
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perhaps  reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to 
whom  she  always  gave  good  counsel,  but  often  too 
gentle  correction.  I  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of 
John  Bull's  mother,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  the 
folio v/ing  transactions. 


CHAP.  II. 


I'he  character  of  John  Bull's  sister  Peg*,  with  the' 
quarrels  that  happened  between  master  and  miss  in 
their  childhood. 


J 


OHN  had  a  sister,  a  poor  girl  that  had  been 
starved  at  nurse  ;  any  body  would  have  guessed  miss- 
to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel 
step-dame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  tender 
mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  wldi  a  pair 
of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter ;  miss  looked  pale  and 
wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green-sickness  :  and  no  won- 
der, for  John  was  the  darling,  he  had  all  the  good- 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig,, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  only  a  little  oatmeal 
and  water,  or  a  dry  crust  without  butter.  John  had 
his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines  j  poor 
miss  a  crab  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackberry.  Master  lay 
in  the  best  apartment,  with  his  bedchamber  toward 
the  south  sun.  Miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  shrivelled  her  countenance  ; 
however,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  her 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitudon  \  she  had  life 

*  The  nation  and  church  of  Scotlar.d. 
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and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill 
used :  now  and  then  she  would  seize  upon  John's 
commons,  snatch  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty- cuffs. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her  -,  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
had  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
tiger ;  v;hen  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
prick  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought 
a  great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedpost,  for 
which  affront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart  *. 
In  short,  these  quarrels  grew  up  to  rooted  aversions , 
they  gave  one  another  nicknames :  she  called  him 
Gundyguts,  and  he  called  her  Lousy  Peg;  though 
the  girl  was  a  tight  clever  Vv^ench  as  any  was,  and 
through  her  pale  looks  you  might  discern  spirit  and 
vivacity,  which  made  her  not,  indeed,  a  perfect 
beauty,  but  something  that  was  agreeable.  It  was 
barbarous  in  parents  not  to  take  notice  of  these  early 
quarrels,  and  make  them  live  better  together,  such 
domxsdc  feuds  proving  afterward  the  occaijon  of  mis- 
fortunes to  them  both.  Peg  had,  indeed,  some  odd 
hum.ours,  and  comical  antipathies,  f^r  which  John 
would  jeer  her.  "  What  think  you  of  my  sister  Peg 
''  (says  he)  that  faints  at  the  sound  of  an  organ,  and 
,  "  yet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  the  noise  of  a  bagpipe  ?" 
"  Whafs  that  to  you,  Gundyguts  (quoth  Peg)  every 
"  body's  to  choose  their  own  musick."  Then  Peg 
had  taken  a  fancy  not  to  say  her  Piu'er  nosier,  which 
made  people  imagine  strange  things  of  her.     Of  the 

*  Henry  Vlil,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sove- 
reign, offered  his  daughter  Mary  to  James  V  of  Scotland  ;  this 
ofR-r  was  rejected,  and  followed  by  a  war  :  to  this  event  probably 
the  author  alludes. 

three 
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three  brothers,  that  have  made  such  a  diitter  in  the 
world,  lord  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack,  Jack  had  of 
late  been  her  inclinations  *  :  lord  Peter  she  detested ; 
nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better  in  her  good  graces, 
but  Jack  hath  found  the  way  to  her  heart.  I  have 
often  admired,  what  charms  she  discovered  in  that 
awkward  booby,  till  I  talked  with  a  person  that  was 
acquainted  with  the  intrigue,  who  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it. 


CHAP.  III. 


Jack*s     charms i  or  the  method  by    which   he   gained 
Peg's  heart  f . 

IN  the  first  place.  Jack  was  a  very  young  fellow,  by 
much  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  and  people, 
indeed,  wondered  how  such  a  young  upstart  jacka- 
napes should  grow^so  pert  and  saucy,  and  take  so 
much  upon  him. 

Jack  bragged  of  greater  abilities  than  ctlier  men ; 
he  was  well  gifted,  as  he  pretended  -,  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  secret  influence  that  has  upon  the 
ladies. 

Jack  had  a  most  scandalous  tongue,  and  persuaded 
Peg  that  all  mankind,  beside  himself,  were  poxed  by 
that  scarlet-faced  whore  signlora  Bubonia :[:.  "As 
"  for  his  brother,  lord  Peter,  the  tokens  were  evident 

•  Love  of  presbytery. 

f  Character  of  the  presbyterians. 

X  The  whore  of  Babylon,  or  the    pope. 

''  on 
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"  on  him,  blotches,  scabs,  and  the  corona :  his 
"  brother  Martin,  though  he  was  not  quite  so  bad, 
"  had  soiie  nocturnal  pains,  which  his  friends  pre- 
"  tended  were  only  scorbutical  -,  but  he  was  sure  it 
"  proceeded  from  a  worse  cause."  By  such  malicious 
insinuations,  he  had  possessed  the  lady,  that  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  world  of  a  sound,  pure,  and  un- 
tainted constitution :  though  there  were  some  that 
stuclc  not  to  say,  that  signiora  Bubonia  and  Jack 
railed  at  one  another,  only  the  better  to  hide  an  in- 
trigue ',  and  that  Jack  had  been  found  v;ith  signiora 
under  his  cloak,  carrying  her  home  in  a  dark  stormy 
night. 

Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogler  -,  he  would  ogle  you 
the  outside  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  upward. 

Jack  gave  himself  out  for  a  man  of  a  great  estate  in 
the  Fortunate  Islands  -,  of  which  the  sole  property  was 
vested  in  his  person:  by  this  trick  he  cheated  abun- 
dance of  poor  people  of  small  sums,  pretending  to 
make  over  plantations  in  the  said  islands  y  but  when 
the  poor  wretches  came  there  with  Jack's  grant,  they 
were  beat,  mocked,  and  turned  out  of  doors. 

I  told  you  that  Peg  was  whimsical,  and  loved  any 
thing  that  was  particular :  in  that  way,  Jack  was  her 
man,  for  he  neither  thought,  spoke,  dressed,  nor 
acted  like  other  miortals :  lie  was  for  your  bold  strokes, 
he  railed  at  fops,  thougli  he  was  himself  the  most  af- 
fected in  the  world  ^  instead  of  the  common  fashion, 
he  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a  mourning  cloak,  band, 
short  cuffs,  and  a  peaked  beard.  He  invented  a  way 
of  coming  into  a  room  backwaid,  v/hich,  he  said, 
showed  more  humility,  and  less  affectadon :  where 
other  people  stood,  he  sat  i  where  they  sat,  lie  stood  ; 
when  he  went  to  court,  he   used  to  kick  away  the 

state. 
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State,  and  sit  clown  by  his  prince  cheek  by  jole ; 
Confound  these  states,  says  he,  they  are  a  modern 
invention  :  when  he  spoke  to  his  prince,  he  always 
turned  his  br — ch  upon  him  :  if  he  was  advised  to  fast 
for  his  health,  he  would  eat  roast  beef;  if  he  was  al- 
lowed a  more  plentiful  aiet,  then  he  would  be  sure 
that  day  to  live  upon  watergruel  -,  he  would  cry  at  a 
wedding,  laugh  and  make  jests  at  a  funeral. 

He  vv^as  no  less  singular  in  his  opinions  ;  you  would 
have  burst  your  sides  to  hear  him  talk  of  politicks : 
"  All  government,  says  he,  is  founded  upon  the 
'^  right  distribudon  of  punishments  ;  decent  execu- 
"  tions  keep  the  world  in  av/e ;  for  that  reason  the 
^^  majority  of  mankind  ought  to  be  hanged  every  year. 
"  For  example,  I  suppose,  the  magistrate  ought  to 
"  pass  an  irreversible  sentence  upon  all  blue -eyed 
"  children  from  the  cradle  *  ;  but  that  there  may  be 
"  some  show  of  justice  in  this  proceeding,  these  chil- 
"  dren  ought  to  be  trained  up  by  masters,  appointed 
"  for  that  purpose,  to  all  sorts  of  villany  -\  ;  that  they 
*^  may  deserve  their  fate,  and  the  execution  of  them 
"  may  serve  as  an  object  of  terrour  to  the  rest  of  man- 
*^  kind."  As  to  the  giving  of  pardons,  he  had  this 
singular  method,  that  when  these  wretches  had  the 
rope  about  their  necks,  it  should  be  inquired,  who 
believed  they  should  be  hanged,  and  who  not  :|:  ?  the 
first  were  to  be  par-doned,  the  last  hanged  outright. 
Such  as  were  once  pardoned,  were  never  to  be  hanged 
afterward  for  any  crime  whatsoever  ||.  He  had  such 
skill  in  physiognomy,  that  he  would  pronounce  pe- 
remptorily upon  a  man's  face.  That  fellow,  says  he, 

*  Absolute  predestination.  f  Reprobation. 

I  Saving  fdith;  a  belief  that  one  shall  certainly  be  saved. 

jl  Election. 

Vol.  XVII.  O  do 
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do  what  he  will,  can't  avoid  hanging ;  he  has  a  hang- 
ing look.  By  the  same  art  he  would  prognosticate  a 
principality  to  a  scoundrel. 

He  was  no  less  particular  in  the  choice  of  his 
studies ;  they  were  generally  bent  toward  exploded 
chimeras,  the  perpetuum  mobile,  the  circular  shot, 
philosopher's  stone,  silent  gunpowder,  making  chains 
for  fleas,  nets  for  flies,  and  instruments  to  unravel 
cobwebs,  and  split  hairs  *. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  given  a  distinct  account  of 
the  methods  he  practised  upon  Peg.  Her  brother 
would  now  and  then  ask  her,  "  What  a  devil  do'st 
"  thou  see  in  that  pragmadcal  coxcomb  to  make  thee 
"  so  in  love  with  him  ?  he  is  a  fit  match  for  a  tailor 
"  or  a  shoemaker's  daughter,  but  not  for  you,  that  are 
"  a  gentlewoman."  "  Fancy  is  free,"  quoth  Peg : 
"  I'll  take  my  own  way,  do  you  take  yours.  I  do  not 
"  care  for  your  flaunting  beaus,  that  gang  with  their 
*'  breasts  open,  and  their  sarks  over  their  waistcoats  -, 
"  that  accost  me  with  set  speeches  out  of  Sidney's 
"  Arcadia,  or  the  Academy  of  Compliments.  Jack 
"  is  a  sober,  grave,  young  man  :  though  he  has  none 
*'  of  your  studied  harangues,  his  meaning  is  sincere : 
^'  he  has  a  great  regard  to  his  father's  will ;  and  he 
"  that  shows  himself  a  good  son,  will  make  a  good 
"  husband  -,  besides,  I  know  he  has  the  original  deed 
"  of  conveyance  to  the  Fortunate  Islands ;  the  others 
"  are  counterfeits."  There  is  nothing  so  obstinate  as 
a  young  lady  in  her  amours  j  the  more  you  cross  l>er, 
the  worse  she  is. 

*  The  learning  of  the  presbyterians. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  relations  reconciled  John  and  his  sister  Peg, 
and  what  return  Peg  made  to  John's  message  *. 

JOHN  BULL,  otherwise  a  good-natured  man,  was 
very  hardhearted  to  his  sister  Peg,  chiefly  from  an 
aversion  he  had  conceived  in  his  infancy.  While  he 
flourished,  kept  a  warm  house,  and  drove  a  plentiful 
trade,  poor  Peg  was  forced  to  go  hawking  and  ped- 
ling  about  the  streets,  selling  knives,  scissars,  and 
shoebuckles :  now  and  then  carried  a  basket  of  fish 
to  the  market ;  sewed,  spun,  and  knit  for  a  liveli- 
hood, till  her  fingers-ends  were  sore,  and  v/hen  she 
could  not  get  bread  for  her  family,  she  was  forced 
to  hire  them  out  at  journeywork  to  her  neigh- 
bours. Yet  in  these  her  poor  circumstances  she  still 
preserved  the  air  and  mien  of  a  gentlewoman,  a  cer- 
tain decent  pride,  that  extorted  respect  from  the 
haughtiest  of  her  neighbours  ^  when  she  came  into 
any  full  assembly  she  would  not  yield  the  pas  to  the 
best  of  them.  If  one  asked  her,  are  not  you  related  to 
John  Bull  ?  "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  he  has  the  honour  to 
"  be  my  brother."  So  Peg's  affairs  went,  till  all  the 
relations  cried  out  shame  upon  John  for  his  barba- 
rous usage  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood ;  that  it  v/as  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  put  her  in  a  creditable  way  of 
living,  not  only  without  hurt,  but  with  advantage  to 
himself,  being  she  was  an  industrious  person,  and 
mio:ht  be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  way  of  business. 


't3' 


*  The  treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

02  "  Hang 
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"  Hang  her,  jade,  quoth  John  -,  I  can't  endure  her^ 
"  as  long  as  she  keeps  that  rascal  Jack's  company." 
They  told  him,  the  way  to  reclaun  her  was  to  take 
her  into  his  house  -,  that  by  conversation  the  childish 
humours  of  their  younger  days  might  be  worn  out. 
These  arguments  were  enforced  by  a  certain  incident. 
It  happened  that  John  was  at  that  time  about  making 
his  will  and  entailing  his  estate  *,  the  very  same  in 
which  Nic.  Frog  is  named  executor.  Now  his  sister 
Peg's  name  being  in  the  entail,  he  could  not  make  a 
thorough  settlement  without  her  consent.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  malicious  stoiy  went  about,  as  if  John's  last 
wife  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jack  as  he  was  eating 
custard  on  horsebackf  :  that  she  persuaded  John  to 
take  his  sister  into  the  house,  the  better  to  drive  on 
the  intrigue  with  Jack,  concluding  he  would  follow 
his  mistress  Peg.  All  I  can  infer  from  this  story,  is> 
that  when  one  has  got  a  bad  character  in  the  world, 
people  will  report  and  believe  any  thing  of  one,  true 
or  false.  But  to  return  to  my  stor}^ ;  when  Peg  re- 
ceived John's  message,  she  huffed  and  stormed  like 
the  devil  ]^  :  "  My  brother  John,  quoth  she,  is  grown 
"  wondrous  kind-hearted  all  of  a  sudden,,  but  I  mei- 
'^  kle  doubt  whether  it  be  not  mair  for  their  own  con- 
"  veniency  than  for  my  good :  he  draws  up  his  writs 
"  and  his  deeds,  forsooth,  and  I  must  set  my  hand  to 

*  The  succession  to  the  crown  having  been  settled  by  act  of 
parliament  in  England,  upon  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  no  such 
act  having  passed  in  Scotland,  then  a  separate  kingdom,  it  was 
thought  a  proper  time  to  complete  the  union  which  had  been 
often  attempted,  and  which  was  recommended  to  the  Scots  by- 
king  William  in. 

f  A  presbyterian  lord  mayor  of  London. 

X  The  Scots  expressed  their  fears  for  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, and  of  being  burdened  with  the  English  national  debts. 

"  them. 
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*^  them,  unslghtj  unseen.     I  like  the  young  man  he 
"  has  settled  upon  well  enough,  but  I  think  I  ought 
"  to  have  a  valuable  consideration  for  my  consent. 
"  He  wants  my  poor  litde  farm,  because  it  makes  a 
*^  nook  in  his  park-wall :  ye  may  e'en  tell  him,  he 
"  has  mair  than  he  makes  good  use  of:  he  gangs  up 
*^  and  dov^'n  drinking,  roaring,  and  quarrelling,  through 
**  all  the  country  markets,  making  foolish  bargains  in 
"  his  cups,  which  he   repents  when  he  is  sober ;  like 
"  a  thrifdess  wretch,    spending  the   goods  and  gear 
*'  that  his   forefathers  won  with    the   sweat  of  their 
"  brows  ',  light  come,  light  go,  he  cares  not  a  far- 
"  thing.     But  why  should  I  stand  surety  for  his  con- 
*'  tracts  y  the  little  I  have  is  ({qq,  and  I  can  call  it  my 
"  awn ;  hame's  hame,  let  it  be  never  so  hamely.     I 
*^  ken  him  well  enough,  he  could  never  abide  me, 
*^  and  when  he  has  his  ends,  he'll  e'en  use  me  as  he 
"  did  before.     I  am  sure  I  shall  be  treated  like  a  poor 
"  drudge :  1    shall  be   set  to  tend  the  bairns,  dearn 
''  the  hose,  and  m.end  the  linen.     Then  there's  no 
"  living  with  that  old  carline  his  mother  -,  she  rails 
"  at  Jack,  and  Jack's  an  honester  man  than  any  of 
"  her  kin :  I  shall  be  plagued  with  her  spells  and  her 
"  Fater-nosters^    and    silly    old-world  ceremonies :    I 
"  mun  never  pair  my  nails  on  a  Friday,  nor  begin  a 
"journey  on  Childermas-day,  and  I  mun  itand  beck- 
"  ing  and  binging,  as  I  gang  out  and  into  the  hall. 
*'  Tell  him  he  may  e'en  gang  his  get  j  I'll  have  no- 
"  thing  to  do  with  him  \  I'll  stay,  like  the  poor  coun- 
"  try  mouse,  in  my  awn  habitation."     So  Peg  talked  ^ 
but  for  all  that,  by  the  interposition  of  good  friends, 
and  by  many  a  bonny  thing  that  was  sent,  and  many 
more   that  were  promised  Peg,  the  matter  was  con- 
cluded, and  Peg  taken  into  the  house  upon  certain 
o  3  arti- 
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articles:  one  of  which  was  that  she  might  have  the 
freedom  of  jack's  conversation*,  and  might  take  him 
for  better  and  for  v/orse,  if  she  pleased  i  provided 
•always  he  did  not  come  into  the  house  at  unseason- 
able hours,  and  disturb  the  rest  of  the  old  woman, 
John's  mother. 


CHAP.   V. 


Of  some  quarrelsy  that  happened  after  Peg  was  taken 
into  the  family  f. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  the  quarrels  of  rela- 
tions are  harder  to  reconcile  than  any  other  -,  injuries 
from  friends  fret  and  gall  more,  and  the  memory  of 
them  is  not  so  easily  obliterated.  This  is  cunningly 
represented  by  one  of  your  old  sages,  called  ^^sop,  in 
the  story  of  the  bird,  that  w^as  grieved  extremely  at 
being  wounded  with  an  arrow  feathered  with  his  own 
wing:  as  also  of  the  oak,  that  let  many  a  heavy 
groan,  when  he  was  cleft  with  a  wedge  of  his  own 
timber. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  world  less  subject  to 
rancour  than  John  Bull,  considering  how  often  his 
goodnature  had  been  abused  -,  yet  I  don't  know  how, 
but  he  was  too  apt  to  hearken  to  tatding  people,  that 
carried  tales  bec\\^een  him  and  his  sister  Peg,  on  pur- 
pose to  sow  jealousies,  and  set  them  together  by  the 
^ars.     They  say  that  there  were  some  hardships  put 

•  The  act  of  toleration. 

t  Quarrels  about  some  of  the  ariicles  of  Union,  particularly 
the  peerage. 

upon 
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upon  Peg,  which  had  been  better  let  alone ;  but  it 
was  the  business  of  good  people  to  restrain  the  inju- 
ries on  one  side,  and  moderate  the  resentments  on  the 
other ;  a  good  friend  acts  both  parts ;  the  one  with- 
out the  other  will  not  do. 

The  purchase  money  of  Peg's  farm  was  ill  paid*; 
then  Peg  loved  a  little  good  liquor,  and  the  servants 
shut  up  the  wine-cellar  i  for  that  Peg  found  a  trick, 
for  she  made  a  false  key  f.  Peg's  servants  com- 
plained, that  they  were  debarred  from  all  manner  of 
business,  and  never  suffered  to  touch  the  least  thing 
within  the  house  t ;  if  they  offered  to  come  into  the 
warehouse,  then  straight  went  the  yard  slap  over  their 
noddle !  if  they  ventured  into  the  counting-room,  a 
fellow  would  throv/  an  inkbottle  at  their  head  ;  if  they 
came  into  the  best  apartment,  to  set  any  thing  there 
in  order,  they  were  saluted  with  a  broom ;  if  they 
meddled  with  any  thing  in  the  kitchen,  it  was  odds 
but  the  cook  laid  them  over  the  pate  with  a  ladle ; 
one  that  would  have  got  into  the  stables,  was  met  by 
two  rascals,  who  fell  to  work  with  him  wiih  a  brush 
and  a  currycomb ;  some  climbing  up  into  the  coach- 
box, were  told  that  one  of  their  companions  had  been 
there  before  that  could  not  drive  :  then  slap  went  the 
long  whip  about  their  ears. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  complained,  that  Peg's 
servants  were  always  asking  for  drinkmoney  ||  ;  that 

*  By  the  xvth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  it  was  agreed 
that  Scotland  should  have  an  equivalent  for  several  customs  and 
excises  to  which  she  would  become  liable,  and  this  equivalent 
was  not  paid, 

t  Run  wine. 

X  By  the  test  act,  dissenters  are  excluded  from  places  and 
employments. 

II  Endeavoured  to  get  their  share  of  places, 

o  4  they 
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they  had  more  than  their  share  of  the  Christmas-box  : 
to  say  the  truth,  Peg's  lads  bustled  pretty  hard  for 
that :  for  when  they  were  endeavouring  to  lock  it  up, 
they  got  in  their  great  fists,  and  pulled  out  handfuls 
cf  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences..  Others  in 
the  scramble  picked  up  guineas  and  broad-pieces. 
But  there  happened  a  worse  thing  than  all  this  j  it  was 
complained  that  Peg's  servants  had  great  stomachs, 
and  brought  so  many  of  their  friends  and  acquain- 
tance to  the  table,  that  John's  family  was  like  to  be 
eat  out  of  house  and  home.  Instead  of  regulating  this 
matter  as  it  ought  to  be,  Peg's  young  men  were 
thrust  away  from  the  table  ,  then  there  was  the  devil 
and  all  to  do ;  spoons,  plates,  and  dishes  flew  about 
the  room  like  madj  and  sir  Roger,  who  was  now 
mnjor  domo,  had  enough  to  do  to  quiet  them.  Peg 
said,  this  was  contrary  to  agreement,  whereby  she 
was  in  all  things  to  be  treated  like  a  child  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  then  she  called  upon  those,  that  had  made  her 
such  fair  promises,  and  undertook  for  her  brother 
John's  good  behaviour  -,  but  alas  !  to  her  cost  she 
found,  that  they  were  the  first  and  readiest  to  do  her 
the  ifxjury.  John  at  last  agreed  to  this  regulation; 
that  Peg's  fjotmen  might  sit  with  his  book-keeper, 
journeymen,  and  apprennces:  and  Peg's  better  sort 
of  servants  might  sit  with  his  footmen,  if  they 
pleased  *. 

Then  they  began  to  order  plumporridge  and 
mince-pies  for  Peg's  dinner  :  Peg  told  them  she  had 
an  aversion  to  that  sort  of  food  :  that  upon  forcing 
down  a  mess  of  it  some  years  agof,  it  threw  her 

•  Articles  of  Union,  whereby  they  couM  make  a  Scots  com- 
moner, but  not  a  lord,  a  pe^^r. 

t  iRtroducing  cpiccopacy  into  Scotland,  by  Charles  I. 

into 
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into  a  fit,  till  she  brought  it  up  again.  Some  al- 
leged it  was  nothing  but  humour,  that  the  same  mess 
should  be  served  up  again  for  supper,  and  breakfast 
next  morning  J  others  would  have  made  use  of  a 
horn  ;  but  the  wiser  sort  bid  let  her  alone,  and  she 
might  take  to  it  of  her  own  accord. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ne  conversation  between  John  Bull  and  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Bull. 

1  HOUGH  our  affairs,  honey,  are  in  a  bad  con- 
dition, I  have  a  better  opinion  of  them,  since  you 
seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  ill  course  you  have 
been  in,  and  are  resolved  to  submit  to  proper  reme- 
dies. But  when  I  consider  your  immense  debts,  your 
foolish  bargains,  and  the  general  disorder  of  your 
business,  I.  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  fate  or 
chance  has  brought  you  into  this  condition. 

J.  Bull.  I  wish  you  would  talk  of  some  other 
subject;  the  thoughts  of  it  make  me  mad;  our  fa- 
mily must  have  their  run. 

Mrs.  Bull.  But  such  a  strange  thing  as  this  never 
happened  to  any  of  your  family  before  :  they  have  had 
lawsuits,  but  though  they  spent  the  income,  they 
never  mortgaged  the  stock.  Sure  you  must  have 
some  of  the  Norman  or  the  Norfolk  blood  in  you. 
Prithee  give  me  some  account  of  these  matters. 

J.  Bull.  Who  could  help  it?  There  lives  not 
such  a  fellow  by  bread  as  that  old  Lewis  Baboon :  he 

is 
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is  the  most  cheating  contentious  rogue  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.     You   must  know,   one  day,  as  Nic, 
Frog  and  I  were  over  a  bottle,  making  up  an  oki 
Cjuarrelj  the  old  fellow  would  needs  have  us  drink  a 
botde  of  his  Champagne,  and  so  one   after  another, 
till  my  friend  Nic.  and  f,    not  being  u.ed  to  such 
heady  stuff,  got  bloody  drunk.     Lewis  all  the  while, 
either  by  the  strengdi  of  his  brain,  or  flinching  his 
glass,  kept  himself  sober  as  a  judge.     "  My  worthy 
*'  friends,"    quoth  Lewis,    "  henceforth  let    us   live 
"  neighbourly  -,  I  am  as  peaceable  and  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
*'  of  my  own  temper,  but  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
'^  to  live  among  quarrelsome  neighbours.     There  is 
*'  but  one  thing  can  make  us  fall  out,  and  that  is  the 
"  inheritance  of  lord  Strutt's  estate ;   I  am  content, 
"  for  peace  sake,  to  v/ave  my  right,  and  submit  to 
"  any  expedient  to  prevent  a  lawsuit ;    I   think  an 
*^  equal  division  will  be  the  fairest  way  *."     "Well 
"  moved,  old  Lewis,"  quoth  Frog ;  '^  and  I  hope  my 
"  friend  John  here  will  not  be   refractory."     At  the 
same  time  he  clapped  me   on   the  back,    and  slab- 
bered me  all  over  from  cheek  to   cheek,  with  his 
great   tongue.     "  Do    as   you    please,    gentlemen," 
quoth  I,  "  'tis  all  one  to  John  Bull."     We  agreed  to 
part  that  night,    and   next  morning  to  meet  at  the 
corner  of  lord  Strutt's  park-wall  v;ith  our  surveying 
instruments,  which  accordingly  we  did.     Old  Lewis 
carried  a  chain  and  a  semicircle ;  Nic.  paper,  rulers, 
and  a  lead  pencil  -,  and  I  followed  at  some  distance 
with  a  long  pole.     We  began  first  with  surveying  the 
meadow  grounds ;  afterward  we  measured  the  corn- 
fields, close  by  close  ;  then  we  proceeded  to  the  wood- 

*  A  treaty  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  by 
a  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

lands. 
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lands,  the  copper  and  tin  mines*.  All  this  while 
Nic.  laid  down  every  thing  exactly  upon  paper,  cal- 
culated the  acres  and  roods  to  a  great  nicety.  When 
we  had  finished  the  land,  we  were  going  to  break 
into  the  house  and  gardens  to  take  an  inventory  of  his 
plate,  pictures,  and  other  furniture. 

Mrs.  Bull.     What  said  lord  Strutt  to  all  this  ? 

J.  Bull.  As  we  had  almost  finished  our  concern, 
we  were  accosted  by  some  of  lord  Strutt's  servants : 
"  Heyday  !  What's  here  ?  What  a  devil's  the  mean- 
"  ing  of  all  these  trangrams  and  gimcracks,  gentlemen  ? 
"  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  are  you  going  about, 
"jumping  over  my  master's  hedges,  and  running 
"  your  lines  across  his  grounds  ?  If  you  are  at  any 
"  field  pastime,  you  might  have  asked  leave ;  my 
^'  master  is  a  civil,  wellbred  person  as  any  is." 

Mrs.  Bull.     What  could  you  answer  to  this  ? 

J.  Bull.  Why  truly  my  neighbour  Frog  and  I 
were  still  hotheaded  ^  we  told  him  his  master  was  an 
old  doating  puppy,  that  minded  nothing  of  his  own 
business ;  that  we  were  surveying  his  estate,  and  set- 
tling it  for  him,  since  he  v/ould  not  do  it  himself. 
Upon  this  there  happened  a  quarrel,  but  we,  being 
stronger  than  they,  sent  them  away  with  a  flea  in  their 
car.  They  went  home  and  told  their  master  f : 
':  My  lord,"  said  they,  "  there  are  three  odd  sort 
"  of  fellows  going  about  your  grounds,  with  the 
"  strangest  machines  that  ever  we  beheld  in  our  life  : 
"  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  rob  your  orchard,  fell 
*^  your  trees,  or  drive  away  your  cattle :  they  told  us 
"  strange  things  of  settling  your  estate  :  one  is  a  lusty 

*  The  West-Indies. 

t  This  partition  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions  was  made 
without  his  consent,  or  even   his  knowledge. 

«  old 
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*^  old  fellow,  in  a  black  wig,  with  a  black  beard, 
"  without  teeth :  there's  another  thick  squat  fellow, 
*^  in  trunk-ho.e:  the  tliird  is  a  little,  long-nosed,  thiri 
"  man  (I  was  then  lean,  being  just  come  out  of  a  fit 
'^  of  sickness).  I  suppose  it  is  fit  to  send  after  them, 
•'  lest  they  carry  something  away,'* 

Mrs.  Bull.  I  fancy  this  put  the  old  fellow  in  a 
rare  tweaguc. 

J.  Bull.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  called  for  his  long 
toledo,  swore  and  bounced  about  the  room,  "  *Sdeath ! 
"  what  am  I  come  to,  to  be  affronted  so  by  my 
*^  tradesmen  ?  I  know  the  rascals :  my  barber,  do- 
"  thier,  and  linendraper  dispose  of  my  estate  !  bring 
"  hither  my  blunderbuss.  Til  warrant  ye,  you  shall 
*'  see  daylight  through  them.  Scoundrels  1  dogs  ! 
"  the  scum  of  the  earth  !  Frog,  that  was  my  fadier  s 
*'  kitchenboy  !  he  pretend  to  meddle  with  my  estate  1 
*^  with  my  will !  Ah  poor  Strutt !  what  art  thou  come 
'^  to  at  last  ?  Thou  hast  lived  too  long  in  the  world, 
**^  to  see  thy  age  and  infirmity  so  despised  :  how  will 
"  the  ghosts  of  my  noble  ancestors  receive  these 
"  tidings  ?  They  cannot,  they  must  not  sleep  quiedy 
'^  in  their  graves/'  In  short,  the  old  gentleman  was 
carried  off  in  a  faindng  fit  -,  and,  after  bleeding  in 
both  arms,  hardly  recovered. 

Mrs.  Bull.  Really  this  was  a  very  extraordinary 
way  of  proceeding :  I  long  to  hear  the  rest  of  it. 

J.  Bull.  After  we  had  come  back  to  the  tavern, 
and  taken  t'other  bottle  of  Champagne,  we  quarrelled 
a  little  about  the  division  of  the  estate.  Lewis  hauled 
and  pulled  the  map  on  one  side,  and  Frog  and  I  on 
the  other,  till  we  had  like  to  have  torn  the  parchment 
to  pieces.  At  last  Lewis  pulled  out  a  pair  of  great 
tailors  sheers,  and  clipped  a  corner  for  himself,  which 

he 
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he  said  was  a  manor  that  lay  convenient  for  him,  and 
left  Frog  and  me  the  rest  to  dispose  of  as  we  pleased. 
We  were ,  overjoyed  to  think  Lewis  was  contented 
with  so  little,  not  smelling  what  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plot.  There  happened,  indeed,  an  incident  that 
gave  us  some  disturbance :  a  cunning  fellow,  one  of 
my  servants,  two  days  after,  peeping  through  the 
keyhole,  observed,  that  old  Lewis  had  stole  away 
our  part  of  the  map,  and  sav/  him  fiddling  and  turn- 
ing the  map  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  trying  to 
join  the  two  pieces  together  again  :  he  was  muttering 
something  to  himself,  which  we  did  not  well  hear, 
only  these  words,  "  'Tis  great  pity,  'tis  great  pity  !'* 
My  servant  added,  that  he  believed  this  had  some  ill 
meaning.  I  told  him  he  was  a  coxcomb,  always 
pretending  to  be  wiser  than  his  companions :  Lewis 
and  I  are  good  friends,  he's  an  honest  fellow,  and  I 
dare,  say  will  stand  to  his  bargain.  The  sequel  of 
the  story  proved  this  fellow's  suspicion  to  be  too 
well  grounded;  for  Lewis  revealed  our  whole  se- 
cret to  the  deceased  lord  Strutt*,  who,  in  reward 
to  his  treachery,  and  revenge  to  Frog  and  me,  set- 
tled his  whole  estate  upon  the  present  Philip  Baboon. 
Then  we  understood  what  he  meant  by  piecing  the 
map. 

Mrs.  Bull.  And  was  you  surprised  at  this .?  Had 
not  lord  Strutt  reason  to  be  angry  ?  Would  you  have 
been  contented  to  have  been  so  used  yourself. 

J.  Bull.  Why  truly,  wife,  it  was  not  ea:>Ily  re- 
conciled to  the  common  methods ;  but  then  it  was 
the  fashion  to  do  such  things.     I  have   read  of  your 

*  It  is  suspected  that  the  French  king  intended  to  take  the 
whole,  and  that  he  revealed  the  secret  to  th.e  ccjirt  of  Spain, 
upon  which  the  will  was  made  in  favcur  of  his  grandson. 

golden 
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golden  age,  your  silver  age,  ^c.  :  one  might  justly  cal{ 
this  the  age  of  lawyers.  There  was  hardly  a  man  of 
substance  in  all  the  country,  but  had  a  counterfeit 
that  pretended  to  his  estate  *.  As  the  philosophers 
say,  that  there  is  a  duplicate  of  every  terrestrial  animal 
at  sea,  so  it  was  in  this  age  of  the  lawyers,  there  was 
at  least  two  of  every  thing ;  nay,  on  my  conscience, 
I  think  there  were  three  esquire  Hackums  -j-  at  one 
time.  In  short,  it  was  usual  for  a  parcel  of  fellows  to 
meet,  and  dispose  of  the  whole  estates  in  the  coun- 
try :  "  This  lies  convenient  for  me,  Tom :  thou 
"  wouldst  do  more  good  with  that,  Dick,  than  the 
*^  old  fellow^  that  has  it."  So  to  hw  they  went  with 
the  true  owners ;  the  lawyers  got  well  by  it ;  ever-y 
body  else  was  undone.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
an  honest  man,  when  he  came  home  at  night,  to  find 
another  fellow  domineering  in  his  family,  hectoring 
his  servants,  calling  for  supper,  and  pretending  to 
go  to  bed  to  his  wife.  In  every  house  you  might 
obsei*ve  two  Sosias  quarrelling  who  was  master.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  still  afraid  of  the  same  treatment, 
and  that  I  should  find  somebody  behind  my  counter, 
selling  my  broad  cloth. 

Mrs.  Bull.  There  is  a  sort  of  fellows,  they  call 
banterers  and  bamboozlers,  that  play  such  tricks ;  but 
it  seems  these  fellows  w'ere  in  earnest. 

J.  Bull.  I  begin  to  think,  that  justice  is  a  better 
rule  than  conveniency,  for  all  some  people  make  so 
slight  of  it. 

*  Several  pretenders  at  that  time, 
f  Kirgs  of  Poh'.nd. 
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CHAP.  yiL 


Of  the  hard  shifts  Mrs,  Bull  vjas  'put  to,  to  preserve  the 
7nanor  ^Bullock's  Hatch  ;  with  Sir  Roger's  method 
to  keep  off  iraportunate  duns  *. 

As  John  Bull  and  his  wife  were  talking  together, 
they  were  surprised  with  a  sudden  knocking  at  the 
door.  "  Those  wicked  scriveners  and  lawyers,  no 
*^  doubt,"  quoth  John  ;  and  so  it  was  :  some  asking 
for  the  money  he  owed,  and  others  warning  to  pre- 
pare for  the  approaching  term.  "  What  a  cursed  life 
"  do  I  lead  !"  quoth  John.  "  Debt  is  like  deadly 
"  sin  :  for  God's  sake,  sir  Roger,  get  me  rid  of  the 
"fellows."  "I'll  v/arrant  you,"  quoth  sir  Roger; 
"  leave  them  to  me."  And  indeed  it  v/as  pleasant 
enough  to  observe  sir  Roe-er's  method  with  these 
iiiiportunate  duns ;  his  sincere  friendship  for  John 
Bull  made  him  submit  to  many  things  for  his"  service, 
which  he  would  have  scorned  to  have  done  for  him- 
self. Sometim^es  he  would  stand  at  the  door  with  his 
long  staff  to  keep  off  the  duns,  till  John  got  out  at 
the  back-door  f.     When  the  lawyers  and  tradesmen 

*  After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  the  sinking  ministry- 
endeavoured  to  support  themselves  by  propagating  a  notion,  that 
the  publick  credit  would  suffer,  if  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphin 
was  removed  :  the  dread  cf  this  event  produced  it :  the  monied 
men  began  to  sell  their  shares  in  the  bank  ;  the  governor,  de- 
puty governor,  and  two  directors,  applied  to  the  queen  to  pre- 
vent the  change  :  the  alarm  became  general,  and  all  the  publick 
funds  gradually  sunk.  Perhaps,  by  Bullock's  Hatch^  the  author 
meant  the  crown  lands. 

f  Manners  of  the  earl  of  OxforJ. 
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brought  extravagant  bills,  sir  Roger  used  to  bargain 
beforehand  for  leave  to  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in 
any  part  of  the  bill  he  pleased :  he  wore  a  pair  of 
scissars  in  his  pocket  for  this  purpose,  and  would  snip 
it  off  so  nicely  as  you  cannot  imagine.  Like  a  true 
goldsmith,  he  kept  ail  your  holidays  5  there  was  not 
one  wancing  in  his  calendar :  when  ready  money  was 
scarce,  he  would  set  them  a  telling  a  thousand  pounds 
in  sixpences,  groats,  and  threepenny  pieces.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  him 
charge  through  an  army  of  lawyers,  attorneys,  clerks, 
and  tradesmen ;  sometimes  with  sword  in  hand,  at 
other  times  nuzzling  like  an  eel  in  the  mud.  When 
a  fellow  stuck  like  a  bur,  that  there  was  no  shaking 
him  off,  he  used  to  be  mighty  inquisitive  about  the 
health  of  his  uncles  and  aunts  in  the  country ;  he  could 
call  them  all  by  their  names,  for  he  knew  every  body, 
and  could  talk  to  them  in  their  own  way.  The  ex- 
tremely imperdnent  he  would  send  away  to  see  some 
strange  sight,  as  the  dragon  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole ; 
or  bid  him  call  the  thirtieth  of  next  February.  Now 
and  then  you  would  see  him  in  the  kitchen,  weighing 
the  beef  and  butter  *  ;  paying  ready  money,  that  the 
maids  mio-ht  not  run  a  tick  at  the  market ;  and  the 
butchers,  by  bribing  them,  sell  damaged  and  light 
meat.  Another  time  he  would  slip  into  the  cellar, 
and  gauge  the  casks.  In  his  leisure  minutes,  he  was 
posting  his  books,  and  gathering  in  his  debts.  Such 
frugal  methods  were  necessary,  where  money  was  so 
scarce,  and  duns  so  numerous.  All  this  while  John 
kept  his  credit,  could  show  his  head  bodi  at  'Change 
and  Westminster-hall;  no  man  protested  his  bill,  nor 

*  Some  regulations  as  to  the  purveyance  in  the  queen's  family. 

refused 
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refused  his  bond ;  only  die  sharpers  and  the  scriven- 
ers, die  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  pelted  sir  Roger  as 
he  went  along.  The  squirters  were  at  it  with  their 
kennel-water,  for  they  were  mad  for  the  loss  of  their 
bubble,  and  that  they  could  not  get  him  to  mortgage 
the  manor  of  Bullock's  Hatch.  Sir  Roger  shook  his 
ears,  and  nuzzled  along,  well  satisfied  v/ithin  himself, 
that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work,  in  rescuing  an 
honest  man  from  the  clav/s  of  harpies  and  bloodsuck- 
ers* Mrs.  Bull  did  all  that  an  affectionate  wife,  and 
a  good  housewife,  could  do ;  yet  the  boundaries  of 
virtues  are  indivisible  lines  -,  it  is  impossible  to  march 
up  close  to  the  frontiers  of  frugality,  without  entering 
the  territories  of  parsimony.  Your  good  housewives 
are  apt  to  look  into  the  minutest  things ;  therefore 
some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  new  heel-piecing  of  her 
shoes,  grudging  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soap  and  sand 
to  scour  the  rooms  *  -,  but  especially,  that  she  would 
not  aiiow  her  maids  and  apprentices  the  benefit  of 
John  Bunyan,  the  London  Apprentice,  or  the  Seven 
Champions  in  the  black  letter  f . 

*  Too  great  savings  in  the  house  of  commons, 

f  Restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  act  of  parliament. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

A  continuat'icn  of  the  conversation  between  John  Bull  and 

his  'zvife. 

Mrs.  Bull. 

IT  is  a  most  sad  life  we  lead,  my  dear,  to  be  so 
teased,  paying  interest  for  old  debts,  and  still  con- 
tracting new  ones.  However,  I  don't  blame  you  for 
vindicating  your  honour,  and  chastising  old  Lewis  : 
to  curb  the  insolent,  protect  the  oppressed,  recover 
one's  own,  and  defend  what  one  has,  are  good  effects 
of  the  law:  the  only  thing  I  want  to  know,  is,  how 
you  came  to  make  an  end  of  your  money,  before  you 
finished  your  suit. 

J.  Bull.  I  was  told  by  the  learned  in  tl>e  law, 
that  my  suit  stood  upon  three  firm  pillars :  more 
money  for  more  law ,  more  law  for  more  money  j 
and,  no  composidon.  More  money  for  more  law, 
was  plain  to  a  demonstration ;  for  who  can  go  to  law 
without  money  ?  and  it  was  plain,  that  any  man  that 
has  money,  may  have  law  for  it.  The  third  was  as 
evident  as  the  other  two  ;  for  what  composidon  could 
be  made  with  a  rogue,  that  never  kept  a  word  he 
said  ? 

Mrs.  Bull.  I  think  you  are  most  likely  to  get 
out  of  this  labyrinth  by  the  second  door,  by  want  of 
ready  money  to  purchase  this  precious  commodity: 
but  you  seem  not  only  to  have  bought  too  much  of  it, 
but  have  paid  too  dear  for  what  you  bought ;  else, 
how  was  it  possible  to  run  so  much  in  debt,  when  at 

this 
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this  very  time,  the  yearly  income  of  what  is  mort- 
gaged to  those  usurers,  would  discharge  Hocus's 
bills,  and  give  you  your  bellyful!  of  law  for  all  your 
life,  without  running  one  sixpence  in  debt?  You 
have  been  bred  up  to  business  -,  I  suppose  you  can 
cipher:  I  wonder  you  never  used  your  pen  and 
ink. 

J.   Bull.     Nov/  you  urge  me   too  far  -,   prithee, 
dear  wife,  hold  thy  tongue.     Suppose  a  young  heir, 
heedless,  raw,  and  unexperienced,  full  of  spirit  and 
vigour,  with  a  favourite  passion,  in  the  hands  of  mo- 
neyscriveners :  such  fellows  are  like  your  wiredraw- 
ing mills;  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man's  finger,  they  will 
pull  in  his  whole  body  at  last,  till  they  squeeze  the 
heart,  blood,  and  guts  out  of  him  *.     When  I  v/anted 
money,  half  a  dozen  of  these  fellov/s  were  always  w^ait- 
ing  in   my  antichamber  with    their  securities   ready 
drawn.     I  was  tempted  with  the  ready ;  some  farm  or 
other  went  to  pot.     I  received  with  one  hand,  and 
paid  it  away  with  the  other  to  lawyers,  that,  like  so 
many  hell-hounds,  v/ere  ready  to  devour  me.     Then 
the  rogues  would  plead  poverty,  and  scarcity  of  money, 
which  always  ended  in  receiving  ninety  for  the  hun- 
dred.    After   they  had    got   possession   of  my   best 
rents,  they  were  able  to   supply  me  with  m.y  own 
money.     But  what  was  worse,  when  I  looked  into 
the  securities,  there  v/as  no  clause  of  redemption. 

Mrs.  Bull.     No  clause  of  redemption,  say  you? 
that's  hard. 

J.  Bull.    No  great  matter,  for  I  cannot  pay  them. 

They  had  got  a  v/orse  trick  than  that ;  the  same  man 

bought  and  sold  to  himself,  paid  the  money,  and  gave 

the  acquittance ;  the  same  man  was  butcher  and  grazier, 

•  Methods  of  preying  upon  the  neces.-ities  of  the  government. 

p  1  brewer 
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brewer  and  bnrler,  cook  and  poulterer.  There  is 
something  still  worse  than  all  this  j  there  came  twenty 
bills  upon  me  at  once,  which  I  had  given  money 
to  discharge  ;  1  was  like  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  by 
brewer,  butcher,  and  bakery  even  my  herbwoman 
dunned  me  as  I  went  along  the  streets.  (Thanks 
to  my  friend  sir  Roger,  else  I  must  have  gone  to  gaol.) 
When  I  asked  the  meaning  of  this,  I  was  told,  the 
money  went  to  the  lawyers  3  counsel  won't  tick,  sirj, 
Hocus  was  urging :  my  book-keeper  sat  sotting  all  day, 
playing  at  put  and  all-fours :  in  short,  by  griping 
usurers,  devouring  lawyers,  and  negligent  servants,  I 
am  brought  to  this  pass. 

Mrs.  Bull.  This  was  hard  usage  !  but,  methinks, 
the  least  reflection  might  have  retrieved  you. 

J.  Bull.  It  is  true  :  yet  consider  my  circum- 
stances ;  my  honour  was  engaged,  and  I  did  not 
know  how  to  get  out  -,  besides,  I  was  for  five  years 
often  drunk,  always  muddled ;  they  carried  me  frora^ 
tavern  to  tavern,  to  alehouses  and  brandyshops,  and 
brought  me  acquainted  with  such  strange  dogs  * ! 
"  There  goes  the  prettiest  fellow  in  the  world,"  says 
one,  '^  for  m.anaging  a  jury  j  make  hun  yours. 
*^  There's  another  can  pick  you  up  witnesses :  ser- 
"  jeant  such-a-one  has  a  silver  tongue  at  the  bar."  1 
believe,  in  nme  J  should  have  retained  every  single 
person  within  the  inns  of  court.  The  night  after  a 
trial  1  treated  the  lawyers,  their  wives,  and  daughters, 
with  fiddles,  hautboys,  drums,  and  trumpets.  I  was 
always  hotheaded  ;  dien  they  placed  me  in  the  middle, 
the  attorneys  and  their  clerks  dancing  about  me, 
whooping  and  hollowing,  "  Long  live  John  Bull, 
*^  the  glory  and  support  of  the  law." 

*  Hiring  still  more  troops. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bull.     Really,  husband,  you  went  through 
a  very  notable  course. 

T.  Bull.     One  of  the  things,    that  first   alarmed 
me,  was,  that  they  showed  a  spite  against  my  poor 
old  mother  *.     "  Lord,"  quoth  I,  ''  what  makes  you 
"  so  jealous  of  a  poor,  old,  innocent  gentlewoman,  that 
"  minds  only  her  prayers,  and  her  Practice  of  Piety: 
"  she  never  meddles  in  any  of  your  concerns  ?'*  "  Foh," 
say  they,  "  to  see  a  handsome,  brisk,  genteel,  young 
"  fellow,  so  much  governed  by  a  doating  old  woman ! 
*^  why  don't  you  go  and  suck  the   bubby  ?  Do  you 
"  consider  she  keeps  you  out  of  a  good  jointure  ?  She 
"  has  the  best  of  your  estate  settled  upon  her  for  a 
*'  rent-charge  :  hang  her,  old  thief,  turn  her  out  of 
"  doors,  seize  her  land,  and  let  her  go  to  law  if  she 
^^  dares."     "  Soft  and  fair,  gentlemen,"  quoth  I ;  "  my 
"mother's  my  mother  3  our  family  are  not  of  an  un- 
"  natural  temper.    Though  I  don't  take  all  her  advice, 
*'  I  v/on't  seize  her  jointure  i  long  may  she  enjoy  it, 
''  good  woman ;  I  don't  grudge  it  her ;  she  allows 
"me  now  and  then  a  brace  of  hundreds  for  my  law- 
"  suit :  that's  pretty  fair."     About  this  time  the  old 
gentlewoman  fell  ill  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  distemper  f; 
it  began  with  a  coldness  and  num.bness  in  her  limbs, 
which  by  degrees  affected  the  nerves   (I  think  the 
physicians  called  them)  seized  the  brain,  and  at  last 
ended  in  a  lethargy.     It  betrayed  itself  at  fir^t  in  a 
sort  of  indifference  and  carelessness  in  all  her  actions, 
coldness  to  her  best  friends,  and  an  aversion  to  stir 
or  go  about  the  common  offices  of  Hfe.     She,  that 
was  the  cleanliest  creature  in  the  world,  never  shrunk 
now,  if  you  set  a  closestool  under   her  nose.     She, 

*  Railing  against  the  church, 

t  Carelessness  in  forms  and  discipline. 

p  -^  that 
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that  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants  pretty 
sharply,  now,  if  she  saw  them  chink,  or  heard  them 
talk  profanely,  never  took  any  notice  of  it.     Instead 
of  her  usual  charities  to  deserving  persons,  she  threw 
away  her  money  upon  roaring,  swearing  bullies   and 
beggars,  that  went  about  the  streets  *.     "  What  is 
^*the  matter  with  the  old  gentlewoman,"  said  every 
body,  "  she  never  used  to  do  in  this  manner  ?'*  At  last 
the   distemper   grew   more   violent,    and   threw   her 
downright  into  raving  fits  -f  :  in  which  she  shrieked 
out  so  loud,  that  she  disturbed  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood.    In  her  fits  she  called  upon  one  sir  William  J : 
*^  Oh  !  sir  William,  thou  hast  betrayed  me  !    killed 
*'  me  !  stabbed  me  !   sold  me  to  the  cuckold  of  Dover 
^^  street !    See,  see  Clum  with  his  bloody  knife  !  seize 
'^  him,  seize  him,  stop  him  !    Behold  the  fury  with  her 
"  hissing  snakes  !    Where's  my  son  John  ?  Is  he  well, 
*Ms  he  well?    poor  man!  I  pity  him ;"  and  abun- 
dance more  of  such  strange  stuff,  that  nobody  could 
make  any  thing  of.     I  knew  little  of  the  matter  :  for 
when  I  inquired  about  her  health,  the  answer  was, 
*'  that  she  was  in  a  good  moderate  way."     Physicians 
were  sent  for  in  haste :  sir  Roger,  with  great  difficulty, 
brought  llatcliff ;  Garth  came  upon  the  first  message. 
There  were  several   others  called  in  3  but,  as  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  they  differed   strangely  at   the 
consultation.     At  last  they  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  sided  with  Garth,  the  other  with  Ratcliff||.     Dr. 

•  Disposing  of  some  preferments  to  libertine  and  unprincipled 
persons. 

f  The  too  violent  clamour  about  the  danger  of  the  church. 

X  Sir  William,  a  cant  name  of  sir  Humphry's  for  lord  trea- 
surer Godolphin. 

II  Garth,  the  low  church  party  ;  Ratcliif,  high  church  party. 

Garth  : 
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Garth  :  "  This  case  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  hys- 
"  terical ;  the  old  woman  is  whimsical ;  it  is  a  com- 
**  mon  thing  for  your  old  women  to  be  so  -,  I'll  pawn 
"  my  life,  blisters,  with  the  steel  diet,  will  recover 
"  her."  Others  suggested  strong  purging,  and  let- 
ting of  blood,  because  she  was  plethoric.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  say  the  old  woman  was  mad,  and 
nothing  would  be  better  than  a  little  corporal  correc- 
tion. Ratcliff  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken 
'^  in  this  case ;  it  is  plainly  an  acute  distemper,  and 
"  she  cannot  hold  out  three  days,  unless  she  is  sup- 
"  ported  with  strong  cordials."  I  came  into  the  room 
with  a  good  deal  of  concern,  and  asked  them,  what 
they  thought  of  my  mother  ?  "  In  no  manner  of  dan- 
"  ger,  I  vow  to  Gad,"  quoth  Garth,  "  the  old  woman 
^*  is  hysterical,  fanciful,  sir,  I  vow  to  Gad."  "  I  tell 
"  you,  sir,"  says  Ratcliff,  "  she  cannot  live  three 
'^  days  to  an  end,  unless  there  is  some  very  effectual 
*^  course  taken  with  her;  she  has  a  malignant  fever." 
Then  fool,  puppy,  and  blockhead,  were  the  best 
words  they  gave.  I  could  hardly  restrain  them  from 
throwing  the  inkbottles  at  one  another's  heads.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  that  one  party  of  the  physicians 
desired,  I  would  take  my  sister  Peg  into  the  house  to 
nurse  her,  but  the  old  gentlewoman  would  not  hear  of 
that.  At  last,  one  physician  asked,  if  the  lady  had 
ever  been  used  to  take  laudanum  P  Her  maid  an- 
swered, not  that  she  knew  -,  but  indeed  there  was  a 
High-German  liveryman  of  hers,  one  Yan  Ptschirn- 
sooker*,  that  gave  her  a  sort  of  quack  powder. 
The  physician  desired  to  see  it :  "  Nay,"  says  he, 
"  there  is  opium  in  this,  I  am  sure.'* 

*  Yan  Ptschirnsooker,  a  bishop  at  that  tlme>  a  great  dealer  in 
politicks  and  physick. 

P  4  Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Bull.     I  hope    you  examined  a  little   into 
this  matter. 

^  J.  Bull.     I  did,  indeed,  and  discovered  a  great 

mystery  of  iniquity.     The  witnesses  made  oath,  That 

they  had  heard  some   of  the  liverymen*   frequently 

railing  at   their  mistress.     "  They  said,    she  was    a 

"  troublesome,  fiddlefaddle    old  woman,  and  so  ce- 

"  remonious,  that  there  was  no  bearing  of  her.    They 

"  were  so  plagued  with  bowing  and  cringeing  as  they 

*'  went  in  and  out  of  the  room,  that  their  backs  ached, 

"  She  used  to  scold  at  one  for  his  dirty  shoes,  at 

"  another  for  his  greasy  hair,  and  not  combing  his 

"  head  :  that  she  was  so  passionate  and  fiery  in  her 

"  temper,    that  there  v/as   no  living  with  her^   she 

"  wanted  som^ething  to  sweeten  her  blood  :  that  they 

"  never  had  a  quiet  night's  rest,  for  getting  up  in  the 

"  morning   to  early  sacraments  ;    they  wished   they 

"  could  find  some  way  or  another  to  keep   the  old 

"  woman  quiet  in  her   bed."     Such  discourses  were 

often  overheard  among   the  liverymen,  w^hile  the  said 

Yan  Ptschirnsooker  had  undertaken  this  matter.     A 

maid  made  affidavit,  "  That  she  had  seen  the  said  Yan 

"  Ptschirnsooker,    one   of  the  liverymen,  frequently 

"  making  up  of  medicines,  and  administering  them 

"  ^o  all  the  neighbours  i  that  she  saw  him  one  morn- 

^^  ing  make  up  the  powder,  which  her  mistress  took ; 

*'  that  she  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him,  whence  he 

"  had  the  ingredients  ?*'  They  come,"  says  he,  "  from 

*^  several  parts  of  de  world  ,  dis  I  have  from  Geneva, 

"  dat  from  Rome,  dis  white  powder  from    Amster- 

"  dam,  and  de   red  from  Edinburgh ;  but  de   chief 

*^  ingredient   of  all  comes   from  Turkey."     h   was 

*  The  clergy. 
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likewise  proved,  that  the  same  Yan  Ptschirnsooker 
had  been  frequently  seen  at  the  Rose  with  Jack,  who 
was  known  to  bear  an  inveterate  spite  to  his  mistress : 
That  he  brought  a  certain  powder  to  his  mistress, 
which  the  examinant  believes  to  be  the  same,  and 
spoke  the  following  words:  "Madam,  here  is 
"  grand  secret  van  de  world,  my  sweetning  powder, 
*'  it  does  temperate  de  humour,  despel  de  wint,  and 
"  cure  de  vapour;  it  lullet  and  quietet  de  animal 
"  spirits,  procuring  rest  and  pleasant  dreams :  it  is  de 
"  infallible  receipt  for  de  scui-vy,  all  heats  in  de  bloot, 
"  and  breaking  out  upon  de  skin  :  it  is  de  true  bloot- 
"  stancher,  stopping  all  fluxes  of  de  bloot :  if  you 
"  do  take  dis,  you  will  never  ail  any  ding  -,  it  will 
"  cure  you  of  all  diseases :"  and  abundance  more 
to  this  purpose,  which  the  examinant  does  not  re- 
member. 

John  Bull  was  interrupted  in  his  story  by  a  porter, 
that  brought  him  a  letter  from  Nicholas  Frog,  which 
is  as  follows. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

A  copy  of  NIc.  Frog*s  letter  to  John  Bull  *. 
[John  Bull  reads,'\ 

FRIEND    JOHN. 

*'  W  HAT  Schellum  is  this,  that  makes  thee  jealous 
*^  of  thy  old  friend  Nicholas  ?  Hast  thou  forgot  how 
'^  some  years  ago  he  took  thee  out  of  the  spunging- 
"  house  t  V  ['Tis  true  my  friend  Nic.  did  so,  and  I 
thank  him  ;  but  he  made  me  pay  a  swingeing  reckon- 
ing.] "  Thou  beginn'st  now  to  repent  thy  bargain, 
*^  that  thou  wast  so  fond  of;  and  if  thou  durst, 
*^  would'st  forswear  thy  own  hand  and  seal.  Thou 
*^  say'st,  that  thou  hast  purchased  me  too  great  an 
"  estate  already ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  diou 
"  know'st  I  have  only  a  mortgage  :  'tis  true,  I  have 
•*  possession,  and  the  tenants  own  me  for  master  i  but 
"  has  not  esquire  South  the  equity  of  redemption  ?" 
[No  doubt,  and  will  redeem  it  very  speedily  -,  poor 
Nic.  has  only  possession,  eleven  points  of  the  law.] 
'^  As  for  the  turnpikes  \  I  have  set  up,  they  are  for 
*'  other  people,  not  for  my  friend  John  \  I  have  or- 
*^  dered  my  servant  constantly  to  attend,  to  let  thy 
*^  carriages  through  without  paying  any  thing  ;  only  I 
"  hope  thou  wilt  not  come  too  heavy  laden  to  spoil 
"  my  ways.     Certainly  I  have  just  cause  of  offence 

*  A  letter  from  the  states  general. 

'^   Alluding  to  the  revolution. 

X  The  Dutch  prohibition  of  trade. 

"  against 
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*<  against  thee,  my  friend,  for  supposing  k  possible 
*^  that  thou  and  I  should  ever  quarrel :  what  hounds- 
^'  foot  is  it  that  puts  these  whims  in  thy  head  ?  Ten 
*'  thousand  last  of  devils  haul  me,  if  I  don't  love  thee 
'^  as  I   love  my  life."     [No  question,    as   the   devil 
loves  holy  water  !]     "  Does  not  thy  own  hand  and 
"  seal  oblige  thee   to  purchase  for  me,  till  I  say  it  is 
"  enough  ?  Are  not  these  words  plain  ?  I  say  it  is  not 
"  enough.     Dost  thou  think  thy  friend  Nicholas  Frog 
"  made  a  child's  bargain  ?     Mark  the  words  of  thy 
^'  contract,  toid  pccunid,  with  all  thy  money."    [Very 
well !    I  have  purchased  with   my  own  money,  my 
children's,  and  my  grandchildrer/s  money,  is  not  that 
enough  ?    Well,  totd  pecuiid  let  it  be,  for  at  present  I 
have   none  at  all :    he  would  not  have  me  purchase 
with   other   people's  money  sure  ?  since  totd  pecunid 
is  the  bargain,  I  think  it  is  plain,  no  more  money,  no 
more  purchase.]     "  And  whatever   the    world   may 
"  say,  Nicholas  Frog  is  but  a  poor  man  in  compari- 
"  son  of  the  rich,  the  opulent  John  Bull,  great  clothier 
"  of  the  world,     I  have  had  many  losses,  six  of  my 
**  best  sheep  w^re  drowned,  and  the  water  has  come 
"  into  my  cellar,    and  spoiled   a   pipe   of  my  best 
5'  brandy :  it  would  be   a  more  friendly  act  in  thee  to 
"  carry  a  brief  about  the  country  to  repair  the  losses 
^'  of  thy  poor  friend.     Is   it  not  evident  to  all  the 
*^  world,  that  I  am  still  hemmed  in  by  Lewis  Baboon  ? 
"  Is  he  not  just  upon  my  borders  r"     [And  so  he  will 
be,  if  I  purchase  a  thousand  acres  more,  unless  he  get 
sonebody  between  them.]    "  I  tell  thee,  friend  John, 
"  thou  hast  flatterers,  that  persuade  thee  that  thou  art 

"  a  man  of  business ;  do  not  believe  them  :  if  thou 
''  would'st  still  leave   thy   affairs  in   my  hands,  thou 

^  should'st  see  how  handsomely  I  would  deal  by  thee. 

"  That 
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*^  That  ever  thou  should';.:  be  dazzled  with  the  en- 
"  chanted  islands,  and  mountains  of  gold,  that  old 
"  Lewis  promises  thee  !  'Dswounds  !  why  dost  thou 
*'  not  lay  out  thy  money  to  purchase  a  place  at  court, 
"  of  honest  Israel  ?  I  tell  thee,  thou  must  not  so  much 
«'  as  think  of  a  composition."  [Not  think  of  a  com- 
position, that's  hard  indeed  :  I  can't  help  thinking  of 
it,  if  I  would.]  "  Thou  complain'st  of  want  of  mo- 
"  ney ;  let  thy  wife  and  daughters  burn  the  gold  lace 
*^  of  their  petticoats ;  sell  thy  fat  cattle  ^  retrench  but 
"  a'  sirloin  of  beef  and  a  peck-loaf  in  a  week  from 
*^  thy  gormandizing  guts."  [Retrench  my  beef,  a 
dog!  Retrench  my  beef !  then  it  is  plain  the  rascal 
has  an  ill  design  upon  me,  he  would  starve  me.] 
"  Mortgage  thy  manor  of  Bullock's  Hatch,  or  pawn 
"  thy  crop  for  ten  years."  [A  rogue  !  part  with  my 
country-seat,  my  patrimony,  all  that  I  have  left  in 
the  world ;  I'll  see  him  hanged  first.]  "  Why  hast 
*'  thou  changed  thy  attorney  ?  Can  any  man  manage 
"  thy  cause  better  for  thee  ^  [Very  pleasant !  be- 
cause a  man  has  a  good  attorney,  he  must  never  make 
an  end  of  his  lawsuit.]  "  Ah  John  !  John  !  I  wish 
"  thou  knew'st  thy  own  mind ;  thou  art  as  fickle  as 
"  the  wind.  I  tell  thee,  thou  hadst  better  let  this 
"  composition  alone,  or  leave  it  to  thy 

"  Loving  friend, 

"  NIC.  FROG." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


0/  some  extraordinary  thmgs  *,  that  passed  at  the  Salu- 
tation ta-jern^  in  the  conference  between  Bull,  Frog, 
esquire  South,  and  Lewis  Baboon. 

JT  ROG  had  given  his  word,  that  he  would  meet  the 
abovementioned  company  at  the  Salutation  to  talk  of 
this  agreement.  Though  he  durst  not  directly  break 
his  appointment,  he  made  many  a  shuffling  excuse ; 
one  time  he  pretended  to  be  seized  with  the  gout  in 
his  right  knee  ;  then  he  got  a  great  cold,  that  had 
struck  him  deaf  of  one  ear  \  afterward  two  of  his 
coach-horses  fell  sick,  and  he  durst  not  go  by  water 
for  fear  of  catching  an  ague.  John  would  take  no 
excuse,  but  hurried  him  away  :  ^^  Come  Nic."  says 
he,  "  let's  go  and  hear  at  least  what  this  old  fellow 
*^  has  to  propose  !  I  hope  there's  no  hurt  in  that."^ 
"  Be  it  so,"  quoth  N'ic.  "  but  if  I  catch  any  harm, 
"  woe  be  to  you  \  my  wife  and  children  will  curse 
"  you  as  long  as  they  live."  When  they  w^re  come 
to  the  Salutation,  John  concluded  all  was  sure  then, 
and  that  he  should  be  troubled  no  more  with  law 
affairs ;  he  thought  every  body  as  plain  and  sincere 
as  he  was.  "  Well,  neighbours,"  quoth  he,  "  let's 
*^  now  make  an  end  of  all  matters,  and  live  peaceably 
"  together  for  the   time  to  come  \  if  every  body  is 

*  The  treaty  cf  Utrecht :  the  difficulty  to  get  them  to  meet. 
When  met,  the  Dutch  would  not  speak  their  sentiments,  nor  the- 
French  deliver  in  their  proposals.  The  house  of  Austria  talkei 
very  high. 
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"  as  well  inclined  as  I,  we  shall  quickly  come  to  the 
"  upshot  of  our  affair."     And  so  pointing  to  Frog  to 
say  something,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  the  com- 
pany,   Frog  was  seized  with  the  dead  palsy  in   the 
tongue.    John  began  to  ask  him  some  plain  questions, 
and  whooped  and  hollowed  in  his  ear.     *'  Let's  come 
"  to  the  point,  Nic  !    Who  wouldest  thou    have  to 
"  be  lord  Strutt  ?     Wouldest  thou  have  Philip  Ba- 
"  boon  ?"    Nic.  shook  his  head,    and  said  nothing, 
*'  Wilt   thou    then   have   esquire   South   to   be   lord 
*'  Struct  ?"     Nic.    shook   his   head   a   second    time. 
"  Then  who  the  devil  wilt  thou  have  r  say  something 
<^  or  another."     Nic.  opened  his  mouth,  and  pointed 
to   his  tongue,  and  cried,  "  A,  a,  a,  a!"  which  was 
as  much  as  to  say,  he  could  not  speak.     John  Bull. — 
"  Shall  I  serve  Philip  Baboon  with  broad- cloth,  and 
'^  accept  of  the  composition  that  he  offers,  v/ith  the 
*'  liberty  of  his  parks  and  fish-ponds  ?"     Then  Nic. 
roared  like  a  bull,  "  O,  o,  0,0!"     John  Bull.—"  If 
"  thou  wilt  not  let  me  have   them,  wilt  thou  take 
"them  thyself?"    Then  Nic.  grinned,  cackled,  and 
laughed,  till  he  was  likq  to  kill  himself,  and  seemed 
to  be  so  pleased,  that  he  fell  a  frisking  and  dancing 
about  the  room.     John  Bull. — "  Shall  1  leave  all  this 
"  matter  to  thy  management,  Nic.  and  go  about  my 
"  business  ?"     Then  Nic.  got  up  a  glass,  and  drank 
to  John,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  till  he  had  like  to 
have  shook  his  shoulder  out  of  joint.     John  Bull. — 
"  I  understand  thee,  Nic.  but  I  shall  make  thee  speak 
"  before  I   go."     Then  Nic.   put  his   finger  in   his 
cheek,  and  made  it  cry  Buck  j  which  was  as  much 
as  to  say,  1  care  not  a  farthing  for  thee.     John  Bull. 
—  "I   have  done,  Nic.  if  thou  wilt  not  speak,  I'll 
"make     my    own    terms    with    old    Lewis    here.'* 

Then 
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Then  Nic.  lolled  out  his  tongue,  and  turned  up  his 
bum  to  him ;  which  was  as  much  as  to  say.  Kiss — 

John  perceiving  that  Frog  would  not  speak,  turns 
to  old  Lewis  :  "  Since  we  cannot  make  this  obstinate 
"  fellow  speak,  Lewis,  pray  condescend  a  little  to 
*'  his  humour,  and  set  down  thy  meaning  upon  paper, 
*'  that  he  may  answer  it  in  another  scrap." 

"  I  am  infinitely  sorry,'*  quoth  Lewis,  "  that  it 
"  happens  so  unfortunately ;  for  playing  a  little  at 
'^  cudgels  t'other  day,  a  fellow  has  given  me  such  a 
"  rap  over  the  right  arm,  that  I  am  quite  lame  :  I 
"  have  lost  the  use  of  my  forefinger  and  my  thumb, 
"  so  that  I  cannot  hold  my  pen." 

John  Bull.  "  That's  all  one,  let  me  write  for  you.'* 
Lewis.  **  But  I  have  a  misfortune,  that  I  cannot 
"  read  any  body's  hand  but  my  own." 

John  Bull.  "  Try  what  you  can  do  with  your  left 
"  hand." 

Lev/is.  "  That's  impossible  ;  it  will  make  such  a 
*'  scrawl,  that  it  will  no:  be  legible." 

As  they  were  talking  of  this  matter,  in  came 
esquire  South,  all  dressed  up  in  feathers  and  ribands, 
stark  staring  mad,  brandishing  his  sword,  as  if  he 
would  have  cut  off  their  heads ;  crying,  "  Room, 
"  room,  boys,  for  the  grand  esqiiire  of  the  world ! 
"  the  flower  of  esquires  *  !  What !  covered  in  my 
"  presence  ?  I'll  crush  your  souls,  and  crack  you  like 
"  lice  !"  With  that  he  had  like  to  have  struck  John 
Bull's  hat  into  the  fire  -,  but  John,  who  was  pretty 
strong-fisted,  gave  him  such  a  squeeze  as  made  his 
eyes  water.  He  went  on  still  in  his  mad  pranks  i 
"  When  I  am  lord  of  the  universe,  the  sun  shall  pros- 

*  The  archduke  was  now  become  emperor  of  Germany,  being 
unanirrou.ly  elected  upon  the  death  of  Jcscph  the  first. 

"  trate 
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"  trate  and  adore  me  !  Thou,  Frog,  shalt  be  my 
"bailiff;  Lewis  my  tailor ;  and  thou,  John  Bull, 
"  shak  be  my  fool  !" 

All  this  while  Frog  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  -gave  the 
esquire  t'odier  noggin  of  brandy,  and  clapped  him  on 
the  back,  which  made  him  ten  times  madder. 

Poor  John  stood  in  amaze,  talking  duis  to  himself: 
"  Well,  John,  thou  art  got  into  rare  company  !  One 
"  has  a  dumb  devil,  t'other  a  mad  devil,  and  the 
^'  third  a  spirit  of  infirmity.  An  honest  man  has  a 
*'  fine  time  on't  among  such  rogues.  What  art  thou 
"  asking  of  them,  after  all  ?  Some  mighty  boon  one 
'^  would  think  !  only  to  sit  quiedy  at  diy  own  fire- 
*'  side.  'Sdeath,  what  have  I  to  do  with  such  fellows  ! 
"  John  Bull,  after  all  his  losses  and  crosses,  can  live 
"  better  without  them,  than  they  can  without  him. 
*^  Would  to  God  I  lived  a  thousand  leagues  off  them  ! 
"  but  the  devil's  in't,  John  Bull  is  in,  and  John  Bull 
"  must  get  out  as  well  as  he  can." 

As  he  was  talking  to  himself,  he  observed  Frog 
and  old  Lewis  edging  toward  one  another  to  whis- 
per *  3  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms 
a  kimbo  to  keep  them  asunder. 

Some  people  advised  John  to  blood  Frog  under  the 
tongue,  or  take  away  his  bread  and  butter,  which 
would  certainly  make  him  speak  -,  to  give  esquire 
Soudi  hellebore  ;  as  for  Lewis,  some  were  for  emol- 
lient poultices,  others  for  opening  his  arm  with  an 
incision-knife. 

*  Some  attempts  of  secret  negotiation  between  the  Fr:nch 
and  the  Dutch. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI* 


The   apprehending^    examination^    and  imprisonment   of 
Jack/cT  suspicion  of  poisoning. 


1  HE  attentive  reader  cannot  have  forgot,  that  the 
story  of  Yan  Ptschirnsooker's  powder  was  interrupted 
by  a  message  from  Frog.  I  have  a  natural  compas- 
sion for  curiosity,  being  much  troubled  with  the 
distemper  myself;  therefore  to  gratify  that  uneasy 
itching  sensation  in  my  reader,  I  have  procured  the 
following  account  of  that  matter. 

Yan  Ptschirnsooker  came  oft  (as  rogues  usually  do 
upon  such  occasions)  by  peaching  his  partner  -,  and 
being  extremxcly  for^vard  to  bring  him  to  the  gallow^s. 
Jack  was  accused  as  the  contriver  of  all  the  roguery  f . 

*  The  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  as  administered  by  the 
church  of  England  once  at  least  in  every  year,  having  been  made 
a  necessary  qualification  for  places  of  trust  and  profit,  many  of 
the  dissenters  came  to  the  altar  merely  for  this  purpose.  A  bill 
to  prevent  this  practice  had  been  three  times  brought  into  the 
house  and  rejected,  under  the  titlp  of  *'  A  bill  to  prevent  Occa- 
sional Conformity."  But  the  earl  of  Nottingham  having 
brought  it  in  a  fourth  time  under  another  name,  and  with  the 
addition  of  such  clauses  as  were  said  to  enlarge  the  toleration, 
and  to  be  a  farther  security  to  the  protestant  succession,  the 
whigs,  whose  cause  the  earl  then  appeared  to  espouse,  were  per- 
suaded to  concur  :  some,  because  they  were  indeed  wiiiino-  that 
the  bill  should  pass,  and  other?,  because  they  believed  the  carl 
of  Oxford  would  at  last  procure  it  to  be  thrown  out.  The  four 
following  chapters  contain  the  history  of  this  transacilon. 

t  All  the  misfortunes  of  the  church  charged  upon  the  presby- 
terian  party. 

Vol.  XVII.  Q_  And 
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And  indeed  it  happened  unfortunately  for  the  poor 
fellow,  tliat  he  was  known  to  bear  a  most  inveterate 
spite  against  the  old  gentlewoman  -,  and  consequently, 
that  never  any  ill  accident  happened  to  her,  but  he 
was  suspected  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  she 
pricked  her  finger,  Jack,  to  be  luix,  laid  the  pin  in 
the  way  ;  if  some  noise  in  the  street  disturbed  her 
rest,  v/ho  could  it  be  but  Jack  in  some  of  his  noc- 
turnal rambles  ?  If  a  servant  ran  away,  Jack  had 
debauched  him  :  every  idle  tittletattle  that  went 
about.  Jack  was  always  suspected  for  the  author  of 
it :  however,  all  v/as  nothing  to  this  last  affair  of  the 
temperating,  m.oderating  powder. 

The  hue  and  cry  went  after  Jack  to  apprehend 
him  dead  or  aiive,  wherever  he  could  be  found.  The- 
constables  looked  out  for  him  in  all  his  usual  haunts  -, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Where  d'ye  think  they  found 
him  at  last  ?  Even  smoking  his  pipe  very  quietly  at 
his  brother  Martin's  !  from  whence  he  was  carried 
with  a  vast  mob  at  his  heels  before  the  v/orshipful  Mr., 
justice  Overdo.  Several  of  his  neighbours  made  oath, 
that  of  late  the  prisoner  had  been  observed  to  lead  a 
very  dissolute  life,  renouncing  even  his  usual  hypo- 
crisy, and  pretences  to  sobriety  *" :  that  he  frequented, 
taverns  and  eatinghouses,  and  had  been  often  guilty 
of  drunkenness  and  gluttony  at  my  lord  mayor's  ta- 
ble :  that  he  had  been  seen  in  the  company  of  lewd 
women :  that  he  had  transferred  his  usual  care  of  the 
engrossed  copy  of  his  father's  will,  to  bank-bills, 
orders  for  tallies,  and  debentures  f :  these  he  now 
affirmed,  with  more  literal  truth,  to  be  meat,  drink, 

*  The  manners  of  the  dissenters  changed  from  their  former 
strictness. 

f  Dealing  much  in  stockjobbing. 

and. 
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and  clothj  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  universal 
medicine  *  :  that  he  was  so  far  from  showing  his  cus- 
tomary reverence  to  the  will,  that  he  kept  company 
with  those,  that  called  his  father  a  cheating  rogue, 
and  his  will  a  forgery  f  :  that  he  not  only  sat  quietly 
and  heard  his  father  railed  at,  but  often  chimed  in 
with  the  discourse,  and  hugged  the  authors  as  his 
bosom  friends  :f; :  That,  instead  of  asking  for  blows  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  he  now  bestowed  them  as 
plentifully  as  he  begged  them  before.  In  short,  that 
he  was  grown  a  mere  rake  -,  and  had  nothing  left  in 
him  of  old  Jack,  except  his  spite  to  John  Bull's 
mother. 

Another  witness  made  oath.  That  Jack  had  been 
overheard  bragging  of  a  trick  ||  he  had  found  out  to 
mianage  the  old  formal  jade,  as  he  used  to  call  her. 
"  Damn  this  numbskull  of  mine,"  quoth  he,  *'  that  I 
*^  could  not  light  on  it  sooner.  As  long  as  I  go  in 
"  this  ragged  tattered  coat,  I  am  so  well  knovvn,  that 
*^  1  am  hunted  away  from  the  old  woman's  door  by 
"  every  barking  cur  about  the  house  -,  they  bid  m.e 
*^  defiance.  There's  no  doing  mischief  as  an  open 
'^  enemiy ;  I  must  find  some  way  or  other  of  getting 
*^  within  doors,  and  then  I  shall  have  better  opportu- 
"  nities  of  playing  my  pranks,  beside  the  benefit  of 
*^  good  keeping." 

Two  witnesses  swore  §,  that  several  years  ago,  there 

•  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

f  Herding  with  deists  and  atheist?. 

I  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

II  Getting  into  places  and  church  prv;f:'rincnts   by  occasional 
conformity, 

§  Betr.-'ying  the  interests  of  the  church,  v.hen  got  into  prefer- 
ments, 

CL  2  came 
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came  to  their  mistress's  door  a  young  fellow  In  a  tat- 
tered coat,  that  went  by  the  name  of  Timothy  Trim, 
whom  they  did  in  their  conscience  believe  to  be  the 
very  prisoner,  resembling  him  in  shape,  stature,  and 
the  features  of  his  countenance  :  that  the  said  Timothy 
Trim  being  taken  Into  the  family,  ckpped  their  mis- 
tress's livery  over  his  own  tattered  coat :  that  the  said 
Timodiy  was  extremely  officious  about  their  mistress's 
person,  endeavouring  by  flattery  and  talebearing  to 
set  her  against  the  rest  of  the  servants  :  no  body  was 
so  ready  to  fetch  any  thing  that  was  wanted,  to  reach 
what  was  dropped :  that  he  used  to  shove  and  elbow 
his  fellow-servants  to  get  near  his  mistress,  especially 
when  m^oney  was  a  raying  or  receiving ;  then  he  was 
never  out  ^f  the  v/ay  :  that  he  was  extremely  diligent 
about  every  body's  business,  but  his  ov;n :  that  the 
said  Timothy,  while  he  was  in  the  family,  used  to  be 
playing  roguish  tricks ;  when  his  mistress's  back  Vv^as 
turned,  he  would  loll  out  his  tongue,  m.ake  mouths, 
and  laugh  at  her,  walking  behind  her  like  Harelequin, 
ridiculing  her  motions  end  gestures  -,  but  if  his  mis- 
tre.  s  looked  about,  he  put  on  a  grave,  demure  coun- 
tenance, as  if  he  had  been  in  a  fit  of  devotion  :  that 
he  used  often  to  trip  up  stairs  so  smoothly,  that  you 
cojuld  not  hear  him  tread,  and  put  all  things  out  of 
order :  that  he  v/ould  pinch  the  children  and  servants, 
when  he  met  them  in  the  dark,  so  hard,  that  he  left 
tlie  print  of  his  forefinger  and  his  thumb  in  black  and 
blue,  and  then  slink  into  a  corner,  as  if  no  body  had 
done  it :  out  of  the  same  malicious  design  he  used  to 
lay  chairs  and  jointstools  in  their  way,  that  they  might 
break  their  noses  by  falling  over  them  :  the  more 
young  and  unexperienced  he  used  to  teach  to  talk 
saucily,  and  call  names :  during  his  stay  in  the  family, 

there 
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diere  was  much  plate  missing ;  being  caught  with  a 
couple  of  silver  spoons  in  his  pocket,  with  tlicir 
handles  wrenched  cfF>  he  said,  he  was  only  going  to 
carry  them  to  the  goldsmith's  to  be  mended  :  thut  the 
said  Timotiiy  was  hated  by  all  the  honest  servant  for 
his  ill-condi  ioned,  splenetick  tricks,  but  especially 
for  his  slanderous  tongue  ;  traducing  them  to  their 
mistress,  as  drunkards,  thieves,  and  whoremasters : 
that  the  said  Timothy  by  lying  stories  used  to  set  all 
the  family  togedier  by  the  ears,  taking  delight  to 
make  them  fight  and  quarrel;  particularly  one  day 
sitting  at  table,  he  spoke  words  to  this  elTcct :  "  I 
"  am  of  opinion,"  quoth  he,  *^  that  little  short  fellows, 
"  such  as  we  are,  have  better  hearts,  and  could  beat 
"  the  tall  fellows  :  I  wish  it  came  to  a  fair  trial  -,  1 
"  believe  the^e  long  fellows,  as  sightly  as  they  are, 
"  should  find  their  jackets  well  thwacked*." 

A  parcel  of  tall  fellows,  who  thought  themselves 
affronted  by  the  discourse,  took  up  the  quarrel,  and 
to't  they  went,  the  tall  men  and  the  low  men,  which 
continues  still  a  faction  In  the  family  to  the  great 
disorder  of  our  mistress's  affairs  :  the  said  Timothy 
carried  this  frolick  so  far,  that  he  proposed  to  his 
mistress,  that  she  should  entertain  no  servant,  that 
was  above  four  foot  seven  inches  high  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  had  prepared  a  gage,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  measured.  The  good  old  gentlewoman  was  not 
so  simple,  as  to  go  into  his  project;  she  began  to 
smell  a  rat.  "  This  Trim,"  quoth  she,  "  is  an  odd 
"  sort  of  a  fellow ;  methinks  he  makes  a  strange 
"  figure  with  that  ragged,  tattered  coat,  appearing 
"  under  his  livery ;  can't  he  go  spruce  and  clean  like 

*  The  original  of  the  distinction  in  the  names  of  low  church- 
men and  high  churchmen. 
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"  the  rest  of  the  servants  ?  the  fellow  has  a  roguish 
"  leer  with  him,  which  I  don't  like  by  any  means ; 
"  besides,  he  has  siicJi  a  twang  in  his  discourse,  and 
"  an  ungraceful  way  of  speaking  through  the  nose, 
"  that  one  can  hardly  understand  him  j  I  wi^h  the 
^'  fellow  be  not  tainted  with  some  bad  disease."  The 
witnesses  farther  made  oath,  that  the  said  Timothy 
lay  out  anights,  and  went  abroad  often  at  unseason- 
able hours ;  and  it  was  credibly  reported,  he  did  busi- 
ness in  another  family :  that  he  pretended  to  have  a 
squeamish  stomach,  and  could  not  eat  at  table  v/ith 
the  rest  of  the  servants,  though  this  was  but  a  pre- 
tence to  provide  some  nice  bit  for  himself  s  that  he 
refused  to  dine  upon  salt  fish,  only  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eat  a  calf's  head  (his  favourite  dish)  in  pri- 
vate j  that  for  all  his  tender  stomach,  when  he  was 
got  by  himself,  he  could  devour  capons,  turkeys,  and 
sirloins  of  beef,  like  a  cormorant. 

Two  other  witnesses  gave  the  following  evidence  : 
That  in  his  officious  attendance  upon  his  mistress,  he 
had  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink ;  and  that 
he  was  once  caught  endeavouring  to  sdfie  her  with  a 
pillow  as  she  was  asleep  :  that  he  and  Ptschirnsooker 
were  often  in  close  conference,  and  that  they  used  to 
drink  together  at  the  Rose,  where  it  seems  he  was 
well  enough  known  by  his  true  name  of  Jack. 

The  prisoner  had  little  to  say  in  his  defence ;  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  himself  alibi  -,  so  that  the  trial 
turned  upon  this  j^ingle  quesdon,  whether  the  said 
Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same  person  ? 
which  v/as  proved  by  such  plain  tokens,  and  particu- 
larly by  a  mole  under  the  left  pap,  that  there  v/as  no 
withstanding  the  evidence  j  therefore  the  worshipful 
Mr.  Justice  committed  him,  in  order  to  his  trial. 

CHAP. 
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Hozv  Jack's  frie/ids  carae  to  visit  kim  in  prisor:,  and 
what  advice  they  gave  him. 

Jack  hithertvO  had  passed  in  the  world  for  a  poor, 
simple,  w -11  meaning,  half-witted,  crackbrained  fel- 
low. People  were  strangely  surprised  to  find  liim  in 
such  a  roguery  ^  that  he  should  disguise  himself  under 
a  false  name,  hire  himself  out  for  a  servant  to  an  old 
gentlewoman,  only  for  an  opportunity  to  poison  her. 
They  said,  that  it  was  more  generous  to  profess  open 
enmity,  than  under  a  profound  dissimulation  to  be 
guilty  of  such  a  scandalous  breach  of  trust,  and  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality.  In  short,  the  action  was 
universally  condemned  by  his  best  friends  ;  they  told 
him  in  plain  terms,  that  this  was  come  as  a  judgment 
upon  him  for  his  loose  life,  his  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
and  avarice ;  for  laying  aside  his  father's  will  in  an  old 
mouldy  trunk,  and  turning  stockjobber,  nev/smonger, 
and  busybody,  meddling  with  other  people's  affairs, 
shaking  off  his  old  serious  friends,  and  keeping  com- 
pany with  buffoons  and  pickpockets,  his  father's 
sworn  enemies  :  that  he  had  best  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  court ;  repent,  and  change  his  man- 
ners. To  say  truth.  Jack  heard  these  discourses  with 
some  compunction  ;  however,  he  resolved  to  try  what 
his  new  acquaintance  would  do  for  him  :  they  sent 
Habbakkuk  Slyboots  *,   who  delivered  him  the  fol- 

*  Habbakkuk  Slyboots,  a  certain  great  man  who  persuaded 
the  dissenters  to  consent  to  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
as  being  for  their  interest. 

Q^  4  lowing 
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lowing  message,  at  the  peremptory  commands  of  his 
trusty  companions. 

Habbakkuk.  Dear  Jack,  I  am  sorry  for  thy  mis- 
fortune :  matters  have  not  been  carried  on  with  due 
secrecy ;  however,  we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain  :  thou  art  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  that's  cer- 
tain i  hang,  draw,  and  quarter,  are  the  gendcst  things 
they  talk  of.  However,  thy  faithful  friends,  ever 
watchful  for  thy  security,  bid  me  tell  thee,  that  they 
have  one  infallible  expedient  left  to  save  thy  life  :  thou 
must  know,  we  have  got  into  some  understanding 
with  the  enemy,  by  the  means  of  don  Diego  -,  he 
assures  us  there  is  no  mercy  for  thee,  and  that  there 
is  only  one  way  left  to  escape ,  it  is  indeed  somewhat 
out  of  the  common  road  -,  however,  be  assured  it  is 
the  result  of  most  mature  deliberation. 

Jack.  Prithee  tell  me  quickly,  for  miy  heart  is 
sunk  down  into  the  veiy  bottom  of  my  belly. 

Hab.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends, 
that  you  make  as  if  you  hanged  yourself*  -,  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead,  and  convey  your 
body  out  of  prison  in  a  bier  j  and  John  Bull,  being 
busied  with  his  lawsuit,  will  not  inquire  farther  into 
the  matter. 

Jack.  How  d'ye  mean,  make  as  if  I  hanged  my- 
self? 

Hab.  Nay,  you  must  really  hang  yourself  up,  in  a 
true  genuine  rope,  that  there  may  appear  no  trick  in 
it,  and  leave  the  rest  to  your  friends. 

Jack.  Truly  this  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  ;  and 
my  fi  lends,  I  hope,  won't  take  it  ill,  if  I  inquire   a 

*  Consent  to  tlie  bill  against  occasional  conformity. 
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little  into  the  means  by  which  they  intend  to  deliver 
me :  a  rope  and  a  noose  are  no  jesting  matters  ! 

Hab.  Why  so  mistrustful  ?  hast  thou  ever  found 
us  false  to  thee  ?  I  tell  thee,  there  is  one  ready  to  cut 
thee  down. 

Jack.  iVIay  I  presume  to  ask  who  it  is,  that  is 
intrusted  with  so  important  an  office  ? 

Hab.  Is  there  no  end  of  thy  hows  and  thy  whys  ? 
That's  a  secret. 

Jack.  A  secret,  perhaps,  that  I  may  be  safely 
trusted  widi,  for  I  am  not  likely  to  tell  it  again.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  it  is  no  strange  thing  for  a  man,  be- 
fore he  hangs  himself  up,  to  inquire  who  is  to  cut 
him  down. 

Hab.  Thou  suspicious  creature  !  if  thou  must  needs 
know  it,  I  tell  thee  it  is  sir  Roger  *  :  he  has  been  in 
tears  ever  since  thy  misfortune.  Don  Diego  and  we 
have  laid  it  so,  that  he  is  to  be  in  the  next  room,  and 
before  the  rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  rest  satisfied, 
he  will  break  in  and  cut  thee  down  :  fear  not,  old 
boy  j  we'll  do  it,  Til  warrant  thee. 

Jack.  So  I  must  hang  myself  up  upon  hopes  that 
sir  Roger  will  cut  me  down,  and  all  this  upon  the 
credit  of  don  Diego  :  a  fine  stratagem  indeed  to  save 
my  life,  that  depends  upon  hanging,  don  Diego,  and 
sir  Roger. 

Hab.  I  tell  thee  there  is  a  mystery  in  all  this,  my 
friend,  a  piece  of  profound  policy ;  if  thou  knewest 
what  good  this  will  do  to  the  common  cause,  thy 
heart  would  leap  for  joy  :  I  am  sure  thou  wouldst 
not  delay  the  experiment  one  moment. 

*  It  was  given  out,  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  would  oppose  the 
occasional  bill,  and  so  lose  his  credit  with  the  tories;  and  the 
dissenters  did  believe  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass. 

Jack. 
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Jack.  That  is  to  the  tune  of,  All  for  the  better. 
What's  yonr  cause  to  me  when  I  am  Iianged  ? 

Hab.  Refractory  mortal ;  if  thou  wilt  not  trust 
thy  friends,  take  what  follows :  know  assuredly,  be- 
fore next  full  moon,  that  thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in 
chains,  or  thy  quarters  perching  upon  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  of  the  kingdom.  Nay  I  don't  believe 
they  will  be  contented  with  hanging;  they  talk  of 
empaling,  or  breaking  en  the  wheel :  and  thou 
choosest  that,  before  a  gende  suspending  of  thyself 
for  one  minute.  Hanging  is  not  so  painful  a  thing 
as  thou  iniaginest.  I  have  spoke  with  several,  that 
have  undergone  it ;  they  all  agree  it  is  no  manner  of 
uneasiness ;  be  sure  thou  take  good  notice  of  the 
symptoms,  the  relation  will  be  cuiious.  It  is  but 
a  kick  or  r>vo  v/ith  thy  heels,  and  a  wry  mouth  or 
so :  sir  Roger  will  be  with  thee  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

Jack.  But  what  if  sir  Roger  should  not  come  -, 
will  my  friends  be  there  to  succour  me  ? 

Hab.  Doub:  it  not;  I  will  provide  every  thing 
against  to- morrov/ morning;  do  thou  keep  thy  own 
secret ;  say  nothing :  I  tell  thee,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  common  good^  that  thou  shouldst  go 
through  this  operation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 


How  Jack  hanged  himself  up  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends,  v:ho  broke  their  words,  and  left  his  neck  in 
the  7100 sc, 

J  ACK  v/as  a  professed  enemy  to  implicit  faith,  and 
yet  I  dare  say,  it  was  never  more   strongly  exerted, 
nor   more  basely  abused,    than  upon   this   occaiion. 
He  was  now  with  his  old  friends,  in  the  stare  of  a 
poor  disbanded  officer  after  a  peace,  or  rather  a  wounded 
soldier   after   a   battle ;    like    an   old  favourite   of  a 
cunning  minister  after  the  job  is  over  :  or  a  decayed 
beauty  to  a  cloyed  lover  in  quest  of  new  game ;  or 
like  a  hundred  such  things,  that  one  sees  every  day. 
There  vv^ere   new  intrigues,  new  views,  new  projects 
on    foot ;  Jack's    life  was  the  purchase    of  Diego*s 
friendship  *,  much  good  may  it  do  them,.  The  interest 
of  Hocus  and  sir  William  Crawley,  which  was  now 
more  at  heart,  made  this  operation  upon  poor  Jack 
absolutely  necessary.     You  may  easily  guess,  that  his 
rest  that  night  was  but  small,  and  much  disturbed ; 
however,  the  remaining  part  of  his  time  he  did  not 
employ  (as  his  custom  was  formerly)  in  prayer,  me- 
ditation, or  singing  a  double  verse  of  a  psalm  ;  but 
amused   himself  with   disposing   of  his    bank -stock. 
Many  a  doubt,  many  a  qualm,  overspread  his  clouded 
imaginadon  :   "  Must  I  then,"  quoth  he,   "  hang  up 

*  The  e^rl  of  Nottingham  made  the  concurrence  of  the  wliigs 
to  bring  in  and  carry  this  bill  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  en- 
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*^  my  own  personal,  namra],  individual  self,  with  these 
"  two  hands  ?  Durus  rermo  I  What  if  I  should  be 
"  cut  down,  as  my  friends  teil  me  ?  There  is  some- 
*^  thing  infamous  in  the  very  attempt  -,  the  world  will 
"  conclude,  I  had  a  guilty  conscience.  Is  it  possible 
"  that  good  man,  sir  Roger,  can  have  so  much  pity 
^^  upon  an  unfortunate  scoundrel,  that  has  persecuted 
"  him  so  many  years  ?  No,  it  cannot  be  ;  I  don'c 
*^  love  favours  that  pass  througli  don  Diego's  hands. 
"  On  the  other  side,  my  blood  chills  about  my  hearn 
^^  at  the  thought  of  these  rogues,  with  their  bloody 
"  hands  grabbling  in  my  guts,  and  pulling  out  my  very 
"  entrails :  hang  it,  for  once  I'll  trust  my  friends." 
So  Jack  resolved ;  but  he  had  done  more  wisely  to 
have  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of  his  country,  and 
made  his  defence  in  form ;  many  things  happen  be- 
tween the  cup. and  the  lip;  witnesses  might  have 
been  bribed,  juries  managed,  or  prosecution  stopped. 
But  so  it  was.  Jack  for  this  time  had  a  sufficient  stock 
of  implicit  faith,  which  led  him  to  his  ruin,  as  the 
sequel  of  the  story  shows. 

And  now  the  fatal  day  was  come,  in  which  he  was 
to  try  this  hanging  experiment.  His  friends  did  not 
fail  him  at  the  appointed  hour  to  see  it  put  in  practice. 
Habbakkuk  brought  him  a  smooth,  strong,  tough 
rope,  made  of  many  a  ply  of  wholesome  Scandinavian 
hemp,  compactly  tvv'isted  together,  with  a  noose  that 
slipt  as  glib  as  a  birdcatcher's  gin.  Jack  shrunk  and 
grew  pale  at  first  sight  of  it,  he  handled  it,  measured 
it,  stretched  it,  fixed  it  against  the  iron  bar  of  the 
window  to  try  its  strength ;  but  no  familiarity  could 
reconcile  him  to  it.  He  found  fault  with  the  length, 
the  thickness,  and  the  twist;  nay,  the  very  colour 
did  not  please  him.     "  Will  nothing  less  than  hang- 
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"  ing  serve  ?'*  quoth  Jack.  "  Won't  my  enemies  take 
"  bail  for  my  good  behaviour  ?  Will  they  accept  of 
"  a  fine,  or  be  satisfied  v/ith  the  pillory  and  impri- 
"  sonment,  a  good  round  whipping,  or  burning  in 
" the  cheek  ? 

Hab.  Nothing  but  your  blood  will  appease  their 
rage ;  make  haste,  else  we  shall  be  discovered. 
There's  nodiing  like  surprising  the  rogues :  how  they 
will  be  disappointed,  when  they  hear  diat  thou  hast 
prevented  their  revenge,  and  hanged  thine  ov/n  self? 

Jack.  That's  true  ;  but  what  if  I  should  do  it  in 
effigies  ?  Is  there  never  an  old  pope  or  pretender  to 
hang  up  in  my  stead  ?  we  are  not  so  unlike,  but  it 
may  pass. 

Hab.  That  can  never  be  put  upon  sir  Roger. 

Jack.  Are  you  sure  he  is  in  the  next  room  ?  Have 
you  provided  a  very  sharp  knife,  in  case  of  the 
worst. 

Hab.  Dost  take  me  for  a  common  liar?  be  satis- 
fied, no  damage  can  happen  to  your  person ;  your 
fi  icnds  will  take  care  of  that. 

Jack.  Mayn't  I  quilt  my  rope  ?  it  gaiis  my  neck 
strangely :  besides,  I  don't  like  this  running  knot,  it 
holds  too  tight  J  I  may  be  stifled  all  of  a  sudden. 

Hab.  Thou  hast  so  many  ifs  and  ands ;  pri- 
thee dispatch ;  it  might  have  been  over  before  this 
time. 

Jack.  But  now  I  think  on't,  I  would  fain  settle 
some  affairs,  for  fear  of  the  worst :  have  a  little  pa- 
tience. 

Hab.  There's  no  having  patience,  thou  art  such  a 
fainding,  silly  creature. 

Jack.  O  thou  most  detestable,  abominable  passive 
obedience  !  did  I  ever  imagine,  I  should  become  thy 

votary 
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votary  In  so  pregnant  an  instance  ?  How  will  my  bro* 
ther  Martin  laugh  at  this  story,  to  see  himself  out- 
done in  his  own  calling  ?  He  has  taken  the  doctrine, 
and  left  me  the  practice. 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words,  but  like  a 
man  of  true  courage,  he  tied  the  fatal  cord  to  the 
beam,  fitted  the  noose,  and  mounted  upon  the  bot~ 
torn  of  a  tub,  the  inside  of  which  he  had  often  graced 
in  his  prosperous  days.  This  footstool  Habbakkuk 
kicked  away,  and  left  poor  Jack  swinging,  like  the 
pendulum  of  Paul's  clock.  The  fatal  noose  performed 
its  office,  and  with  the  most  strict  ligature  squeezed 
the  blood  into  his  face,  till  it  assumed  a  purple  dye. 
While  the  poor  man  heaved  from  the  very  bottom 
of  his  belly  for  breath,  Habbakkuk  walked  with  great 
deliberation  into  both  the  upper  and  lower  room  to 
acquaint  his  friends,  who  received  the  news  with  great 
temper,  and  with  jeers  and  scoffs,  instead  of  pity. 
*^  Jack  has  hanged  himself!"  quoth  they,  "  let  us  go 
"  and  see  how  the  poor  rogue  swings."  Then  they 
called  sir  Roger.  "  Sir  Roger,"  quoth  Habbakkuk, 
"  Jack  has  hanged  himself  i  make  haste  and  ci:t  him 
"  down."  Sir  Roger  turned  first  one  ear,  and  tlien 
t'other,  not  understandins;  what  he  said. 

Hab.  I  tell  you.  Jack  has  hanged  himself  up. 

Sir  Roger.  Who's  hanged  } 

Hab.  Jack. 

Sir  Roger.  I  thought  this  had  not  been  hanging 
day. 

Hab.  But  the  poor  fellow  has  hanged  himself. 

Sir  Roger.  Then  let  him  hang; ;  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,  the  fellow  has  been  mad  these  twenty  years.  With 
this  he  slunk  away. 

Then  Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one 

another. 
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another.  "  Why  don't  you  go,  and  cut  the  poor 
*^  fellow  down  ?  Why  don't  you  ?  And  why  don't 
"  you  ?"  ''  Not  I,"  quoth  one ;  "  Not  I,"  quoth 
another  ;  "  Not  I,"  quoth  a  third  -,  "  he  may  hang  'nil 
"  doomsday  before  I  relieve  him."  Nay,  it  is  credi- 
bly reported,  that  they  were  so  far  from  succouring 
their  poor  friend  in  this  his  dismal  circumstance,  that 
Pischirnsooker  and  several  of  his  companions  went  in 
and  pulled  him  by  the  legs,  and  thumped  him  on  the 
breast.  Then  they  began  to  rail  at  him  for  the  very 
thing,  which  they  had  advised  and  justified  before, 
viz,  his  getting  into  the  old  gentlewoman's  family, 
and  putting  on  her  livery.  The  keeper,  who  per- 
formed the  last  ofHce,  coming  up,  found  Jack  swing- 
ing with  no  life  in  him;  he  took  down  the  body 
gently,  and  laid  it  on  a  bulk,  and  brought  out  the 
rope  to  the  company.  '^  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
''  rope  that  hanged  Jack :  Vv'hat  must  be  done  with 
'^  it  ?"  Upon  which  they  ordered  it  to  be  laid  among 
the  curiosides  of  Gresham  College  *,  and  it  is  called 
Jack'jrop'e  to  this  \ery  day.  However,  Jack  after  all 
had  some  small  tokens  of  life  in  him,  but  lies  at  this 
time  past  hope  of  a  total  recovery,  with  his  head 
hanging  on  one  shoulder,  without  speech  or  motion. 
The  coroner's  inquest  supposing  him  to  be  dead, 
brought  him  in  Non  Compos. 

•  Since  removed  with  the  Royal  Society  into  Crane  court,  in 
Fleet  street. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 

^bc  conference  between  don  Ditrgo  ^nd  John  Bull, 

During  the  time  of  the  foregoing  transactions, 
don  Diego  was  entertaining  John  Bull. 

D.  Diego.  I  hope,  sir,  this  day's  proceeding  will 
convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  your  old  friend  Diego 
and  the  treachery  of  i\v  R.oger. 

J.  Bull.  What's  the  matter  now? 

D.  Diego.  You  have  been  endeavouring,  for  se- 
veral years,  to  have  justice  done  upon  that  rogue 
Jack  ;  but  what  through  the  remissness  of  constables, 
justices,  and  packed  juries,  he  has  always  found  the 
means  to  ei;cape. 

J.  Bull.  What  then  ? 

D.  Diego.  Consider  then,  who  is  your  best  friend ; 
he  that  would  have  brought  him  to  condign  punish- 
ment, or  he  that  has  saved  him.  By  my  persuasion 
Jack  had  hanged  himself,  if  sir  Roger  had  not  cut 
him  down. 

J.  Bull.  Who  told  you,  that  sir  Roger  has 
done  so  ? 

D.Diego.  You  seem  to  receive  me  coldly:  me- 
thinks  my  services  deserve  a  better  return. 

J.  Bull.  Since  you  value  yourself  upon  hanging 
this  poor  scoundrel,  I  tell  you,  when  I  have  any 
more  hanging-work,  I'll  send  for  thee :  I  have  some 
better  employment  for  sir  Roger :  In  the  mean  time, 
I  de.  ire  the  poor  fellow  may  be  looked  after.  When 
he  first  came  out  of  the  north  country  into  my  fa- 
mily, under  the  pretended  name  of  Timothy  Trim, 

the 
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the  fellow  seemed  to  mind  his  loom  and  his  spinning- 
wheel,  till  somebody  turned  his  head  -,  then  he  grew 
so  pragmatical,  that  he  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  my  whole  family.  I  could  never  order  any 
thing  within  or  without  doors,  but  he  must  be  always 
giving  his  coun:el,  forsooth,  nevertheless,  tell  him 
I  will  forgive  what  is  past  -,  and  if  he  would  mind  his 
business  for  the  future,  and  not  meddle  out  of  his 
own  sphere,  he  will  find,  that  John  Bull  is  not  of  a 
cruel  disposition. 

D.  Diego.  Yet  all  your  skilful  physicians  say,  that 
nothing  can  recover  your  mother,  but  a  piece  of 
Jack's  liver  boiled  in  her  soup. 

J.  Bull.  Those  are  quacks :  my  mother  abhors 
such  cannibal's  food  :  she  is  in  perfect  health  at  pre- 
sent :  I  would  have  given  many  a  good  pound  to 
have  had  her  so  well  some  time  ao-o.  There  are  in- 
deed  two  or  three  old  troublesome  nurses  *,  that, 
because  they  believe  I  am  tender-hearted,  will  never 
let  me  have  a  quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me 
up :  ^^  Oh,  sir,  your  mother  is  taken  extremely  ill ! 
"  she  is  fallen  into  a  fainting  fit !  she  has  a  great 
^^  empdness,  wants  sustenance  !"  This  is  only  to  re- 
commend themselves  for  their  great  care  :  John  Bull, 
as  simple  as  he  is,  understands  a  little  of  a  pulse. 

*  New  clamours  about  the  danger  of  the  church. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


T'he  sequel  of  the  m-'cting  at  the  Salutation  *'. 

Where  I  think  I  left  John  Bull,  sitting  betv/een 
Nic.  Frog  and  Lewis  Baboon,  with  his  arms  a  kimbo, 
in  great  concern  to  keep  Lewis  and  Nic.  asunder. 
As  watchful  as  he  was,  Nic.  found  the  means  now 
and  then  to  steal  a  whisper,  and  by  a  cleanly  convey- 
ance under  the  table  to  slip  a  short  note  into  Lewis's 
hand  \  which  Lewis  as  silly  put  into  John's  pocket, 
with  a  pinch  or  a  jog,  to  warn  him  what  he  was 
about.  John  had  the  curiosity  to  retire  into  a  corner 
to  peruse  these  billets  doux  y  of  Nic.'s  ;  wherein  he 
found,  that  Nic.  had  used  great  freedoms  both  with  his 
interest  and  reputadon.  One  contained  these  words  : 
"  Dear  Lewis,  thou  seest  clearly,  that  this  blockhead 
^'  can  never  bring  his  matters  to  bear  :  let  thee  and 
"  me  talk' to-night  by  ourselves  at  the  Rose,  and  Til- 
"  give  thee  satisfacdon."  Another  vv^as  thus  expressed  ^ 
"  Friend  Lewis,  Has  thy  sense  quite  forsaken  thee,,. 
"  to  make  Bull  such  offers  ?  Hold  fast,  part  with  no- 
"  thing,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  better  bargain  I'll 
"  warrant  thee." 

In  some  of  his  billets  he  told  Lewis,  "  That  John 
"  Bull  was  under  his  guardianship ;  that  the  best  pare 
''  of  his  servants  were  at  his  command  ;  that  he  could 
"  have  John  gagged  and  bound  whenever  he  pleased. 

*  At  the  congress  of  Utrecht. 

I  Some  offers  of  the  Dutch  at  thr.t  time,  in  order  to  get  the 
negotiation  into  their  hands. 

''  by 
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"  by  the  people  of  his  own  family."  Li  all  these 
epistles,  blockhead,  dunce,  ass,  coxcomb,  were  che 
best  epithets  he  gave  poor  John.  In  others  he  threat- 
ened *,  "  That  he,  esquire  South,  and  the  rest  of 
"  the  tradesmen,  would  lay  Lewis  down  upon  his 
"  back  and  beat  out  his  teeth,  if  he  did  not  retire 
'^  immediately,  and  break  up  the  meeting." 

I  fancy  I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that  John  often 
changed  colour  as  he  read,  and  that  his  fingers  itched 
to  give  Nic.  a  ^ood  slap  on  the  chops ;  but  he  wisely 
moderated  his  cholerick  temper.  ^'  1  ^ved  this  kl- 
"  low,"  quoth  he,  "  from  the  gallows,  when  he  ran 
*^  away  from  his  last  master  f,  because  I  thought  he 
"  was  harshly  treated ;  but  the  rogue  was  no  sooner 
*^  safe  under  my  protection,  than  he  began  to  lie, 
*'  pilfer,  and  steal  like  the  devil  '^.  When  I  first  set 
"  him  up  in  a  warm  house,  he  had  hardly  put  up  his 
'^  sign,  when  he  began  to  debauch  my  best  customers 
^'^  from  me  1:.  Then  it  was  his  constant  practice  to 
"  rob  my  fish-ponds,  not  only  to  feed  his  family, 
'^  but  to  trade  with  the  fishmongers :  1  connived  at 
*'  the  fellow,  till  he  began  to  tell  me,  that  they  were 
''  his  as  much  as  mine.  In  my  manor  of  Eastcheap  J, 
"  because  it  lay  at  some  distance  from  my  constant 
"  inspection,  he  broke  down  my  fences,  robbed  m.y 
*'  orchards,  and  beat  my  servants.  When  I  used  to 
'^  reprim.and  him  for  his  tricks,  he  would  talk  saucily, 
^'  lie,  and  brazen  it  out  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 

*  Threatening  that  the  allies  would  carry  on  the  war,  without 
the  help  of  the  English. 

t  The  king  of  Spain,  whose  yoke  the  Dutch  threw  oir  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Engll-)h. 

Ji:!:  Complaints  against  the  Dutch  for  encroachment  in  trade, 
fishery.  East- Indies,  &c.  Tlie  war  with  the  Dutch  on  these  ac- 
counts. 

R  2  *'  amiss. 


to 
cc 
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"  amiss.  Will  nothing  cure  thee  of  thy  pranks,  Nic.  ? 
"  quoth  I,  I  shall  be  forced  some  time  or  other  to 
''  chastise  thee.  The  rogue  got  up  his  cane,  and 
"  tJireatened  mc,  and  was  well  thwacked  for  his  pains. 
"  But  I  think  his  behaviour  at  this  time  worst  of  all; 
"  aficr  I  have  almost  drowned  myself  to  keep  his  head 
"  above  water,  he  would  leave  me  sticking  in  the 
"  mud,  trusting  to  his  goodness  to  help  me  out.  After 
"  I  have  beggared  myself  with  his  troublesome  law- 
*^  suit,  with  a  pox  to  him,  he  takes  it  in  mighty 
"  dudgeon,  because  I  have  brought  him  here  to  end 
^^  matters  amicably,  and  because  I  won't  let  him 
''  make  me  over  by  deed  and  indenture  as  his  lawful 
"  cully ;  v/hich  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  has  at- 
*'  tempted  several  times.  But,  after  all,  canst  thou 
gather  grapes  from  thorns  ?  Nic.  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  gentleman;  he  is  a  tradesman,  a  self-seeking 
"  wretch ;  but  how  earnest  thou  to  bear  all  this, 
"  John  ?  The  reason  is  plain ;  thou  conferrest  the 
"  benefits,  and  he  receives  them ;  the  first  produces 
"  love,  and  the  last  ingratitude.  Ah  !  Nic.  Nic.  thou 
"  art  a  damn'd  dog,  that's  certain  ;  thou  knowest  too 
"  well,  that  I  will  take  care  of  thee  ;  else  thou  wouldst 
"  not  u^e  me  thus.  I  won't  give  thee  up,  it  is  true  ; 
"  but  as  true  as  it  is,  thou  shalt  not  sell  me,  according 
"  to  thy  laudable  custom."  While  John  was  deep  irk 
this  soliloquy,  Nic.  broke  out  into  the  following  pro- 
testation. 

GENTLEMEN, 

*^  I  believe  every  body  here  present  will  allow  me 
"  to  be  a  very  just  and  disinterested  person.  My 
*'  friend  John  Bull  here  is  very  angry  with  me,  for- 
'^  sooth,  because  I  won't  agree  to  his  foolish  bargains. 

Now 
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<■''■  Now  I  declare  to  all  mankind,  I  should  be  ready  to 
"  sacrifice  my  ov/n  concerns  to  liis  quiet ;  but  the 
"  care  of  his  interest,  and  that  of  the  honest  trades- 
*^  men  *  that  are  embarked  with  us,  keeps  me  from 
"  entering  into  diis  composition.  What  shall  become 
"  of  those  poor  creatures  ?  The  thoughts  of  their  im- 
*^  pending  ruin  disturbs  my  night's  rest,  therefore  I 
"  desire  they  may  speak  for  themselves.  If  they  are 
"  willing  to  give  up  this  affair,  I  shan't  make  two 
«  words  of  it". 

John  Bull  begged  him  to  lay  aside  that  immoderate 
concern  for  him  j  and  withal  put  him  in  mind,  that 
the  interest  of  those  tradesmen  had  not  sat  quite  so 
heavy  upon  him  some  years  ago,  on  a  like  occasion. 
Nic.  answered  little  to  that,  but  immediately  pulled 
out  a  boatswain's  v/histle.  Upon  the  first  whifF,  the 
tradesmen  came  jumping  into  the  room,  and  began 
to  surround  Lewis,  like  so  many  yelping  curs  about 
a  great  boar  j  or,  to  use  a  modester  simile,  like  duns 
at  a  great  lord's  levee  the  morning  he  goes  into  the 
country.  One  pulled  him  by  his  sleeve,  another  by 
the  skirt,  a  third  hollaed  in  his  ear  :  they  began  to  ask 
him  for  all  that  had  been  taken  from  their  forefathers 
by  stealth,  fraud,  force,  or  lawful  purchase;  some 
asked  for  manors,  others  for  acres,  that  lay  convenient 
for  them  :  that  he  would  pull  down  his  fences,  level 
his  ditches :  all  agreed  in  one  common  demand,  that 
he  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and  starved, 
till  he  came  to  a  sizeable  bulk,  like  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours :  one  modestly  asked  him  leave  to  call  him 
brother ;  Nic.  Frog  demanded  two  things,  to  be  his 
porter  and  his  fishmonger,  to  keep  the  keys  of  his 

»  The  allies. 

R  3  gates. 
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gates,  and  furnish  the  ki;chen.  John's  sister  Peg 
only  desired,  that  he  would  let  his  servants  sing  psalms 
a  Sundays.  Some  descended  even  to  the  asking  of 
old  clothes,  shoes,  and  boots,  broken  bottles,  to- 
bacco-pipes, and  ends  of  candles. 

"  Monsieur  Bull,"  quoth  Lewis,  "  you  seem  to  be  a 
"  man  of  some  breeding :  for  God's  sake,  use  your  in- 
"  terest  with  these  messieurs,  that  they  would  speak 
''  but  one  at  once ;  for  if  one  had  a  hundred  pair  of 
"  hands,  and  as  many  tongues,  he  cannot  satisfy  them 
*'  all  at  this  rate."  John  begged  they  might  proceed 
with  some  method :  then  they  stopped  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  would  not  say  a  word.  '^  If  this  be  your  play," 
quoth  John,  "  that  we  may  not  be  like  a  quaker's 
*'  dumb  meeting,  let  us  begin  some  diversion  ?  what 
"  d'ye  think  of  roily  pooly,  or  a  country  dance  ? 
"  What  if  we  should  have  a  match  at  football ;  I 
'^  am  sure  we  shall  never  end  matters  at  this  rate." 


CHAP.  XVL 


Hozv  Jolin  Bull  arid  Nic.  Frog  jellied  their  accompts^ 
J.  Bull. 

JDlJRING  this  general  cessation  of  talk,  v/hat  if  you 
and  I,  Nic,  should  inquire  how  money-matters 
stand  between  us  ? 

Nic  Frog.  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exact 
dealing ;  and  let  Hocus  audit ;  he  knows  how  the 
money  vv^as  disbursed, 

J.  Bull. 
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J.  Bull.  T  am  not  much  for  tha%  at  present ;  we'll 
settle  it  between  ourselves  :  fair  and  square,  Nic, 
keeps  friends  together.  There  have  been  laid  out  in 
this  lawsuit,  at  one  time,  36000  pounds  and  40000 
crowns :  in  some  cases  I,  in  others  you,  bear  the 
greatest  proportion. 

Nic.  Right :  I  pay  three  fifths  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  you  pay  two-thirds  of  the  lesser  r^umber; 
I  think  this  is  fair  and  square,  as  you  call  it. 

John.  Well,  go  on. 

Nic.  Two  thirds  of  36000  pounds  are  24000 
pounds  for  your  share,  and  there  remains  1 2000  for 
mine.  Again,  of  the  40000  crowns  I  pay  24000, 
which  is  three  fifths,  and  you  pay  only  16000,  which 
is  two  fifths ;  24000  crov/ns  make  6000  pounds ; 
and  16000  crowns  make  4000  pounds  ^  12000  and 
6000  make  iSooOj-  24000  and  4000  make  28000. 
So  there  are  18000  pounds  to  my  share  of  the  ex- 
penses, and  280CO  to  yours. 

[After  Nic  had  bamboozled  John  awhile  about  the 
18000  and  the  28000,  John  called  for  counters  ;  but 
what  with  slight  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  own 
score  and  adding  to  John's,  Nic.  brought  the  ba- 
lance always  on  his  own  side.] 

J.  Bull.  Nay,  good  friend  Nic,  though  I  am  not 
quite  so  nimble  in  the  fingers,  I  understand  cipher- 
ing as  well  as  you.  I  will  produce  you  my  accompts 
one  by  one,  fairly  writ  oui  of  my  own  books :  and 
here  I  begin  with  the  first.  You  must  excuse  me,  it 
I  don't  pronounce  the  law  terms  right. 

R  4  [John 
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[John  reads.] 

For  the  expenses  ordinary  of  the  suits,  fees,  to 
judges,  puisne  judges,  lawyers  innumerable  of  all 
sorts. 

Of  Extraordinarles,  as  follows  per  accompt. 

To  esquire  Souch's  accompt  for  Post  terminums 
To  ditto  for  Non  e^t  factums  -         _         _         - 

To   ditto  for   Noli  prosequis,    Discontinuance,   and 
Retraxit  -  -  -  - 

For  Writs  of  errour  -  .  «  - 

Suits  of  Conditions  unperformed 
To  Hocus  for  Dedimus  potestatem 
To  ditto  for  a  Capias  ad  computandum 
To  Frog's  new  tenants  fcr  accompt  to  Hocus,  for 
Audita  querelas  -  -  -  - 

On  the  said  account  for  Writs  of  ejectment  and  Dis- 
tringas -  _  _  .  > 
To  esquire  South's  quota  for  a  return  of  a  Non  est 
invent,  and  Nulla  habet  bona      -             -             - 

To for  a  pardon  in  forma  pauperis 

To  Jack  for  a  Melius  inquirendum  upon  a  Felo  de 
.    se  -  -  -  -  - 

To  coach-hire  -  -  _  _ 

For  treats  to  juries  and  witnesses 

John  having  read  over  his  articles,  with  the  re- 
spective sum.s,  brought  in  Frog  debtor  to  him  upon 
the  balance  -  -  -         3^32   12  00 


Then  Nic.  Frog  pulled  his  bill  out  of  his  pocket, 

Nicholas 


and  began  to  read  : 
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Nicholas  Frog's  account. 
Remains  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  former  account. 

Paid  by  Nic.  Frog,  for  his  share  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  suit  _  _  _  - 

To  Hocus  for  entries  of  a  Rege  inconsulto 

To  John  Bull's  nephew  for  a  Venire  facias,  the  money 
not  yet  all  laid  out  -  _  -  _ 

The  coach -hire  for  my  wife  and  family,  and  the 
carriage  of  my  goods  during  the  time  of  this  law- 
suit 

For  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  feeding  my  family 
during  this  lawsuit  -  -  -  - 

To  major  Ab.  _  _  -  - 

To  major  Will.  -  -  -         _        - 

And  summing  all  up,  found  due  upon  the  balance 
by  John  Bull  to  Nic.  Frog  09  04  06 

J.  Bull.  As  for  your  Venire  facias,  I  have  paid 
you  for  one  already ;  in  the  other  I  believe  you  will 
be  nonsuited.  I'll  take  care  of  my  nephew  myself. 
Your  coach-hire  and  family  charges  are  most  unrea- 
sonable deductions  ;  at  that  rate,  1  can  bring  in  any 
man  in  the  world  my  debtor.  But  who  the  devil  are 
those  two  majors,  that  consume  all  my  money  ?  I 
find  they  always  run  away  with  the  balance  in  all  ac- 
compts. 

Nic  Frog.  Two  very  honest  gentlemen,  I  assure 
you,  that  have  done  me  some  service.  To  tell  you 
plainly,  major  Ab.  denotes  thy  greater  ability,  and 
major  Will,  thy  greater  willingness  to  carry  on  this 
lawsuit.  It  was  but  reasonable  that  diou  shouldst  pay 
both  for  thy  power  and  thy  posidvcness. 

J.  Bull. 
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J.  Bull.  I  believe  I  shall  have   those  two  honest 
majors  discount  on  my  side  in  a  little  time. 

Nic.  Frog.  Why  all  this  higgling  with  thy  friend 
about  such  a  paltry  sum  ?  Does  this  become  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  noble  and  rich  John  Bull  ?  I  wonder 
thou  art  not  ashamed.  O  Hocus  !  Hocus  !  where 
art  thou  ?  It  used  to  go  another  guise  manner  in  thy 
time.  When  a  poor  man  has  almost  undone  himself 
for  thy  sake^  thou  art  for  fleecing  him,  and  fleecing 
him  :  is  that  thy  conscience,  John  ? 

J.  Bull.  Very  pleasant  indeed  !  It  is  well  known 
thou  retainest  thy  lav/yers  by  the  year,  so  a  fresh  law- 
suit adds  but  little  to  thy  expenses  i  they  are  thy 
customers  ;  I  hardly  ever  sell  them  a  farthing's  worth 
of  any  thing :  nay,  thou  hast  set  up  an  eating-house, 
where  the  v/hole  tribe  of  them  spend  all  they  can  rap 
or  ran  *.  If  it  were  well  reckoned,  I  believe  thou 
gettest  more  of  my  money,  than  thou  spendest  of  thy 
own;  however,  if  thou  wilt  needs  plead  poverty, 
own,  at  least,  that  thy  accompts  are  false. 

Nic.  Frog.  No,  marry,  won't  I;  I  refer  miyself 
to  these  honest  gentlemen  -,  let  them  judge  between 
us.  Let  esquire  South  speak  his  m^ind,  whether  my 
accompts  are  not  right,  and  whether  we  ought  not  to 
go  on  with  our  lawsuit. 

J.  Bull.  Consult  the  butchers  about  keeping  of 
Lent.  Dost  think,  that  John  Bull  will  be  tried  by 
Piepowders  f  ?  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  John  Bull 
knows  where  his  shoe  pinches :  none  of  your  esquires 

*  The  money  spent  in  Holland  and  Flanders. 

•f  Court  of  Piepowder  f  Curia  pedis  pulvcrizatij  is  a  court  of 
-record,  incident  to  every  fair  ;  whereof  the  steward  is  judge, 
and  the  trial  is  by  merchants  and  traders  in  the  fair.  It  is  so 
€alled,  because  it  is  most  usual  in  the  summer :  and  because  of 

shall 
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shall  give  him  the  law,  as  long  as  he  wears  his  trusty 
, weapon  by  his  side,  or  has  an  inch  of  broad  cloth  in 
his  shop. 

Nic.  Frog.  Why  there  it  is;  you  will  be  both 
judge  and  party ;  I  am  sorry  thou  discoverest  so  much 
of  thy  headstrong  humour  before  these  strange  gen- 
tlemen i  I  have  often  told  thee  it  would  prove  thy 
ruin  some  time  or  other;  let  it  never  be  said  that 
the  famous  John  Bull  has  departed  in  despite  of  court. 

J.  Bull.  And  will  it  not  reflect  as  much  on  thy 
character,  Nic,  to  turn  barrator  in  thy  old  days ; 
a  stirrer  up  of  quarrels  among  thy  neighbours  ?  I 
tell  thee,  Nic,  some  time  or  other  thou  wilt  repent 
this. 

[But  John  saw  clearly  he  should  have  nothing  but 
wrangling,  and  tliat  he  should  have  as  little  success  in 
settling  his  accompts,  as  ending  the  composition. 
"  Since  they  v/ill  needs  overload  my  shoulders,'* 
quoth  John,  '•  I  shall  throw  down  the  burden  with  a 
"  squash  among  them,  take  it  up  who  dares ;  a  man 
"  has  a  fine  time  of  it,  among  a  combination  of 
**  sharpers,  that  vouch  for  one  another's  honesty.  John, 
"  look  to  thyself  i  old  Lev/is  makes  reasonable  offers  ; 
"  when  thou  hast  spent  the  small  pittance  that  is  left, 
"  thou  wilt  make  a  glorious  figure,  when  thou  art 
*^  brought  to  live  upon  Nic  Frog's  and  esquire 
"  South's  generosity  and  gratitude :  if  they  use  thee 
"  thus,  when  they  want  thee,  what  will  they  do,  v/hen 
*^  thou  wantest  them  ?  I  say  again,  John,  look  to 
"  thyself." 

the  expedition  in  hearing  causes,  for  the  matter  is  to  be  done, 
complained  of,  heard,  and  determined  the  same  day,  that  is 
before  the  dust  goes  oiF  the  feet  of  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants. 

John 
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John  wisely  stifled  his  resentment,  and  told  the 
company,  that  in  a  little  time  he  should  give  them 
law,  or  something  better.] 

All.  Law !  law  !  sir,  by  all  means.  What  is 
twenty-two  poor  years  toward  the  finishing  a  law- 
suit ?  For  the  love  of  God,  more  law,  sir  *  ! 

J.  Bull.  Prepare  your  demands;  how  many  years 
more  of  law  do  you  want,  that  I  may  order  my  affairs 
accordingly  ?  In  the  mean  while,  farewell. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


How  John  Bull  found  all  his  family  in  an  uproar  at 
home  f . 

JNlC.  FROG,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  carrying 
John  to  the  market,  and  there  disposing  of  him  as  his 
own  proper  goods,  was  mad  to  find  that  John  thought 
himself  now  of  age  to  look  after  his  own  affairs.  He 
resolved  to  traverse  this  new  project,  and  to  make 
him  uneasy  in  his  own  family.  He  had  corrupted  or 
deluded  most  of  his  servants  into  the  most  extrava- 
gant conceits  in  the  world  j  that  their  master  was 
run  mad,  and  wore  a  dagger  in  one  pocket,  and 
poison  in  the  other ;  that  he  had  sold  his  wife  and 
children  to  Lewis,  disinherited  his  heir,  and  was  go- 
ing to  settle  his  estate  upon  a  parish  boy;  that  if  they 
did  not  look  after  their  master,  he  would  do  some 

*  Clamcurs  for  continuing  the  war. 

\  Clamours  about  the  danger  of  the  succession. 

very 
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very  mischievous  thing.  When  John  came  home, 
he  found  a  more  surprising  scene  than  any  he  had  yet 
met  with,  and  that  you  will  say  was  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary. 

He  called  his  cook-maid  Betty  to  bespeak  his  din- 
ner :  Betty  told  him,  "  That  she  begged  his  pardon, 
"  she  could  not  dress  dinner,  till  she  knew  what  he 
"  intended  to  do  with  his  will."  "  Why,  Betty,'* 
quoth  John,  ^^  thou  art  not  run  mad,  art  thou  ?  My 
*'  will  at  present  is  to  have  dinner-'*  "  That  may 
"  be,"  quoth  Betty,  "  but  my  conscience  won't  allow 
"  me  to  dress  it,  till  I  know  whether  you  intend  to 
"  do  righteous  things  by  your  heir  ?"  "  I  am  sorry 
*^  for  that,  Betty,"  quoth  John,  "  I  must  find  some^ 
"  body  else  then."  Then  he  called  John  the  barber. 
*^  Before  I  begin,"  quoth  John,  "  I  hope  your  honour 
*^  won't  be  offended,  if  I  ask  you  whether  you  intend 
"  to  alter  your  will  ?  If  you  won't  give  me  a  positive 
"  answer,  your  beard  may  grow  down  to  your  mid- 
"  die,  for  me."  "  'Igad  so  it  shall,"  quoth  Bull, 
"  for  I  will  never  trust  my  throat  in  such  a  mad  fel- 
''  low's  hands.  Where's  Dick  the  butler  ?"  ''  Look 
"  y^>"  quorh  Dick,  "  I  am  very  willing  to  serve  you 
*'  in  my  calling,  d'ye  see  j  but  there  are  strange  re- 
"  ports,  and  plain  dealing  is  best,  d'ye  see ;  I  must 
'^  be  satisfied  if  you  intend  to  leave  all  to  your 
^'  nephew,  and  if  Nic.  Frog  is  still  your  executor, 
*^  d'ye  see ,  if  you  will  not  satisfy  me  as  to  these 
"  points,  you  may  drink  with  the  ducks."  "  And  so 
*'  I  will,"  quoth  John,  ''rather  than  keep  a  butler  that 
"  loves  my  heir  better  than  myself"  Hob  the  shoe- 
maker, and  Pricket  the  tailor,  told  him,  ''  They 
"  would  most  willingly  serve  him  in  their  several 
"  stadons,  if  he  would  promise  them  never  to  talk 

with 
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*'  with  Lewis  Baboon,  and  let  Nicholas  Frog,  linert- 
**  draper,  manage  his  concerns;  that  they  could  nei- 
"  ther  make  shoes  nor  clothes  to  any,  that  v/erc  not 
'^  in  good  correspondence  with  their  worthy  friend 
"  Nicholas." 

J.  Bull.  Call  Andrew  my  journeyman.  How  go 
affairs,  Andrew  ?  I  hope  the  devil  has  not  taken  pos- 
session of  thy  body  too. 

Andrew.  No,  sir;  I  only  desire  to  know  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  dead. 

J.  Bull.  Just  as  other  dead  folks  do,  Andrew. — 
This  is  amazing  !  [Aside. 

Andrew.  I  miean  if  your  nephew  shall  inherit 
your  estate  ? 

J.  Bull.  That  depends  upon  himself.  I  shall  do 
nothing  to  hinder  him. 

Andrew.  But  will  you  make  it  sure  ? 

J.  Bull.  Thou  meanest,  that  I  should  put  him  in 
possession,  for  I  can  make  it  no  surer  without  that ; 
•he  has  all  the  law  can  give  him. 

Andrtlw.  Indeed  possession,  as  you  say,  would 
make  it  much  surer;  they  say,  it  is  eleven  points  of 
the  law. 

[John  began  now  to  think  that  they  were  all  en- 
chanted ;  he  inquired  about  the  age  of  the  moon  ;  if 
Nic.  had  not  given  them  some  intoxicating  potion, 
or  if  old  mother  Jenisa  v/as  still  alive  ?  "  N03  o'  my 
"  faid\,"  quoth  Harry,  ''  I  believe  there  is  no  potion 
"  in  the  case,  but  a  little  awum  potahile.  You  will 
''  have  more  of  this  by  and  by."  He  had  scarce 
spolce  the  word,  when  another  friend  of  John's  ac- 
costed him  after  the  following  manner  : 

"  Since  those  worthy  persons,  who  are  as  much 

"  concerned 
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'^  concerned  for  your  safety  as  1  am,  have  employed 
^'  me  as  their  orator,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you 
"  will  have  it  by  way  of  syllogism,  enthymem,  di- 
"  lemma,  or  sorites.'' 

John  now  began  to  be  diverted  with  their  extra- 
vagance.] 

J.  Bull.  Let's  have  a  sorites  by  all  means; 
though  they  are  all  new  to  me. 

Friend.  It  is  evident  to  all,  who  are  versed  irj 
history,  that  there  were  two  sisters  that  played  the 
whore  two  thousand  years  ago :  therefore  it  plainly 
follows,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  John  Bull  to  have  any 
manner  of  intercourse  v/ith  Lewis  Baboon :  if  it  is 
not  lawful  for  John  Bull  to  have  any  manner  of  in- 
tercourse (correspondence  if  you  will,  that  is  much 
the  same  thing),  then  a  fortiori y  it  is  much  more  un- 
lav/ful  for  the  said  John  to  make  over  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  said  Lewis :  if  his  wife  and  children 
are  not  to  be  made  over,  he  is  not  to  wear  a  dagger 
and  ratbbane  in  his  pockets :  if  he  wears  a  dagger  and 
ratsbane,  it  must  be  to  do  mischief  to  liimself  or 
somebody  else :  if  he  intends  to  do  mischief,  he  ought 
to  be  under  guardians,  and  there  is  none  so  nt  as 
myself,  and  some  other  worthy  persons,  who  have  a 
commission  for  that  purpose  from  Nic.  Frog,  the  exe- 
cutor of  his  will  and  testament. 

J.  Bull.   And  this  is  your  sorites,  you  say  ? 

With  that  he  snatched  a  good  tough  oaken  cudgel,  and 
began  to  brandish  it  i  then  happy  was  the  man,  that 
was  first  at  the  door^  crowding  to  get  out,  they 
tumbled  down  stairs ,  and  it  is  credibly  reported 
some  of  them  dropped  very  valuable  things  in  the 
hurry,  which  were  picked  up  by  others  of  the  family. 

«  That 
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^'  That  any  of  these  rogues,"  quoth  John,  "  sliould 
"  imagine,  I  am  not  as  much  concerned  as  they  about 
**  having  my  affairs  in  a  settled  condition,  or  that  I 
*^  would  wrong  my  heir  for  1  know  not  what !  Well, 
*'  Nic,  I  really  cannot  but  applaud  thy  diligence  ;  I 
"  must  own  this  is  really  a  pretty  sort  of  a  trick,  but 
"  it  shan't  do  thy  business  for  all  that." 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


Hozv  Lewis  Baboon  cajne  to  visit  John  Bull,  and  what 
passed  hetiveen  them  *. 

[I  think  it  is  but  ingenuous  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
that  this  chapter  was  not  written  by  sir  Humiphry 
himself,  but  by  another  very  able  pen  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Grub  street.] 

JOHN  had  (by  some  good  instructions  given  him 
by  sir  Roger)  got  the  better  of  his  cholerick  temper, 
and  v/rought  himself  up  to  a  great  steadiness  of  mind, 
to  pursue  his  own  intereft  through  all  impediments 
that  were  thrown  in  the  way  :  he  began  to  leave  off 
some  of  his  old  acquaintance,  his  roaring  and  bully- 
ing about  the  streets ;  he  put  on  a  serious  air,  knit 
his  brows,  and,  for  the  time,  had  made  a  very  consi- 
derable progress  in  politicks,  considering  that  he  had 
been  kept  a  stranger  to  his  own  affairs.  However,  he 
could  not  help  discovering  some  remains  of  his  na- 
ture, when  he  happened  to  meet  with  a  football,  or 

♦  Private  negotiations  about  Dunkirk. 

'    a  matcli 
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a  match  at  cricket ;  for  which  sir  Roger  was  sure  to 
take  him  to  task.  John  was  walking  about  his  room, 
with  folded  arms,  and  a  moft  thoughtful  countenance  : 
his  servant  brought  him  word,  that  one  Lewis  Baboon 
below  wanted  to  speak  with  him.  John  had  got  an 
impression,  that  Lewis  was  so  deadly  cunning  a  man, 
that  he  was  afraid  to  venture  himself  alone  with  him  : 
at  last  he  took  heart  of  grace  :  "  Let  him  come  up," 
quoth  he  ;  "  it  is  but  sticking  to  my  point,  and  he 
"  can  never  overreach  me." 

Lewis  Baboon.  Monsieur  Bull,  I  will  frankly  ac- 
knowledge, that  my  behaviour  to  my  neighbours  has 
been  somewhat  uncivil,  and  I  believe  you  will  readily 
grant  me,  that  I  have  met  with  usage  accordingly. 
I  was  fond  of  backsword  and  cudgelplay  from  my 
youth,  and  I  now  bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and 
blue  gash  and  scar,  God  knows.  I  had  as  good  a 
warehouse,  and  as  fair  possessions,  as  any  of  my 
neighbours,  though  I  say  it ;  but  a  contentious  tem- 
per, flattering  servants,  and  unfortunate  stars,  have 
brought  me  into  circumstances  that  are  not  unknown 
to  you.  These  my  misfortunes  are  heightened  by 
domestick  calamities.  That  I  need  not  relate.  I  am 
a  poor  battered  old  fellow,  and  I  would  willingly  end  my 
days  in  peace :  but,  alas !  I  see  but  small  hopes  of 
that  J  for  every  new  circumstance  affords  an  argument 
to  my  enemies,  to  pursue  their  revenge  -,  formerly  I 
was  to  be  banged,  because  I  was  too  strong,  and  now 
because  I  am  too  weak  to  resist ;  I  am  to  be  brought 
down  when  too  rich,  and  oppressed  v/hen  too  poor. 
Nic.  Frog  has  used  me  like  a  scoundrel  j  you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  I  freely  put  myself  in  your  hands,  to 
dispose  of  me  as  you  think  fit. 

J.  Bull.    Look  you,  master  Baboon,  as  to  your 
Vol.  XVII.  S  usage 
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usage  of  your  neighbours,  you  had  best  not  dwell  too 
much  upon  that  chapter  j  let  it  suffice,  at  present,, 
that  you  have  been  met  with  :  you  have  been  rolling 
a  great  stone  up  hill  all  your  life,  and  at  last  it  has 
come  tumbling  down,  till  it  is  like  to  crush  you  to 
pieces :  plain  dealing  is  best.  If  you  have  any  par- 
ticular mark,  Mr.  Baboon,  whereby  one  may  know 
when  you  fib,  and  when  you  speak  truth,  you  had 
best  tell  it  me,  that  one  may  proceed  accordingly; 
but  since  at  present  I  know  of  none  such,  it  is  better 
that  you  should  trust  me,  than  that  I  shall  trust 
you. 

L.  Baboon.  I  know  of  no  particular  mark  of  ve- 
racity among  us  tradesmen,  but  interests  and  it  ts 
manifestly  mine  not  to  deceive  you  at  this  time ;  you 
may  safely  trust  me,  I  can  assure  you. 

J.  Bull.  The  trust  I  give  is  in  short  this;  I  must 
have  something  .in  hand,  before  I  make  the  bargain, 
and  the  rest  before  it  is  concluded. 

L.  Baboon.  To  shov/  you  I  deal  fairly,  name  your 


sometning. 


J.  Bull.  I  need  not  tell  you,  old  boy;  thou  canst 
guess. 

L.  Baboon.  Ecclesdown  casde  *,  I'll  warrant  you, 
because  it  has  been  formerly  in  your  family  !  Say  no 
more,  you  shall  have  it. 

J.  Bull.  I  shall  have  it  to  m'own  self? 

L.  Baboon.  To  thy  n'own  self 

J.  Bull.  Every  wall,  gate,  room,  and  inch  of 
Ecclesdown  casde,  you  say  ? 

L.  Baboon.     Just  so. 

J.  Bull.  Every  single  stone  of  Ecclesdown  castle, 
to  m'own  self,  speedily  ? 

*  Dunkirk. 

L.  Baboon. 
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L.  Baboon.  When  you  please ;  what  needs  more 
words  ? 

J.  Bull.  But  tell  me,  old  boy,  hast  thou  laid  aside 
all  thy  equivocals  and  mentals  in  this  case  ? 

L.  Baboon.  There's  nothing  like  matter  of  face ; 
seeing  is  believing. 

J.  Bull.  Now  thou  talkest  to  the  purpose ;  let 
us  shake  hands,  old  boy.  Let  me  ask  thee  one  ques- 
tion more  :  What  hast  thou  to  do,  to  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  my  family  ?  to  dispose  of  my  estate, 
old  boy  ? 

L.  Baboon.  Just  as  much  as  you  have  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  lord  Strutt. 

J.  Bull.  Ay,  but  my  trade,  my  very  being  was 
concerned  in  that. 

L.  Baboon.  And  my  interest  was  concerned  in  the 
other  :  but  let  us  both  drop  our  pretences ;  for  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  mioot  point,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to 
make  a  master  Bull,  or  you  a  lord  Strutt. 

J.  Bull.  Agreed,  old  boy ;  but  then  I  must  have 
security,  that  I  shall  carry  my  broad- cloth  to  market, 
old  boy. 

h.  Baboon.  That  you  shall :  Ecclesdown  castle  ! 
Ecclesdown !  remember  that :  why  would'st  thou 
not  take  it,  when  it  was  offered  thee  seme  years 
ago? 

J.  Bull.  I  would  not  take  it,  because  they  told  me 
thou  would'st  not  give  it  me. 

L.  Baboon.  How  could  monsieur  Bull  be  so  grossly 
abused  by  downright  nonsense  ?  they  that  advised  you 
to  refuse,  must  have  believea  I  intended  to  give,  else 
why  would  they  not  make  the  experiment  ?  but  I  can 
tell  you  more  of  that  matter,  than  perhaps  you  know 
at  present. 

s  2  J.  Bull. 
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J.  Bull.  But  vvhat  say'st  thou  as  to  the  esquire^ 
Nic.  Frog,  and  the  rest  of  the  tradesmen  ?  I  must 
take  care  of  them. 

L.  Baroon.  Thou  hast  but  small  obligations  to 
Nic.  to  my  certain  knowledge  :  he  has  not  used  thee 
like  a  gentleman. 

J.  Bull.  Nic.  indeed  is  not  very  nice  in  your 
punctilios  of  ceremony  3  he  is  clownish,  as  a  man 
may  say  :  belching  and  calling  of  names  have  been 
allowed  him,  time  out  of  mind,  by  prescription  :  but, 
however,  we  are  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and 
I  must  look  after  him. 

L.  Baboon.  All  matters  that  relate  to  him,  and 
the  rest  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  lawsuit,  I  will  refer  to 
your  jusdce. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


Nic.  Frog's  letter  to  John  Bull;  wherein  he  endeavours 
to  vindicate  all  his  conduct y  with  relation  to  Joha 
Bull  and  the  lawsuit, 

PSIC.  perceived  now  that  his  cully  had  eloped,  that 
John  intended  henceforth  to  deal  without  a  broker ; 
but  he  was  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
recover  his  bubble  :  among  other  artifices,  he  wrote 
a  most  obliging  letter,  which  he  sent  him  printed 
in  a  fair  character. 


DEAR    FRIEND 

"  WHEN  1  considered  the  late  ill  usage  I  have  met 
"  widi  from  you,  I  was  reflecting  what  it  was  that  could 

*  Substance  of  the  States  letter. 

"  provoke 
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*^  provoke  you  to  it,  but  upon  a  narrov/  inspectioii 
"  into  my  conduct,  I  can  find  nothing  to  rc[3roach 
"  myself  with,  but  too  partial  a  concern  for  your  in- 
^^  terest.  Y-ou  no  sooner  set  this  composition  afoot, 
"  but  I  was  ready  to  comply,  and  prevented  your 
"  very  wishes ;  and  the  affair  might  have  been  ended 
"  before  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  greater  concerns 
"  of  esquire  South,  and  the  other  poor  creatures  em- 
"  barked  in  the  same  common  cause,  whose  safety 
"  touches  me  to  the  quick.  You  seemed  a  little 
"  jealous,  that  I  had  dealt  unfairly  v/ith  you  in  money- 
'^  matters,  till  it  appeared  by  your  ov/n  accounts, 
"  that  there  was  something  due  to  me  upon  the 
"  balance.  Having  nothing  to  ansv/er  to  so  plain 
"  a  demonstration,  you  began  to  comiplain,  as  if  I 
*^  had  been  familiar  with  your  reputation  -,  when  it  is 
"  well  known,  not  only  I,  but  the  meanest  servants 
"  in  my  family,  talk  of  you  with  the  utmost  respect. 
"  I  have  always,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  exhorted  your 
*^  servants  and  tenants  to  be  dutiful :  not  that  I  any 
"  way  meddle  in  your  domestick  affairs,  which  were 
*^  very  unbecoming  for  me  to  do.  If  some  of  your 
"  servants  express  their  great  concern  for  you,  in  a 
"  manner  that  is  not  so  very  polite,  you  ought  to 
"  impute  it  to  their  extraordinary  zeal,  which  deserves 
"  a  reward  rather  than  a  reproof  You  cannot  re- 
'^  proach  me  for  want  of  success  at  the  Salutation, 
"  since  I  am  not  master  of  the  passions  and  interests 
*''  of  other  folks.  I  have  beggared  myself  with  this 
"  lawsuit,  undertaken  merely  in  complaisance  to  you ;  ^ 
*'  and  if  you  would  have  had  but  a  little  patience,  I 
'^  had  still  greater  things  in  reserve,  that  I  intended 
^^  to  have  done  for  you.  I  hope,  what  I  have  -said 
"  will  prevail  with  you  to  lay  atide  your  unreasonable 
s  3  "jealousies, 
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"jealousies,  and  that  we  may  have  no  more  meetings 
"  at  the  Salutation,  spending  our  time  and  money  to 
"  no  purpose.  My  concern  for  your  welfare  and 
"  prosperity  almost  makes  me  mad.  Ypu  rnay  be 
"  assured  1  will  continue  to  be 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Friend  and  servant, 

NIC.  FROG." 

John  received  this  with  a  good  deal  oi sangfroid : 
transeat^  quoth  John,  cum  ceteris  errorihus.  He  was 
now  at  his  ease  -,  he  saw  he  could  now  make  a  very 
good  bargain  for  himself,  and  a  very  safe  one  for  other 
folks.  "  My  shirt,'*  quoth  he,  "  is  near  me,  but  my 
*^  skin  is  nearer :  while  I  take  care  of  the  v/elfare  of 
*^  other  folks,  nobody  can  blame  me  to  apply  a  little 
^^  balsam  to  my  ov/n  sores.  It's  a  pretty  thing,  after  all, 
"  for  a  man  to  do  his  own  business ;  a  man  has  such 
"  a  tender  concern  for  himself,  there's  nothing  like  ir. 
*'  This  is  something  better,  I  trow,  than  for  John 
"  Bull  to  be  standing  in  the  market,  like  a  great 
'■^  dray-horse,  with  Frog's  paws  upon  his  head.— 
^'^  What  will  you  give  me  for  this  beast  ? — Serviteur 
^'  Nic.  Frog,  you  may  kiss  my  backside  if  you  please. 
"  Though  John  Bull  has  not  read  your  Aristotles, 
*^  Platoes,  and  Machiavels,  he  can  see  as  far  into  a 
"  millstone  as  another."  With  that  John  began  to 
chuckle  and  laugh,  till  he  was  like  to  have  burst  his 
sides. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

The    discourse  *  that  passed  between  Nlc.   Frog   end 
Esquire  South,  which  John  Bull  overheard. 

John  thought  every  minute  a  year,  till  he  got  into 
Ecclesdown  castle;  he  repairs  to  the  Salutation,  with 
a  design  to  break  the  matter  gently  to  his  partners ; 
before  he  entered,  he  overheard  Nic.  and  the  esquirc 
in  a  very  pleasant  conference. 

EsQ^  South.  O  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of 
mankind  !  that  John  Bull,  whom  I  have  honoured 
with  my  friendship  and  protection  so  long,  should 
flinch  at  last,  and  pretend  that  he  can  disburse  no 
more  money  for  me !  that  the  family  of  the  Souths, 
by  his  sneaking  temper,  should  be  kept  out  of  their 
own  ! 

Nrc.  Frog.  An't  like  your  worship,  I  am  in 
amaze  at  it;  I  think  the  rogue  should  be  compelled 
to  his  duty. 

EsQ^  South.  That  he  should  prefer  his  scandalous 
pelf,  the  dust  and  dregs  of  the  earth,  to  the  prosperity 
and  grandeur  of  my  family  ! 

Nic.  Frog.  Nay,  he  is  mistaken  there  too;  for 
he  would  quickly  Hck  himself  whole  again  by  his 
vales.  It's  strange  he  should  prefer  Philip  Baboon's 
custom  to  esquire  Souch's. 

Esq.  South.  As  you  say,  that  my  clothier,  that 
is  to  get  so  much  by  the  purchase,  should  refuse  to 

!*  Negotiations  between  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  for  con- 
tinuing the  war,  and  getting  the  property  of  FJanders. 
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put  me  in  possession ;  did  you  ever  know  any  man's 
tradesmen  serve  him  so  before  ? 

Nic.  Frog.  No,  indeed,  an*t  please  your  worship, 
it  is  a  very  unusual  proceedings  and  1  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.  If  your  honour  had 
not  a  great  stock  of  moderadon  and  patience,  you 
would  not  bear  it  so  well  as  you  do. 

EsQ^  SouTfi.  It  is  most  intolerable,  that's  certain, 
Nic,  and  I  will  be  revenged. 

Nic.  Frog.  Methinks  it  is  strange,  that  Philip 
Baboon's  tenants  do  not  all  take  your  honour's  part, 
considering  how  good  and  gentle  a  master  you  are. 

EsQ^  South.  Tme,  Nic,  but  few  are  sensible 
of  merit  in  this  world :  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
have  so  faithful  a  friend  as  thyself  in  so  critical  a 
juncture. 

Nic  Frog.  If  all  the  world  should  forsake  you, 
be  assured  Nic.  Frog  never  will ;  let  us  stick  to  our 
point,  and  we'll  manage  Bull,  I'll  warrant  ye. 

EsQ^  South.  Let  me  kiss  thee,  dear  Nic,  I  have 
found  one  honest  man  among  a  thousand  at  last. 

Nic.  Frog.  If  it  were  possible,  your  honour  has 
it  in  your  power  to  wed  me  still  closer  to  your  in- 
terest. 

Eso.  South.  Tell  me  quickly,  dear  Nic 
Nic.  Frog.  You  know  I  am  your  tenant;  the 
difference  betv/een  my  lease  and  an  inheritance  is 
such  a  trifle,  as  1  am  sure  you  will  not  grudge  your 
poor  fi'iend ;  that  will  be  an  encouragement  to  go 
on ;  besides,  it  will  make  Bull  as  mad  as  the  devil : 
you  and  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  him  then  to  some 
purpose. 

EscK  South.  Say  no  more,  it  shall  be  done,  Nic, 
to  thy  heart's  content. 

John 
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John  all  this  while  was  listening  to  this  comical 
dialogue,  and  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
pride  and  simplicity  of  the  esquire,  and  the  sly 
roguery  of  his  friend  Nic.  Then  of  a  sudden  bolting 
into  the  room,  he  began  to  tell  them,  that  he  believed 
he  had  brought  Lewis  to  reasonable  terms,  if  they 
would  please  to  hear  them. 

Then  they  all  bavvl'd  out  aloud,  "  No  composi- 
*^  tion.  Long  live  esquire  Souch  and  the  law!"  As 
John  was  going  to  proceed,  some  roared,  some 
stamped  wi:h  their  feet,  others  stopped  their  ears  with 
their  fingers. 

Nay,  gentlemen,  quoth  John,  if  you  will  but  stop 
proceeding  for  a  while,  you  shall  judge  yourselves 
whether  Lewis's  *  proposals  are  reasonable. 

All.  Very  fine  indeed,  stop  proceeding,  and  so 
lose  a  term. 

J.  Bull.  Not  so  neither,  we  have  something  by 
way  of  ad /ance,  he  will  put  us  in  possession  of  his 
manor  and  castle  of  Ecclesdown. 

Nic.  Frog.  What  dost  thou  talk  of  us,  thou  mean- 
est thyself. 

J.  Bull.  When  Frog  took  possession  of  any  thing, 
it  was  always  said  to  be  for  us,  and  why  may  not  John 
Bull  be  us,  as  well  as  Nic.  Frog  was  us  ?  I  hope 
John  Bull  is  no  more  confined  to  singularity  than  Nic. 
Frog ;  or,  take  it  so,  the  constant  doctrine,  that 
thou  hast  preached  up  for  many  years,  was.  That 
Thou  and  I  are  One  j  and  why  must  we  be  supposed 
Two  in  this  case,  that  were  always  One  before  ? 
It's  impossible  that  Thou  and  I  can  fall  out,  Nic.  ; 
we  must  tru.t  one  another  -,  I  have  trusted  thee  with 

*  Proposals  for  cessation  of  arms,  and  delivery  of  Dunkirk. 

a  great 
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a  great  many  things,  prithee  trust  me  with  this  one 
trifle. 

Nic.  Frog.  That  principle  is  true  in  the  main,  but 
there  is  some  speciality  in  this  case,  that  makes  it 
highly  inconvenient  for  us  both. 

J.  Bull.  Those  are  your  jealousies,  that  the  com- 
mon enemies  sow  between  us ;  how  ofcen  hast  thou 
warned  me  of  those  rogues,  Nic,  that  would  make  us 
mistrustful  of  one  another  ? 

Nic.  Frog.  This  Ecclesdown  castle  is  only  a  bone 
of  contention. 

J.  Bull.  It  depends  upon  you  to  make  it  so,  for 
my  part  I  am  as  peaceable  as  a  lamb. 

Nic  Frog.  But  do  you  consider  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  air  and  soil,  the  expenses  of  reparations 
and  servants  ?  I  would  scorn  to  accept  of  such  a  quag-« 
mire. 

J.  Bull.  You  are  a  great  man,  Nic,  but  in  my 
circumstances,  I  must  be  e'en  content  to  take  it  as 
it  is. 

Nic  Frog.  And  you  are  really  so  silly,  as  to 
believe  the  old  cheating  rogue  will  give  it  you  ^ 

J.  Bull.  I  believe  nothing  but  matter  of  fact, 
I  ^tand  and  fall  by  that,  I  am  resolved  to  put  him 
to  it. 

Nic  Frog.  And  so  relinquish  the  hopefullest  cause 
in  the  world,  a  claim  that  will  certainly  in  the  end 
make  thy  fortune  for  ever. 

J.  Bull.  Wilt  thou  purchase  it,  Nic?  thou  shak 
have  a  lumping  pennyworth  -,  nay,  rather  than  we 
should  differ,  I'll  give  thee  something  to  take  it  off 
my  hands. 

Nic  Frog.  If  thou  would'st  but  moderate  that 
hasty  impatient  temper  of  thine,  thou  should'st  quickly 

see 
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see  a  better  thing  than  all  that.  What  shoulJst  thou 
think  to  find  old  Lewis  turned  out  of  his  paternal 
estates,  and  the  mansion-house  of  Claypool  *  ?  Would 
not  that  do  thy  heart  good,  to  see  thy  old  friend 
Nic.  Frog,  lord  of  Claypool  *  ?  that  thou  and  thy 
wife  and  children  should  walk  in  my  gardens,  buy 
toys,  drink  lemonade,  and  now  and  then  we  should 
have  a  country  dance. 

J.  Bull.  I  love  to  be  plain,  I'd  as  lleve  see  my- 
self in  Ecclesdown  castle,  as  thee  in  Claypool.  I 
tell  you  again,  Lewis  gives  this  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity  5  if  you  won't  stop  proceeding  to  hear  him, 
I  will. 


CHAP.  XXL 


The  rest  of  Nic.'s  fetches  to  keep  John  out  <?/ Eccles- 
down castle  *. 

When  Nic  could  not  dissuade  John  by  argu- 
ment, he  tried  to  move  his  pity  5  he  pretended  to  be 
sick  and  like  to  die,  that  he  should  leave  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  starving  condition,  if  John  did  abandon 
him  J  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the 
room,  far  less  capable  to  look  after  such  a  trouble- 
some business  as  this  lawsuit,  and  therefore  begged 
that  his  good  friend  would  not  leave  him.     When  he 

*  Claypool.     Paris.     Lutetia. 

t  Attempts   to  hinder  the  cessation,  and  taking  possession  of 
Dunkirk. 

saw 
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saw  that  John  was  still  inexorable,  he  pulled  out  a 
case-knife,  with  which  he  used  to  snick  and  snee,  and 
threatened  to  cut  his  own  throat.  Thrice  he  aimed 
the  knife  to  his  windpipe  with  a  most  determined 
threatening  air.  "  What  signifies  life,"  quoth  he, 
"  in  this  languishing  condition  ?  It  will  be  some  plea- 
"  sure,  that  my  friends  will  revenge  my  death  upon 
"  this  barbarous  man,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  it." 
All  this  while  John  looked  sedate  and  calm,  neither 
offering  in  the  least  to  snatch  the  knife,  nor  stop  his 
blow,  trusting  to  the  tenderness  Nic.  had  for  his  own 
person  :  when  he  perceived,  that  John  was  immov- 
able in  his  purpose,  he  applied  himself  to  Lewis. 

"  x\rt  thou,"  quoth  he,  "  turned  bubble  in  thy  old 
"  age,  from  being  a  sharper  in  thy  youth  ?  What 
"  occasion  hast  thou  to  give  up  Ecclesdown  casde  to 
^'  John  Bull  ?  his  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush ;  give 
*^  it  me,  and  I'll  make  it  worth  thy  while.  If  thou 
^'  dislikest  that  proposition,  keep  it  thyself;  I'd  rather 
"  thou  should'st  have  it  than  he.  If  thou  hearkenest 
"  not  to  my  advice,  take  what  follows ;  esquire  South 
*^  and  I  will  go  on  with  our  lawsuit  in  spite  of  John 
"  Bull's  teeth." 

L.  Baboon.  Monsieur  Bull  has  used  me  like  a 
gentleman,  and  I  am  resolved  to  make  good  my  pro- 
mise, and  trust  him  for  the  consequences. 

Nic.  Frog.    Then   I   tell   thee   thou  art  an    old 

doting  fool. V/ith  that,  Nic.  bounced  up  v/ith  a 

spring  equal  to  that  of  one  of  your  nimblest  tumblers 
or  ropedancers,  and  fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch 
the  cudgel  *  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  thwack 
Lewis  with  it :  John  held  it  fast,  so  that  there  was 
no  wrenching  it  from  him.  At  last  'squire  South 
*  The  army. 

buckled 
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buckled  to,  to  assist  his  friend  Nic.  :  John  hauled  on 
one  side,  and  they  two  on  the  other ;  sometimes  they 
were  like  to  pull  John  over ;  then  it  went  all  of  a 
sudden  again  on  John's  side  j  so  they  went  seesawing 
up  and  down,  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  Down  tumbled  the  tables,  botdes,  glasses,  and 
tobacco-pipes  :  the  wine  and  the  tobacco  were  all 
spilt  about  the  room,  and  the  little  fellows  wxre 
almost  trod  under  foot,  till  more  of  the  tradesmen, 
joining  with  Nic.  and  the  'squire,  John  was  hardly 
able  to  pull  against  them  all,  yet  would  he  never  quit 
hold  of  his  trusty  cudgel :  which,  by  the  contrary 
force  of  two  so  great  powers,  broke  short  in  his 
hands  *.  Nic.  seized  the  longer  end,  and  with  it 
began  to  basdnado  old  Lewis,  who  had  slunk  into  a 
corner,  waiting  the  event  of  this  squabble.  Nic. 
came  up  to  him  with  an  insolent  menacing  air,  so 
that  the  old  fellow  was  forced  to  skuttle  out  of  the 
room,  and  retire  behind  a  dungcart.  He  called  to 
Nic.  :  "  Thou  insolent  jackanapes  !  Time  was  vv'hen 
'^  thou  durst  not  have  used  me  so ;  thou  now  takest 
'^  me  unprovided  -,  but,  old  and  infirm  as  I  am,  I 
"  shall  find  a  weapon,  by  and  by,  to  chastise  thy 
"  impudence." 

When  John  Bull  had  recovered  his  breath,  he 
began  to  parley  with  Nic.  :  ^^  Friend  Nic,  I  am  glad 
"  to  find  thee  so  strong,  after  thy  great  complaints : 
"  really  thy  motions,  Nic,  are  pretty  vigorous  for  a 
"  consumptive  man.  As  for  thy  worldly  affairs,  Nic, 
"  if  it  can  do  thee  any  service,  I  freely  make  over 
"  to  thee  this  profitable  lawsuit,  and  I  desire  all  these 
"  gentlemen  to  bear  witness  to  this  my  act  and  deed. 

•  The  separation  of  the  army, 

''  Yours 
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**  Yours  be  all  the  gain,  as  mine  has  been  the  charges; 
"  I  have  brought  it  to  bear  finely  :  However,  all  I 
"  have  laid  out  upon  it  goes  for  nothing  -,  thou  shale 
"  have  it  with  all  its  appurtenances  -,  I  ask  nothing 
*'  but  leave  to  go  home.'* 

Nic.  Frog.  T-he  counsel  are  feed,  and  all  things 
prepared  for  a  trial ;  thou  shalt  be  forced  to  stand  the 
issue  :  it  shall  be  pleaded  in  thy  name  as  well  as  mine  : 
go  home  if  thou  canst  j  the  gates  are  shut,  the  turn- 
pikes locked,  and  the  roads  barricadoed  *. 

J.  Bull.  Even  these  very  ways,  Nic,  that  thou 
toldest  me  were  as  open  to  me  as  thyself?  If  I  can't 
pass  with  my  ov/n  equipage,  what  can  I  expect  for 
my  goods  and  vv^aggons  ?  I  am  denied  passage 
through  those  very  grounds,  that  I  have  purchased 
with  my  own  money :  however,  I  am  glad  I  have 
made  the  experiment,  it  may  serve  me  in  some  stead. 

[John  Bull  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  was  going  to 
take  possession  of  Ecclesdown,  that  nothing  could  vex 
him.  "  Nic,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  just  a  going  to 
*^  leave  thee  ;  cast  a  kind  look  upon  me  at  parting." 

Nic.  looked  sour  and  grum,  and  would  not  open 
his  mouth.] 

J.  Bull.  I  wish  thee  all  the  success  that  thy  heart 
can  desire,  and  that  these  honest  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  may  have  their  bellyful  of  law. 

[Nic  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  but  flung  out  of 
the  room  with  disdain,  and  beckoned  the  lav/yers  to 
follow  him.] 

*  Difliculty  of  the  march  of  part  of  ihe  army  to  Dunkirk. 

J.  Bull. 
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J.  Bull.    B'liy,  b*uy,  NIc. ;    not  one  poor  smile 
at  parting  ?    won't  you  shake  your  day-day,  Nic.  ? 

b'uy,  Nic. With  that,  John  marched  out  of  the 

common  road,  'cross  the  country,  to  take  possession 
of  Ecclesdown. 


CHAP.   XXII. 


Of  the  great  joy  that  John  expressed  when  he  got 
pcssessicn  of  Ecclesdown  *. 

When  John  had  got  into  his  castle,  he  seemed 
like  Ulysses  upon  his  plank  after  he  had  been  well 
soused  in  salt  water :  v/ho  (as  Homer  says)  was  as 
glad  as  a  judge  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  after  hear- 
ing a  long  cause  upon  the  bench.  I  dare  say  John 
Bull's  joy  was  equal  to  that  of  either  of  the  two:  he 
skipped  from  room  to  room  -,  ran  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  garrets,  and  from  the 
garrets  to  the  kitchen ;  he  peeped  into  every  cranny ; 
sometimes  he  adm/ired  the  beauty  of  the  architecture, 
and  i\\t  vast  solidity  of  the  mason's  work ;  at  other 
times  he  commended  the  symmetry  and  proportion  of 
the  rooms.  He  walked  about  the  gardens  i  he  bathed 
himself  in  the  canal,  swimming,  diving,  and  beating 
the  liquid  element,  like  a  milk-white  sv/an.  The  hall 
resounded  with  the  sprighdy  violin,  and  the  martial 
hautboy.  The  family  tript  it  about  and  capered,  like 
hailstones  bounding  from  a  marble  floor.     Wine,  ale, 

•  Dankirk. 

and 
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and  October  flew  about  as  plentifully  as  kennel-v/a- 
ter:  then  a  frolick  took  Joiiii  in  ihe  head  to  call  up 
some  of  Nic.  Frog's  pensioners,  that  had  been  so  mu- 
tinous in  his  family. 

J.  Bull.  Are  you  glad  to  see  your  master  in  Ec- 
clesdown  casde  ? 

All.    Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

J.    Bull.    Excremely  glad  ? 

All.    Extremely  glad,  sir. 

J.  Bull.    Swear  to  me,  that  you  are  so. 

Then  they  began  to  damn  and  sink  their  souls  to 
the  lowest  pit  of  Hell,  if  any  person  in  the  world  re- 
joiced more  than  they  did. 

J.  Bull.  Now  hang  me,  if  I  don't  believe  you  are 
a  parcel  of  perjured  rascals  j  however,  take  this  bum- 
per of  October  to  your  master's  health. 

Then  John  got  upon  the  battlements,  and,  looking 
over,  he  called  to  Nic.  Frog  : 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Nic.  ?  D'ye  see  where  1  am,  Nic.  ? 
"  I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly,  Nic.  When 
"  dost  thou  intend  to  go  to  Claypool,  Nic.  ?  Wik 
"  thou  buy  there  some  high  heads  of  the  newest  cut 
"  for  my  daughters  ?  How  comest  thou  to  go  with 
"  thy  arm  tied  up  ?  Has  old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap 
"  over  thy  fingers-ends  ?  Thy  weapon  was  a  good 
"  one,  when  1  wielded  it,  but  the  butt-end  remains  in 
"  my  hands.  1  am  so  busy  in  packing  up  my  goods, 
"  that  I  have  no  time  to  talk  with  thee  any  longer.  It 
'^  would  do  thy  heart  good  to  see  what  waggon-loads 
"  I  am  preparing  for  market.  If  thou  wantest  any 
"  good  office  of  mine,  for  all  that  has  happened,  I 
''  will  use  thee  well,  Nic.     B'uy  Nic." 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

It  has  been  disputed  among  the  literad  of  Grub- 
street,  whether  sir  Humphry  proceeded  any  flirther 
into  the  history  of  John  Bull.  By  diligent  inquiry  we 
have  found  the  tides  of  some  chapters,  which  appear 
to  be  a  continuadon  of  it ;  and  are  as  follov/. 

Chap.  I.  Ho\v  John  was  made  angry  with  the  articles 
of  agreement.  How  he  kicked  the  parchment  th:  ough 
the  house  y  upstairs  and  down  stairs^  and  put  himself 
in  a  great  heat  therely. 

Chap.  II.  How  in  his  passim  he  was  going  to  cut  off  .ir 
Roger's  head  with  a  cleaver.  Of  the  strange  manner 
of  sir  Roger's  escaping  the  Ihw^  hy  laying  his  head 
upon  the  dresser. 

Chap.  III.  How  some  of  John's  servants  attempted  to 
scale  his  house  with  rope-ladders  \  and  how  many  un- 
fortunately dangled  in  the  same. 

Chap.  IV,  Of  the  methods  hy  which  John  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  peace  among  his  neighbours :  how  he  kept 
a  pair  of  steelyards  to  weigh  them-,  and  hy  diet, 
purging,  vomiting,  and  bleeding,  tried  to  bring  them 
to  equal  bulk  and  strengtii. 

Chap.  V.  Of  false  accounts  of  the  weights  ^/r^;/  in  ly  some 
of  the  journeymen  -,  and  of  the  Newmarket  tricks, 
that  were  practised  at  the  steelyards. 

Chap.  VI.    How  John's    new  journeymen  brought  him 
other-guise  accounts  of  the  steelyards. 
Vol.  XVII.  \  T  Chap. 
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Chap.  VII.  How  sir  Swain  Northy  *  waSy  hy  bleedings 
purging^  and  a  steel  diet,  brought  into  a  consumption ; 
mid  hozv  John  was  forced  afterward  to  give  him  the 
gold  cordial. 

Chap.  VIII.  How  Peter  Bear  f  was  overfed,  and  after- 
ward refused  to  submit  to  the  course  of  physick. 

Chap.  IX.  How  John  pampered  esquire  South  with  tit- 
bits^ till  he  grew  wanton;  how  he  got  drunk  with 
Calabrian  wine^  and  longed  for  Sicilian  beef  and  how 
John  carried  him  thither  in  his  barge. 

Chap.  X.  How  the  esquire-,  from  a  foul  feeder ^  grew 
dainty :  how  he  longed  for  mangoes,  spices,  and 
Indian  birdsnests,  &c,  and  could  not  sleep  but  in  a 
chintz  bed. 

Chap.  XL  l^he  esquire  turned  tradesman  \  how  he  set  up 
a  China-shop  J  over  against  Nic.  Frog. 

Chap.  XII.  How  he  procured  Spanish  flies  to  blister  his 
neighbour Sy  and  as  a  provocative  to  himself.  As  like^ 
wise  hozv  he  ravished  Nic.  Frog's /^p^^^n'/^  daughter. 

Chap.  XIII.  How  Nic.  Frog  hearing  the  girl  squeak, 
went  to  call  John  Bull  as  a  constable :  calling  of  a  con- 
stable  no  preventive  of  a  rape. 

Chc^p.  XIV.  How  John  rose  out  of  his  bed  in  a  cold 
morning  to  prevent  a  duel  between  esquire  South  and 
lord  Strutt  \  hoWy  to  his  great  surprise^  he  found  the 
combatants  drinking  geneva  in  a  brandy-shop,  with 
Nic.'s  favourite  daughter  between  them.  How  they 
both  fell  upon  ]o\\n  so  that  he  was  forced  to  fight  lis 
way  out. 

*  King  of  Sweden.  f  Czar  of  Muscovy. 

\  The  Ostend  company. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  XV.  How  John  came  with  his  constalles  staff  to 
rescue  Nic.'s  daughter^  and  Ireak  the  esquire's  China- 


ware. 


Chap.  XVI.  Commentary  upon  the  Spanish  proverb y 
Time  and  I  against  any  Two ,  or  advice  to  dogmati- 
cal politicians,  exemplified  in  some  new  affairs  between 
John  Bull  and  Lewis  Baboon. 

Chap.  XVII.  A  discourse  of  the  delightful  game  of  qua- 
drille. How  Lewis  Baboon  attempted  to  play  a  game 
solo  in  clubs,  and  was  beasted :  how  John  called  Lewis 
for  his  king,  and  was  afraid  that  his  own  partner 
should  have  too  many  tricks  :  a?id  how  the  success  and 
skill  of  quadrille  depends  upon  calling  a  right  king. 
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PROPOSALS 


FOR    PRINTING    A   VERY 


CURIOUS  DISCOURSE, 


ENTITLED 


^EYAOAOriA  nOAITIKH-, 


OR, 


THE  ART  OF  POLITICAL  LYING, 


1  HERE  is  now  in  the  press,  a  curious  piece,  en- 
titled, '¥£'JoXcyix  UoXirixri',  or.  The  Art  of  Political 
Lying  :  consisting  of  two  volumes  in  quarto. 

The  PROPOSALS  are, 

I.  That  if  the  author  meets  with  suitable  encou- 
ragement, he  intends  to  deliver  the  first  volume  to 
the  subscribers  by  Hilary  Term  next. 

II.  The  price  of  both  volumes  will  be,  to  the  sub- 
scribers, fourteen  shillings,  seven  whereof  are  to  be 
paid  down,  and  the  other  seven  at  the  delivery  of  the 
second  volume, 

T  3  III. 
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III.  Those  that  subscribe  for  six,  shall  have  a 
seventh  gratis  j  which  reduces  the  price  to  less  than 
six  shillings  a  volume. 

IV.  That  the  subscribers  shall  have  their  names 
and  places  of  abode  printed  at  length. 

For  the  encouragement  of  so  useful  a  work,  it  is 
thought  fit  the  publick  should  be  informed  of  the 
contents  of  the  first  volume,  by  one  who  has  with 
great  care  perused  the  manuscript. 
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POLITICAL  LYING. 


1  HE  author,  in  his  preface,  makes  some  very 
judicious  reflections  upon  the  original  of  arts  and 
sciences  :  that  at  first  they  consist  of  scattered  theo- 
rems and  practices,  which  are  handed  about  among 
the  masters,  and  only  revealed  to  the  Jilii  artis^  till 
such  time  as  some  great  genius  appears,  who  collects 
these  disjointed  propositions,  and  reduces  them  into 
a  regular  system.  That  this  is  the  case  of  that  noble 
and  useful  art  of  Political  Lying,  which  in  this  last 
age  having  been  enriched  with  several  new  disco- 
veries, ought  not  to  lie  any  longer  in  rubbish  and 
confusion,  but  may  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia, especially  such  as  serves  for  a  model  of 
education  for  an  able  politician.  That  he  proposes 
to  himself  no  small  stock  of  fame  in  future  ages,  in 
being  the  first  who  has  undertaken  this  design  \  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  hopes  the  imperfection  of  his 
w^ork  will  be  excused.  He  invites  all  persons  who 
have  any  talents  that  way,  or  any  new  discovery,  to 
communicate  their  thoughts,  assuring  them  that  ho- 
nourable mention  shall  be  made  of  them  in  his  work. 

T  4  The 
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The  FIRST  VOLUME  consists  of  eleven  chapters. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  excellent  treatise,  he 
reasons  philosophically  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
soul  of  man,  and  those  qualities  which  render  it  sus- 
ceptible of  lies.  He  supposes  the  soul  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  piano-cylindrical  speculum,  or  looking- 
glass  ',  that  the  plain  side  was  made  by  God  Almighty^ 
but  tliat  the  devil  afterward  wrought  the  other  side 
into  a  cylindrical  figure.  The  plain  side  represents 
objects  just  as  they  are  -,  and  the  cylindrical  side,  by 
^he  rules  of  catoptricks,  must  needs  represent  true 
objects  false,  and  false  objects  true :  but  the  cylindri- 
cal side  being  much  the  larger  surface,  takes  in  a 
greater  compass  of  visual  rays.  That  upon  the  cylin- 
drical side  of  the  soul  of  man  depends  the  whole  art 
and  success  of  political  lying.  The  author,  in  this 
chapter,  proceeds  to  reason  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
mind :  as  its  peculiar  fondness  of  the  malicious  and 
the  miraculous.  The  tendency  of  the  soul  toward  the 
malicious,  springs  from  self-love,  or  a  pleasure  to 
find  mankind  more  Vv^icked,  base,  or  unfortunate;, 
than  ourselves.  The  design  of  the  miraculous  pro- 
ceeds from  the  inactivity  of  the  soul,  or  its  incapacity 
to  be  moved  or  delighted  with  any  thing  that  is  vul- 
gar or  common.  The  author  having  established  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  upon  which  his  art  is  founded, 
he  proceeds, 

In  his  second  chapter,  to  treat  of  tlie  nature  of 
political  lying ;  which  he  defines  to  be,  "  the  art  of 
''  convincing  the  people  of  salutary  falsehoods,  for 
"  some  good  end.''  He  calls  it  an  art,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  telling  truth,  wliich  docs  not  seem   to 

want 
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■want  art ;  but  then  he  would  have  this  understood 
only  as  to  the  inventionj  because  there  is  indeed  more 
art  neceffary  to  convince  the  people  of  a  salutary 
truth,  than  a  salutary  falsehood.  Then  he  proceeds 
to  prove,  that  there  are  salutary  falsehoods,  of  which 
he  gives  a  great  many  instances,  both  before  and  after 
the  revolution ;  and  demonstrates  plainly,  that  we 
could  not  have  carried  on  the  war  so  long  without 
several  of  those  salutary  falsehoods.  He  gives  rules 
to  calculate  the  value  of  a  political  lie,  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  By  good,  he  does  not  mean 
that  v;hich  is  absolutely  so,  but  what  appears  so 
to  the  artist,  which  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  him  to 
proceed  upon  j  and  he  distinguishes  the  good,  as  it 
commonly  is,  into  bonura  utile ^  duke,  et  hGuestum, 
He  shows  you  that  there  are  political  lies  of  a 
mixed  nature,  which  include  all  the  three  in  different 
respects :  that  the  utile  reigns  generally  about  the 
Exchange,  the  duLe  and  bomstum  at  the  Westminster 
end  of  \\\t  town.  One  man  spreads  a  lie  to  sell  or 
buy  stock  to  greater  advantage  \  a  second,  because  it 
is  honourable  to  serve  his  party ;  and  a  third,  because 
it  is  sweet  to  gratify  his  revenge.  Having  explained 
the  several  terms  of  his  definition,  he  proceeds, 

In  his  third  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  lawfulness  of 
political  l;ing;  which  he  deduces  from  its  true  and 
genuine  principles,  by  inquiring  into  the  several 
rights,  that  mankind  have  to  truth.  He  shows  that 
people  have  a  right  to  private  truth  from  their  neigh- 
bours, and  economical  truth  from  their  own  family  ; 
that  they  should  not  be  abused  by  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  servants ;  but  that  they  have  no  right  at  all 
fo  political  truth  ;  that  the  people  may  as  v/ell  all 
pretend  to   be  lords  of  mano.s,    and  possess   great 
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estates,  as  to  have  truth  told  them  In  matters  of  go- 
vernment. The  author,  with  great  judgment  states 
the  several  shares  of  mankind  in  this  matter  of  truth, 
according  to  their  several  capacities,  dignities,  and 
professions ;  and  shows  you,  that  children  have  hardly 
any  share  at  all ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  have 
very  seldom  any  truth  told  them.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  the  author,  in  this  chapter;  has  some  seeming 
difficulties  to  answer,  and  texts  of  Scripture  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  wholly  employed  in  this  ques- 
tion, "Whether  the  right  of  coinage  of  political  lies 
*^  be  wholly  in  the  government  ?"  The'author,  who  is 
a  true  friend  to  English  liberty,  determines  in  the  ne- 
gative, and  answers  all  the  arguments  of  the  opposite 
party  with  great  acuteness :  that  as  the  government  of 
England  has  a  mixture  of  democratlcal  in  it,  so  the 
right  of  inventing  and  spreading  political  lies  is  partly 
in  the  people  ^  and  their  obstinate  adherence  to  this 
just  privilege  has  been  most  conspicuous,  and  shined 
with  great  lustre,  of  late  years:  that  it  happens  very 
often,  that  there  are  no  other  means  left  to  the  good 
people  of  England  to  pull  down  a  ministry  and  go- 
vernment they  are  weary  of,  but  by  exercising  this 
their  undoubted  right :  that  abundance  of  political 
lying  is  a  sure  sign  of  true  English  liberty  :  that  as 
ministers  do  sometimes  use  tools  to  support  their 
power,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  people  should  em- 
ploy the  same  weapon  to  defend  themselves,  and  pull 
them  down. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  he  divides  polidcal  lies  into 
several  species  and  classes,  and  gives  precepts  about 
the  inventing,  spreading,  and  propagating  the  several 
sorts  of  them  :  he  begins  with  the  rumor es  and  lihelli 
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famosiy  such  as  concern  the  reputation  of  men  in 
power :  where  he  finds  fault  with  the  common  mis- 
take, that  takes  notice  only  of  one  sort,  viz.  the  de- 
tractory or  defamatory ;  whereas  in  truth  there  are 
three  sorts,  the  detractory,  the  additory,  and  the  trans- 
latory.  The  additory  gives  to  a  great  man  a  larger 
share  of  reputation  than  belongs  to  him,  to  enable  him 
to  serve  some  good  end  or  purpose.  The  detractory, 
or  defimatory,  is  a  lie,  which  takes  from  a  great  man 
the  reputation  that  justly  belongs  to  him,  for  fear  he 
should  use  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  publick.  The 
translatory  is  a  lie,  that  transfers  the  merit  of  a  man's 
good  action  to  another,  who  is  in  himself  more  de- 
serving ',  or  transfers  the  demerit  of  a  bad  action  from 
the  true  author  to  a  person,  v/ho  is  in  himself  less  de- 
serving. He  gives  several  instances  of  very  great 
strokes  in  all  the  three  kinds,  especially  in  the  last, 
when  it  was  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  publick,  to 
bestow  the  valour  and  conduct  of  one  man  upon  ano- 
ther, and  that  of  many  to  one  man :  nay  even,  upon 
a  good  occasion,  a  man  may  be  robbed  of  his  victory 
by  a  person,  that  did  not  command  in  the  action  *. 

*  Major-general  Webb  obtained  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
French,  near  Wynendale,  in  the  year  1708,  He  was  sent  with 
6000  of  the  confederate  troops  to  guard  a  great  convoy  to  the 
allied  army  besieging  Lisle :  count  de  la  Motte  came  out  from 
Ghent,  with  near  24000  men,  to  intercept  them  ;  but  major-ge- 
neral Webb  disposed  his  men  with  such  admirable  skill,  that  not- 
withstanding the  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  by  the  pure  force 
of  order  and  disposition,  the  French  were  driven  back  in  two  or 
three  successive  attempts ;  and,  after  having  lost  6  or  7000  men, 
could  be  brought  to  charge  no  more.  This  may  justly  be  rec- 
koned among  the  greatest  actions  of  that  war  :  but  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  secretary,  in  his  letter  written  to  England,  gave 
all  the  honour  of  it  to  general  Cadogan,  the  duke's  favourite, 
who  did  not  come  up  till  after  the  engagement.     This  was  so  re- 

The 
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The  restoring  and  der.troying  the  publick,  may  be  as- 
scribed  to  persons,  who  had  no  hand  in  either.  The 
author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  practitioners  to  exercise 
themselves  in  the  translatory,  because  the  existence  of 
the  things  themselves  being  visible,  and  not  demand- 
ing any  proof,  there  wants  nothing  to  be  put  upon  the 
publick,  but  a  false  author,  or  a  false  cause ;  which  is 
no  great  presum.ption  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
to  whom  the  secret  springs  of  things  are  for  the  most 
part  unknown. 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  some  precepts  as  to 
the  additory :  that  when  one  ascribes  any  thing  to  a 
person,  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  the  lie  ought 
to  be  calculated  not  quite  contradictory  to  his  known 
qualities :  for  example,  one  would  not  make  the 
French  king  present  at  a  protestant  convendcle  j  nor, 
like  queen  Elisabeth,  restore  the  overplus  of  taxes  to 
his  subjects.  One  would  not  bring  in  the  emperor 
giving  two  months  pay  in  advance  to  his  troops ;  nor 
the  Dutch  paying  more  than  their  quota.  One  w^ould 
not  make  the  same  person  zealous  for  a  standing  army, 
and  publick  liberty,-  nor  an  atheist  support  the  church; 
nor  a  lewd  fellov/  a  reformer  of  manners  -,  nor  a  hot- 
headed, crack-brained  coxcomb  forward  for  a  scheme 
of  moderation.  But,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
person  is  to  have  some  good  adventitious  quality  given 
him,  the  author's  precept  is,  that  it  should  not  be 
done   at  first  in  extrer.io  gradu.     For  example ;  they 

sented  by  general  Webb,  that  he  left  the  army  in  disgust;  and, 
coining  into  England  to  do  himself  justice,  received  the  unani- 
mous thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  for  his  eminent --services 
by  that  great  action  ;  which  was  also  acknowledged,  in  a  distin- 
guishing manner,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  order  of  gcnerositv. 

should 
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should  not  make  a  covetous  man  give  away,  all  at  once, 
five  thousand  pounds  in  a  charitable,  generous  way ; 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  may  suffice  at  first.  They 
should  not  introduce  a  person  of  remarkable  ingrati- 
tude to  his  benefactors,  rewarding  a  poor  man  for 
some  good  office  that  was  done  him  thirty  years  ago  : 
but  they  may  allow  him  to  acknowledge  a  service  to 
a  person,  who  is  capable  still  to  do  him  another.  A 
man,  whose  per:.onal  courage  is  suspected,  is  not  at 
first  to  drive  whole  squadrons  before  him  :  but  he 
may  be  allowed  the  merit  of  some  squabble,  or  throw- 
ing a  bottle  at  his  adversary's  head. 

It  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  great  man,  that  is 
a  known  despiser  of  religion,  spend  whole  days  in  his 
closet  at  his  devotion  ;  but  you  may  with  safety  make 
him  sit  out  publick  prayers  with  decency.  A  great 
man,  who  has  never  been  known  willingly  to  pay  a 
just  debt,  ought  not,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  be  introduced 
making  restitution  of  thousands  he  has  cheated  ;  let  it 
suffice  at  first  to  pay  twenty  pounds  to  a  friend,  who 
has  lost  his  note. 

He  lays  down  the  same  rules  in  the  detractory  or 
defamatory  kind ,  that  they  should  not  be  quite  op- 
posite to  the  qualities  the  persons  are  supposed  to 
have.  Thus  it  will  not  be  found  according  to  the 
sound  rules  of  pseudology,  to  report  of  a  pious  and 
religious  prince,  that  he  neglects  his  devotion,  and 
would  introduce  heresy  j  but  you  may  report  of  a 
merciful  prince,  that  he  has  pardoned  a  criminal, 
who  did  not  deserve  it.  You  will .  be  unsuccessful, 
if  you  give  out  of  a  great  man,  who  is  remarkable 
for  his  frugality  for  the  publick,  that  he  squanders 
away  the  nation's  money ;  but  you  may  safely  relate 
iiliat  he  hoards  it:  you  must  not  affirm  he   took  a 
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bribe,  but  you  may  freely  censure  him  for  being 
tardy  in  his  payments :  because,  though  neither  may 
be  true,  yet  the  last  is  credible,  the  first  not.  O 
an  open-hearted,  generous  minister,  you  are  not  to 
say,  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his  country  : 
but  you  may  affirm,  with  some  probability,  that  he 
was  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.  He  warns  all  prac- 
titioners to  take  good  heed  to  these  precepts ;  for 
want  of  which,  many  of  their  lies  of  late  have  proved 
abortive  or  short  lived. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  he  treats  of  the  miraculous  f 
by  which  he  understands  any  thing  that  exceeds  the 
common  degrees  of  probability.  In  respect  to  the 
people,  it  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  to  (po^Epov  or 
the  TO  ^\Ji^oH§iCy  terrifying  lies,  and  animating  or  en- 
couraging lies  ',  both  being  extremely  useful  on  their 
proper  occasions.  Concerning  the  to  <po^,ipo\i  he  gives 
sevei-al  rules ;  one  of  which  is,  that  terrible  objects 
should  not  be  too  frequently  shown  to  the  people, 
iest  they  grow  familiar.  He  says,  it  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  frighted 
with  the  French  king  and  die  pretender  once  a  year ; 
but  that  the  bears  should  be  chained  up  again  till  that 
time  twelvemonth.  The  want  of  observing  this  so 
necessary  a  precept,  in  bringing  out  the  raw  head  and 
bloody  bones  upon  every  trifling  occasion,  has  pro- 
duced great  indifference  in  the  vulgar  of  late  years. 
As  to  the  animating  or  encouraging  lies,  he  gives  the 
following  rules  -,  that  they  should  not  far  exceed  the 
common  degrees  of  probability ;  that  there  should 
be  variety  of  them ;  and  the  same  lie  not  obstinately 
insisted  upon  :  that  the  promissory  or  prognosdcating 
lies  should  not  be  upon  short  days,  for  fear  the  au- 
thors should  have   the  shame  and  confusion  to  see 

them- 
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themselves  speedily  contradicted.  He  examines  by 
these  rules  that  well  meant  but  unfortunate  lie  of  the 
conquest  of  France,  which  continued  near  twenty 
years  together  *  :  but  at  last,  by  being  too  obsdnately 
insisted  upon,  it  was  worn  threadbare,  and  became 
unsuccessful. 

As  to  the  TO  Ti^ccr'J30i<;,  OX  the  prodigious,  he  has 
little  to  advise,  but  that  their  comets,  whales,  and 
dragons  should  be  sizeable  -,  their  storms,  tempests, 
and  earthquakes,  without  the  reach  of  a  day's  journey 
of  a  man  and  horse. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  wholly  taken  up  in  an  in- 
quiry, which  of  the  two  pardes  are  the  greatest  artists 
in  political  lying.  He  owns,  that  sometimes  the 
one  party,  and  somiCtimes  the  other,  is  better  believed ; 
but  that  they  have  both  very  good  geniuses  among 
them.  He  attributes  the  ill  success  of  either  party  to 
their  glutting  the  market,  and  retailing  too  much  of 
a  bad  commodity  at  once  :  when  there  is  too  great  a 
quandty  of  worms,  it  is  hard  to  catch  gudgeons.  He 
proposes  a  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  credit  of 
any  party,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  somewhat  chi- 
merical, and  does  not  savour  of  that  sound  judgment 
the  author  has  shown  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  party  should  agree  to  vent 
nothing  but  truth  for  three  months  together,  which 
will  give  them  credit  for  six  months  lying  afterwai-d. 
He  owns,  that  he  believes  it  almost  impossible  to  find 
fit  persons  to  execute  this  scheme.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  he  inveighs  severely  against  the  folly 
of  parties,  in  retaining  scoundrels,  and  men  of  low 
genius,  to  retail  their  lies  ^  such  as  most  of  the  present 

*  During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne. 

news- 
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news-writers  are ;  who,  except  a  strong  bent  and  In- 
clination toward  the  profession,  seem  to  be  wholly- 
ignorant  in  the  rules  of  pseudology,  and  nor  at  all  qua- 
lified for  so  weighty  a  trust. 

In  his  next  chapter  he  treats  of  some  extraordinary 
geniuses,  who  have  appeared  of  late  years,  especially 
in  their  disposidon  toward  the  miraculous.  He  ad- 
vises those  hopeful  young  men  to  turn  their  invention 
to  the  service  of  their  country ;  it  being  inglorious, 
at  this  time,  to  employ  their  talent  in  prodigious  fox- 
chases,  horsecourses,  feats  of  activity  in  diiving  of 
coaches,  jumping,  running,  sv/allowing  of  peaches, 
pulling  out  whole  sets  of  teeth  to  clean,  ^c.  when 
their  country  stands  in  so  much  need  of  their  assis- 
tance. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  a  project  for  unidng  the  se- 
veral smaller  corporations  of  liars  into  one  society. 
It  is  too  tedious  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
scheme :  what  is  most  remarkable  is.  That  this  so- 
ciety ought  to  consist  of  the  heads  of  each  party : 
that  no  lie  is  to  pass  current  without  their  approba- 
tion, they  being  the  best  judges  of  the  present  exi- 
gencies, and  what  sort  of  lies  are  demanded:  that  in 
such  a  corporation  there  ought  to  be  m.en  of  all  pro- 
fessions, that  TO  zTpiTTcvy  and  the  to  ivXoyou,  that  b, 
decency  and  probability,  may  be  observed  as  much  as 
possible :  that  beside  the  persons  above-mentioned, 
this  society  ought  to  consist  of  the  hopeful  geniuses 
about  the  town  (of  which  there  are  great  plenty  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  several  coffeehouses)  travellers, 
virtuosoes,  foxhunters,  jockies,  attorneys,  old  sea- 
men and  soldiers  out  of  the  hospitals  of  Greenwich 
and  Chelsea  :  to  this  society,  so  constituted,  ought 
to  be  committed  the  sole  management  of  lying  :  that 

in 
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m  their  outer  room,  there  ought  always  to  attend 
some  persons  endowed  with  a  great  stock  of  credulity, 
a  generadon  that  thrives  mighdly  in  this  soil  and  cli- 
mate :  he  thinks  a  sufficient  number  of  them  may  be 
picked  up  any  where  about  the  exchange  :  these  are 
to  circulate  what  the  others  coin  y  for  no  man  spreads 
a  lie  with  so  good  a  grace  as  he  that  believes  it :  that 
the  rule  of  the  society  be,  to  invent  a  lie,  and  some- 
times two  for  every  day ;  in  the  choice  of  which, 
great  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  v/eather,  and  the 
season  of  the  year :  your  (poti^oi,  or  terrifying  lies, 
do  mighty  well  in  November  and  December,  but  not 
so  well  in  May  and  June,  unless  the  easterly  winds 
reign  :  that  it  ought  to  be  penal  for  any  body  to  talk 
of  any  thing  but  the  lie  of  the  day :  that  the  society  is 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  spies  at  court,  and 
other  places,  to  furnish  hints  and  topicks  for  inven- 
tion, and  a  general  correspondence  of  all  the  market- 
towns  for  circulating  their  lies :  that  if  any  one  of  the 
society  were  observed  to  blush,  or  look  cut  of  coun- 
tenance, or  want  a  necessary  circumstance  in  telling 
the  lie,  he  ought  to  be  expelled,  and  declared  in- 
capable :  beside  the  roaring  lies,  mere  ought  to  be  a 
private  committee  for  whisperers,  constituted  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  society.  Here  the  author  makes  a 
digression  in  praise  of  the  whig  party,  for  the  right 
understanding  and  use  of  proof-lies.  A  proof-lie  is 
like  a  proof-charge  for  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  try  a 
standard  credulity.  Of  such  a  nature  he  takes  tran- 
substannation  to  be  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  proof- 
article,  which  if  any  one  swallows,  they  are  sure  he 
will  digest  every  thing  else  :  therefore  the  v/hig  party 
do  wisely,  to  try  the  credulity  of  the  people  some- 
times by  swingers,  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge,  to 
Vol.  XVIL  U  what 
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what  height  they  may  cliarge  them  afterward.  To- 
wai*d  the  end  of  this  cliap  er,  he  warns  the  heads  of 
pardcs  against  bcHeving  their  own  Ues,  which  has 
proved  of  pernicious  consequence  of  laie  ;  both  a 
wise  party,  and  a  wise  nadon,  having  regulated  their 
affairs  upon  lies  of  their  own  invention.  The  causes 
of  this  he  supposes  to  be,  too  great  a  zeal  and  in- 
tenscness  in  the  pracdce  of  this  art,  and  a  vehement 
heat  in  mutual  conversation,  whereby  they  persuade 
one  anothej',  that  what  they  wish,  and  report  to  be 
true,  is  really  so :  that  all  parties  have  been  subject  to 
this  misfortune.  The  Jacobites  have  been  constantly 
infested  with  it  3  but  the  whigs  of  late  seemed  even  to 
exceed  them  in  this  ill  habit  and  weakness.  To  this 
chapter  the  author  subjoins  a  calendar  of  lies,  proper 
for  the  several  months  of  the  year. 

The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  the  celerity  and  du- 
ration of  lies.  As  to  the  celerity  of  their  modon,  the 
author  says  it  is  almost  incredible :  he  gives  several 
instances  of  lies,  that  have  gone  faster  than  a  man 
can  ride  post :  your  terrifying  lies  travel  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate,  above  ten  miles  an  hour:  your  whispers 
move  in  a  narrow  vortex,  but  very  swiftly.  The 
author  says,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  several  pheno- 
mena in  relation  to  the  celerity  of  lies,  without  the 
supposition  of  synchronism  and  combinadon.  As  to 
the  duration  of  lies,  he  says  diere  are  of  all  sorts, 
from  hours  and  days,  to  ages ;  that  there  are  somie, 
which,  like  insects,  die  and  revive  again  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  3  that  good  artists,  like  people  who  build 
upon  a  short  lease,  will  calculate  the  duradon  of  a  lie 
surely  to  ansv/er  their  purpose  i  to  last  just  as  long, 
and  no  longer,  than  the  turn  is  served. 

The  tenth  chapter  treats  of  the  characteristicks  of 

lies ; 
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lies ;  how  to  know,  when,  where,  and  by  whom, 
invented.  Your  Dutch,  English,  and  French  ware 
are  amply  distinguished  from  one  another ;  an  ex- 
change lie  from  one  coined  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town :  great  judgment  is  to  be  shown  as  to  the  place 
where  the  species  is  intended  to  circulate  :  very  low 
and  base  coin  will  serve  for  Wapping :  there  are  se- 
veral cofreehouses,  that  have  their  particular  stamps, 
which  a  judicious  practitioner  may  easily  know.  All 
your  great  men  have  their  proper  phantateusticks. 
The  author  says  he  has  attained,  by  study  and  appli- 
cation, to  so  great  skill  in  this  matter,  that,  bring 
him  any  lie,  he  can  tell  whose  image  it  bears  so  truly, 
as  the  great  man  himself  shall  not  have  the  f^ce  to 
deny  it.  The  promissory  lies  of  great  men  are  known 
by  shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling,  bow- 
ing ;  and  their  lies  in  matter  of  fact^  by  imm.oderate 
swearing. 

He  spends  the  whole  eleventh  chapter  on  one 
simple  question.  Whether  a  lie  is  best  contradicted 
by  truth,  or  by  another  he  ?  The  author  says,  that, 
considering  the  large  extent  of  the  cyUndiical  surface 
of  the  soul,  and  the  great  propensity  to  believe  Hes  in 
the  generality  of  mankind  of  late  years,  he  thinks  the 
properest  contradiction  to  a  lie,  is  another  lie.  For 
example  -,  if  it  should  be  reported  that  the  pretender 
was  at  London,  one  would  not  contradict  it  by  say- 
ing, he  never  was  in  England  ;  but  you  must  prove 
by  eye  witnesses,  that  he  came  no  farther  than  Green- 
wich, and  then  went  back  again.  Thus  if  it  be  spread 
about,  that  a  great  person  were  dying  of  some  disease, 
you  must  not  say  the  truth,  that  they  are  in  health, 
and  never  had  such  a  disease,  but  that  they  are  slowly 
recovering  of  it.     So  there  was  not  long  ago  a  gen- 

V   z  tlemian. 
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tleman,  who  affirmed,  that  the  treaty  with  France, 
for  bringing  popery  and  slavery  into  England,  was 
signed  the  15th  of  September;  to  which  another 
answered  very  judiciously,  not,  by  opposing  truth  to 
his  lie,  that  there  was  no  such  treaty ;  but  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  there  were  many  things  in  that 
treaty  not  yet  adjusted. 

[The  account  of  the  second  volume  of  this  excellent 
treatise  is  reserved  for  another  time.] 
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REASONS 

HUMBLY    OFFERED    BY 

THE  COMPANY  EXERCISING  THE  TRADE  AND  MYSTERY  OF 

UPHOLDERS, 

AGAINST    PART    OF    THE 

BILL, 

FOR  THE  BETTER  VIEWING,  SEARCHING,  AND  EXA- 
MINING DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  &c.  1724.*. 


XjEING  called  upon  by  several  retailers  and  dispen- 
sers of  drugs  and  medicines  about  town,  to  use  our 
endeavours  against  the  bill  now  depending  for  view- 
ing, ^c.  In  regard  of  our  common  interest,  and  in 
gratitude  to  the  said  retailers  and  dispensers  of  medi- 
cines, which  we  have  always  found  to  be  very  effectual, 
we  presume  to  lay  the  following  reasons  before  the 
publick  against  the  said  bill. 

That  the  company  of  upholders  are  far  from  being 
averse  to  the  giving  of  drugs  and  medicines  in  general, 
provided  they  be  of  such  qualities  as  we  require,  and 

*  In  the  year  1724,  the  physicians  made  application  to  parlia- 
ment to  prevent  apothecaries  dispensing  medicines  without  the 
prescription  of  a  physician  :  during  which  this  tract  was  dispersed 
in  the  court  of  requests. 

u  3  administered 
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administered  by  such  persons,  in  whom  our  company 
jusdy  repose  the  greatest  confidence  :  and  provided 
they  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  the 
consumption  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this  king- 
dom. 

We  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  has  been  no 
complaint  from  any  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ci- 
tizens whom  we  have  attended.  Our  practice,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  outward  applications,  having  been 
always  so  efl^ectual,  that  none  of  our  patients  have 
been  obliged  to  undergo  a  second  operation,  excepting 
one  gentlewoman ;  who,  after  her  first  burial,  having 
burdened  her  husband  with  a  new  brood  of  posthumous 
children,  her  second  funeral  was  by  us  performed 
without  any  farther  charges  to  the  said  husband  of  the 
deceased.  And  we  humbly  hope,  that  one  single 
instance  of  this  kind,  a  misfortune  owing  merely  to 
the  avarice  of  a  sexton,  in  cutting  off  a  ring,  will  not 
be  imputed  to  any  want  of  skill,  or  care,  in  our  com- 
pany. 

We  humbly  conceive,  that  the  power  by  this  bill 
lodged  in  the  censors  of  the  college  of  physicians  to 
restrain  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  dispensing, 
and  well-disposed  persons  fi'om  taking,  what  medi- 
cines they  please,  is  a  manifest  encroachment  on  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  subject. 

As  the  company,  exercising  the  trade  and  mystery 
of  upholders,  have  an  undisputed  right  in  and  upon 
the  bDdies  of  all  and  every  the  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom J  we  conceive  the  passing  of  this  bill,  though 
not  absolutely  depriving  them  of  their  said  right, 
might  keep  them  out  of  possession  by  unreasonable 
delays,  to  the  great  detriment  of  cur  company,  and 
their  numerous  famihes. 

We 
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We  hope  it  will  be  considered,  that  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  necessitous  heirs  and  penurious  parents, 
persons  in  pinching  circumstances  v/idi  numerous  fa- 
milies of  children,  wives  that  have  lived  long,  many 
robust  aged  v/omen  with  great  jointures,  elder  bro- 
thers with  bad  .understandings,  single  heirs  of  grec^.t 
estates,  whereby  the  collateral  line  are  for  ever  ex- 
cluded, reversionary  patents,  and  reversionary  pro- 
mises of  preferments,  leases  upon  single  lives,  and 
play-debts  upon  joint  lives,  and  that  the  persons  so 
aggrieved  have  no  hope  of  being  speedily  relieved 
any  other  way,  than  by  the  dispensing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  in  the  manner  they  now  are :  burying  alive 
being  judged  repugnant  to^  the  known  laws  of  this 
kingdom. 

That  there  are  many  of  the  deceased,  who,  by 
certain  mechanical  motions  and  powers,  are  carried 
about  tov/n,  who  would  have  been  put  into  our  hands 
long  before  this  time,  by  any  other  well-ordered 
government :  by  want  of  a  due  police  in  this  particu- 
lar, our  company  have  been  great  sufrerers. 

That  frequent  funerals  connibute  to  preserve  the 
-genealogies  of  families,  and  the  honours  conferred  by 
the  crown,  which  are  no  where  so  v/ell  illustrated  as 
on  this  solemn  occasion :  to  maintain  necessitous 
clergy  y  to  enable  the  clerks  to  appear  in  decent  ha- 
bits to  officiate  on  Sundays  i  to  feed  the  great  retinue 
of  sober  and  melanclioly  men,  who  appear  at  the  said 
funerals,  and  who  must  starve  without  constant  and 
regular  employment.  Moreover,  we  desire  it  may 
be  remembered,  that,  by  the  passing  of  this  bill,  the 
nobiUty  and  gentry  will  have  their  old  coaches  lie 
upon  their  hands,  which  are  now  employed  by  our 
company. 

u  4  And 
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And  we  farther  hope,  that  frequent  funerals  will 
not  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  by  this  bill  proposed,  it 
being  the  only  method  left  of  carrying  some  people 
to  church. 

We  are  afraid,  that,  by  the  hardships  of  this  bill 
our  company  will  be  reduced  to  leave  their  business 
here,  and  practice  at  York  and  Bristol,  where  the  free 
use  of  bad  medicines  will  be  still  allowed. 

It  is  therefore  hoped,  that  no  specious  pretence 
whatsoever  will  be  thought  sufficient  to  introduce  an 
arbitrary  and  unHmited  power  for  people  to  live  (in 
defiance  of  art)  as  long  as  they  can  by  the  course  of 
nature,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  company  and  the  de- 
cay of  trade. 

That  as  our  company  are  Hkely  to  suffer,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  power  given  to  physicians  to  dissect 
the  bodies  of  malefactors,  we  humbly  hope,  that  the 
manufacture  of  cases  for  skeletons  will  be  reserved 
solely  to  the  coffin  makers. 

We  likewise  humbly  presume,  that  the  interest  of 
the  several  trades  and  professions,  which  depend  upon 
ours,  may  be  regarded  j  such  as  that  of  herses,  coaches, 
coffins,  epitaphs,  and  bell-ropes,  stonecutters,  feather- 
men,  and  bell-ringers  J  and  especially  the  manufac- 
turers of  crapes;  and  the  makers  of  snuff;  who  use 
great  quantities  of  old  coffins,  and  who,  considered 
in  the  consumption  of  their  drugs,  employ  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  hands  of  any  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  MAYOR  AND  ALDERMEN 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  LONDON. 

THE 

HUMBLE  PETITION 

OF    THE 

COLLIERS,  COOKS,  COOK-MAIDS,  BLACKSMITHS, 

JACKMAKERS,  BRASIERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

SHOWETH, 

1  HAT  whereas  certain  virtuosi  disaffected  to  the  20- 
yernment,  and  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  this  king- 
dom, taking  upon  them  the  name  and  title  of  the  Ca- 
TOPTRicAL  Victuallers,  have  presumed  by  gather- 
ing, breaking,  folding,  and  bundling  up  the  sunbeams 
by  the  help  of  certain  glasses  to  make,  produce,  and 
kindle  up  several  new  focuses  or  fires  within  these  his 
majesty's  dominions,  and  there  to  boil,  bake,  stew, 
fry,  and  dress  all  sorts  of  victuals  and  provisions,  to 
brew,  distil  spirits,  smelt  ore,  and  in  general  to  per- 
form all  the  offices  of  culinary  fires  i  and  are  endea- 
vouring to  procure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of 
this  their  said  invention  :  We  beg  leave  humbly  to 
represent  to  your  honours. 

That  such  grant  or  patent  will  utterly  ruin  and  re- 
duce 
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duce  to  beggary  your  petitioners,  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, servants,  and  trades  on  them  depending ;  there 
being  nothing  left  to  them,  after  the  said  invention, 
but  warming  of  cellars  and  dressing  of  suppers  in  die 
winter-time.  That  the  abolishing  of  so  considerable 
a  branch  of  the  coasdng  trade,  as  that  of  the  colliers, 
will  destroy  the  navigation  of  this  kingdom.  That 
whereas  the  said  catoptrical  victuallers  talk  of  making 
use  of  the  moon  by  night,  as  of  the  sun  by  day,  they 
will  utterly  ruin  the  numerous  body  of  taliowchandlers, 
and  impair  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the  re- 
venue, which  arises  from  the  tax  upon  tallow  and 
candles. 

That  the  said  catoptrical  victuallers  do  profane  the 
emanations  of  that  glorious  luminaiy  the  sun,  which 
is  appointed  to  rule  the  day,  and  not  to  roast  mutton. 
And  we  humbly  conceive,  it  will  be  found  contrary  to 
the  known  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to  confine,  forestal, 
and  monopolize  the  beams  of  the  sun.  And  \vhercas 
the  said  catoptrical  victuallers  have  undertaken  by 
burning  glasses  made  of  ice  to  roast  an  ox  upon  the 
Thames  next  winter  :  we  conceive  all  such  practices 
to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  company  of  watermen. 

That  the  diversity  of  exposiuon  of  the  several 
kitchens  in  this  great  city,  whereby  some  receive  the 
rays  of  the  sun  sooner,  and  others  later,  will  occasion 
great  irregularity  as  to  the  dme  of  dining  of  the  se- 
veral inhabitants,  and  consequently  great  uncertainty 
and  confusion  in  the  dispatch  of  business  :  and  to 
those,  who  by  reason  of  their  northern  exposidon 
will  be  still  forced  to  be  at  the  expense  of  culinary 
fires,  it  v/ill  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufacture  to 
tuch  inequality,  as  is  inconsistent  with  common  jus- 
tice : 
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^ice  :  and  the  same  inconveniency  will  affect  landlords 
in  the  value  of  their  rents. 

That  the  use  of  the  said  glasses  will  oblige  cooks 
and  cook-maids  to  study  opticks  and  astronomy,  in 
order  to  know  the  due  distance  of  the  said  focuses  or 
fires,  and  to  adjust  the  position  of  their  glasses  to  the 
several  altitudes  of  the  sun,  varying  according  to  the 
hours  of  the  day,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  -,  which 
studies,  at  these  years,  will  be  highly  troublesome  to 
the  said  cooks  and  cook-maids,  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  utter  incapacity  of  some  of  them  to  go  through 
with  such  difficult  arts  ;  or  (which  is  still  a  greater 
inconvenience)  it  will  throw  the  whole  art  of  cookery 
into  the  hands  of  astronomers  and  glassgrinders,  per- 
sons utterly  unskilled  in  other  parts  of  that  profession, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of  his  majesty's 
good  subjects. 

That  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  meat  roasted 
with  sunbeams  is  extremely  unwholesome ;  witness 
several  that  have  died  suddenly  after  eadng  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  catoptrical  victuallers ;  forasmuch 
as  the  sunbeams  taken  inwardly  render  the  humours 
too  hot  and  adust,  occasion  great  sweatings,  and  dry 
up  the  rectual  moisture. 

That  sunbeams  taken  inwardly  shed  a  malignant 
influence  upon  the  brain  by  their  natural  tendency 
toward  the  moonj  and  produce  madness  and  dis- 
traction at  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  That  the  con- 
stant use  of  so  great  quantities  of  this  inward  light, 
will  occasion  the  growth  of  quakerism,  to  the  danger 
of  the  church ;  and  of  poetry,  to  the  danger  of  the 
state. 

That  the  influences  of  the  constellations,  through 
which  the  sun  passes,  will  with  his  beams  be  con- 
veyed 
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veyed  into  the  blood ;  and  when  the  sun  is  among 
the  horned  signs,  may  produce  such  a  spirit  of  un- 
chastity,  as  is  dangerous  to  the  honour  of  your  wor- 
ships families. 

That  mankind  living  much  upon  the  seeds  and 
other  parts  of  plants,  these  being  impregnated  with 
the  sunbeams,  may  vegetate  and  grow  in  the  bowels, 
a  thing  of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  human 
bodies  than  breeding  of  worms ;  and  this  will  fall 
heaviest  upon  the  poor,  who  live  upon  roots ;  and 
the  weak  and  sickly,  who  live  upon  barley  and  rice- 
gruel,  (jfc.  for  which  we  are  ready  to  produce  to  your 
honours  the  opinions  of  eminent  physicians,  that  the 
taste  and  property  of  the  victuals  is  much  altered  to 
the  worse  by  the  said  solar  cookery,  the  fricassees 
being  deprived  of  the  bauf  gout  they  acquire  by  being 
dressed  over  charcoal. 

Lastk,  Should  it  happen  by  an  eclipse  of  an  ex- 
traordinary length,  that  this  city  should  be  deprived 
of  the  sunbeams  for  several  months ;  how  will  his 
majesty's  subjects  subsist  in  the  interim,  when  com- 
mon cookery,  with  the  arts  depending  upon  it,  is 
totally  lost  ? 

In  consideration  of  these,  and  many  other  incon- 
veniences your  petidoners  humbly  pray,  that 
your  honours  would  either  totally  prohibit  the 
confining  and  manufacturing  the  sunbeams  for 
any  of  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  or  in  the  en- 
suing parliament  procure  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon 
them,  which  may  answer  both  the  duty  and 
price  of  coals,  and  which  we  humbly  conceive 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  shillings  per  yard 
square  j  reserving  the  sole  right  and  privilege  of 

the 
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the  catoptrlcal  cookery  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  to 
the  commanders  and  crews  of  the  bomb-vessels, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whiston  for  finding 
out  the  longitude;  who  by  reason  of  the  remote- 
ness of  their  stations,  may  be  reduced  to  straits 
for  want  of  firing. 

And  we  likewise  beg,  that  your  honours,  as 
to  the  forementioned  points,  would  hear 
the  reverend  Mr.  Flamstead,  who  is  the 
legal  officer  appointed  by  the  government 
to  look  after  the  heavenly  luminaries,  whom 
we  have  constituted  our  trusty  and  learned 
solicitor. 


IT  CANNOT  RAIN  BUT  IT  POURS, 


OR, 


LONDON  STREWED  WITH  RARITIES, 

BEING 

An  Account  of  the  arrival  of  a  White  Bear,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  RatclifF  in  Bishopsgatestreet :  as  also 
of  Faustina,  the  celebrated  Italian  singing  woman  ^ 
and  of  the  copper-farthing  dean  from  Ireland. 

AND    LASTLY, 

of  the  wonderful  Wild  Man  that  was  nursed  in  the 
woods  of  Germany  by  a  wild  beast,  hunted  and 
taken  in  toils  i  how  he  behaveth  himself  like  a  dumb 
creature,  and  is  a  christian  like  one  of  us,  being 
called  Peter ;  and  how  he  was  brought  to  court  all 
in  green,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  quality 
and  gentry,  1726. 

VVe  shall  begin  with  a  description  of  Peter  the 
savage,  deferring  our  other  curiosities  to  some  fol- 
lowing papers. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  the  two  famous  wild  men  of 
antiquity,  and  Orsin  that  of  the  moderns,  have  been 
justly  the  admiration  o^  all  mankind  :  nor  c:{n  we 
presage  less  of  this  wild  youth,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  that  famous  and  well  known  prophecy  of  Lilly's, 
which  being  now  accomplished,  is  most  easily  in- 
terpreted : 

When 
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When  Rome  shall  wend  to  Benevento, 
And  Espagne  break  the  assiento; 
When  eagle  split  shall  fly  to  China, 
And  christian  folks  adore  Faustina  : 
Then  shall  an  oak  be  brought  to  bed 
Of  creature  neither  taught  nor  hd  ; 
Great  feats  shall  he  achieve 

The  pope  is  now  going  to  Benevento  :  the  Spa- 
niards have  broke  their  treaty ;  the  emperor  trades  to 
China  ^  and  Lilly,  were  he  alive,  must  be  convinced, 
that  it  was  not  the  empress  Faustina,  that  was  meant 
in  the  prophecy. 

Ic  is  evident  by  several  tokens  about  this  wild 
gentleman,  that  he  had  a  father  and  mother  like  one 
ofusi  but  there  being  no  register  of  'ais  christening, 
his  age  is  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  his  stature  and 
countenance,  and  appears  to  be  about  twelve  or 
thirteen.  His  being  so  young  was  the  occasion  of  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  ladies,  who  came  to  the 
drav/ingroom  in  full  expectation  of  some  attemipt 
upon  their  chastity ,  so  far  is  true,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  kiss  the  young  lady  Walpole,  who  for  that 
reason  is  become  the  envy  of  the  circle ;  this  being 
a  declaration  of  nature  in  favour  of  lier  superiour 
beauty. 

Aristotle  says,  that  man  is  the  most  mimick  of  all 
anim.als  -,  v/hich  opinion  of  that  great  philosopher  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  of  this  wild  gen- 
tleman, who  is  endowed  with  that  quality  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  He  received  his  first  impressions  at 
court :  his  manners  are  lirst  to  lick  people's  hands, 
and  then  turn  his  breech  upon  them;  to  thrust  his ~ 
hand  into  every  body's  pocket  -,  to  climb  over  peo- 
ple's heads :  and  even  to  make  use  of  the  royal  hand 

to 
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to  take  what  he  has  a  mind  to.  At  his  first  appeaF- 
ance  he  seized  on  the  lord  chamberlain's  staif,  and 
put  on  his  hat  before  the  king ;  from  whence  some 
have  conjectured,  that  he  is  either  descended  from  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  or  the  earls  of  Kingsale  in  Ireland. 
However,  these  are  manifest  tokens  of  his  innate  am- 
bition ;  he  is  extremely  tenacious  of  his  own  property, 
and  ready  to  invade  that  of  other  people.  By  this 
mimick  quality  he  discovered,  vv'hat  wild  beast  had 
nursed  him  :  observing  children  to  ask  blessing  of 
their  mothers,  one  day  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
to  a  sow,  and  muttered  some  sounds  in  that  humble 
posture. 

It  has  been  commonly  thought,  that  he  is  Ulrick'f^ 
natural  brother,  because  of  some  resemblance  of 
manners,  and  the  officious  care  of  Ulrick  about  him  ; 
but  the  superiority  of  parts  and  genius  in  Peter  de- 
monstrates this  to  be  impossible. 

Though  he  is  ignorant  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  (that  care  being  left  to  the  ingenious  phy- 
sician, who  is  entrusted  with  his  education)  yet  he 
distinguishes  objects  by  certain  sounds  framed  to  him- 
self, which  Mr.  Rotenberg,  who  brought  him  over, 
understands  perfectly.  Beholding  one  day  the  sham- 
bles with  great  fear  and  astonishment,  ever  since  he 
calls  man  by  the  same  sound,  which  expresses  wolf. 
A  young  lady  is  a  peacock,  old  women  magpies  and 
owls ;  a  beau  with  a  toupee,  a  monkey ;  glass,  ice  > 
blue,  red,  and  green  ribbons,  he  calls  rainbow ;  a 
heap  of  gold,  a  turd.  The  first  ship  he  saw,  he  took 
to  be  a  great  beait  swimming  on  her  back,  and  her 
feet  tied  above  her :  the  men,  that  came  out  of  the 
hold,  he  took  to  be  her  cubs,  and  wondered  they 
were  so  unlike  their  dam.     He  understands  perfectly 

the 
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the  language  of  all  beasts  and  birds,  and  Is  not,  like 
thcni,  confined  to  that  of  one  species.  He  can  bring 
any  beast  what  he  calls  for,  and  no  doubt  is  much 
missed  now  in  his  native  woods,  where  he  used  to  do 
good  offices  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  served  as 
a  mediator  to  reconcile  their  differences.  One  day- 
he  warned  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  were  driving  to  the 
shambles,  of  their  danger  j  and  upon  uttering  some 
sounds,  they  all  fled.  He  takes  vast  pleasure  in  con- 
versation with  horses  ;  and  going  to  the  Mews  to 
converse  with  two  of  his  intimate  acquaintances  in  the 
king's  stables,  as  he  passed  by,  he  neighed  to  the  horse 
at  Charing-cross,  being  as  it  were  surprised  to  see  him 
so  high :  he  seemed  to  take  it  ill,  that  the  horse  did 
not  answer  him ;  but  I  think  nobody  can  under- 
value his  undejstanding  for  not  being  skilled  in  sta- 
tuary. 

He  expresses  his  joy  most  commonly  by  neighing ; 
and  whatever  the  philosophers  may  talk  of  their  ri- 
sibility, neighing  is  a  more  noble  expression  of  that 
passion  than  laughing,  which  seems  to  m.e  to  have 
something  silly  in  ic  -,  and  besides,  is  often  attended 
with  tears.  Other  animals  are  sensible  they  debase 
themselves  by  mimicking  laughter ;  and  I  take  It  to 
be  a  general  observation,  that  the  top  felicity  of  man- 
kind is  to  imitate  monkey  and  birds :  witness  harle- 
quins, scaramouches,  and  masqueraders :  on  the  other 
hand,  monkeys,  when  they  would  look  extremely  silly, 
endeavour  to  bring  themselves  dov/n  to  mankind. 
Love  he  expresses  by  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  and  anger 
by  the  croaking  of  a  ra/cn  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted, 
but  that  he  will  serve  in  time  as  an  Interpreter  betv^een 
us  and  other  animals. 

Great  instruction  is  to  be  had  from  this  wild  youth 
Vol.  XVII.  X  in 
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in  the  knowledge  of  simples ;  and  I  am  of  opinloriy 
that  he  ought  always  to  attend  the  censors  of  the 
college  in  their  visitation  of  apothecaries  shops. 

I  am  told,  that  the  nev/  sect  of  herb-eaters  *  intend 
to  follow  him  into  the  fields,  or  to  beg  him  for  a  clerk 
of  their  kitchen  3  and  that  there  are  many  of  them  now 
thinking  of  turning  their  children  into  woods  to  graze 
widi  the  cattle,  in  hopes  to  raise  a  healthy  and  moral 
race  refined  from  the  corruptions  of  this  luxurious 
world. 

He  sings  naturally  several  pretty  tunes  of  his  own 
composing,  and  with  equal  facility  in  the  chromatick, 
inharmonick,  and  diatonick  style  ;  and  consequently 
must  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  academy  in  judging  of 
the  merits  of  their  composers,  and  is  the  only  person, 
that  ought  to  decide  between  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  f. 
I  cannot  omit  his  first  nodon  of  clothes,  which  he 
took  to  be  the  natural  skins  of  the  creatures  that 
wore  them,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  pain  for  the 
pulling  ofi-'  a  stocking,  thinking  the  poor  man  v/as  a 
flaying. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  there  are  disaffected  peo- 
ple, who  say  he  is  a  pretender,  and  no  genuine  wild 
man.  This  calummy  proceeds  from  the  false  notions 
they  have  of  wild  men,  which  they  frame  from  such 
as  they  see  about  the  town,  whose  actions  are  rather 
absurd  than  wild ;  therefore  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
all  young  gentlemen  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in 
this  character,  to  copy  this  true  original  of  nature. 

The  senses  of  this  wild  man  are  vastly  more  acute, 
than  those  of  a  tame  one ;  he  can  follow  the  track  of 
a  man,  or  any  other  beast  of  prey.     A  dog  is  an  ass 

*  Dr.  Cheyne's  followers. 

t  Two  rival  singers  at  tiiat  time  in  the  Italian  operas  here. 

to 
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to  him  for  finding  truffles ;  his  hearing  is  more  per- 
fect, because  his  'ears  not  having  been  confined  by- 
bandages,  he  can  move  them  Hke  a  drill,  and  turn 
them  toward  the  sonorous  object. 

"  Let  us  pray  the  creator  of  all  beings,  wild  and 
■^^  tame,  that  as  this  wild  youth  by  being  brought  to 
"  court  has  been  made  a  Christian ;  so  such  as  are  at 
"  court,  and  are  no  Christians,  may  lay  aside  their 
"  savage  and  rapacious  nature,  and  return  to  the 
"  meekness  of  the  Gospel." 


X  2 
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NARRATIVE 


OF 


DR.    ROBERT   NORRIS, 

CONCERNING 

THE  STRANGE  AND  DEPLORABLE  FRENZY  OF 

MR.  JOHN  DENNIS, 

AN    OFFICER    OF    THE    CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Being  an  exact  Account  of  all  that  passed  between  the 
said  Patient  and  the  Doctor  till  this  present  Day ;  and  a 
full  Vindication  of  himself  and  his  Proceedings  from  the 
extravagant  Reports  of  the  said  Mr.  John  Dennis. 

excludit  sanos  Heltco?2e  poetas 
Demoa  it  us,  H  o  R , 

First  published  by  J.  Morplievv,  in  1713  *. 


IT  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  nothing  is  so 
dear  to  an  honest  man  as  his  good  name,  nor  ought 
he  to  neglect  the  just  vindication  of  his  character, 

*  The  history  of  Mr.  Dennis  is  to  be  seen  in  Jacob's  Lives  of 
the  Poets ;  or  in  Mr.  Pope's  Dunciad,  among  the  notes  upon 
which  the  curious  reader  may  find  some  extracts  from  his  wri- 
tings. The  occasion  of  this  narrative  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  doctor's  own  words.  A  mistake  of  Mr.  Granger's,  in  re- 
spect to  Dr.  Case's  attending  John  Dennis  in  his  frenzy,  is 
pointed  out  in  Dr.  King's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  302. 

when 
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when  it  Is  injuriously  attacked  by  any  man.  The 
person  I  have  at  present  cause  to  complain  of,  is  in- 
deed in  very  n"ielancholy  circumstances,  h  having 
pleased  God  to  deprive  him  of  his  senses,  which  may 
extenuate  the  crime  in  him.  But  I  should  be  wanting 
in  my  duty,  not  only  to  myself,  but  also  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,  to  whom  my  talents  may  prove  of  benefit, 
should  I  suffer  my  profession  or  honesty  to  be  unde- 
servedly aspersed.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to  give 
the  publick  an  account  of  all,  that  has  passed  between 
the  unhappy  gentleman  and  myself  • 

On  the  20th  instant,  while  I  was  in  my  closet  pon- 
dering the  case  of  one   of  my  patients,    I  heard  a 
knocking  at  my  door,  upon  openmg  of  which  entered 
an  old  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  told  me, 
that,    without   my  assistance,    her   master  v/ould   be 
utterly  ruined.     I  was  forced  to  interrupt  her  sorrow, 
by  inquiring  her  master's  name  and  place  of  abode. 
She  told  me,  he  was  one  ?vlr.  Dennis,  an  oiEcer  of 
the   custom-house,   who  was  taken  ill  of  a  violent 
frenzy  last  April,  and  had  continued  in  those  melan- 
choly circumstances,  with  few  or  no  intervals.     Upon 
this,  I  asked  her  some  questions  relating  to  his  hu- 
mour  and  extravagances,    that   I  might  the   better 
know  under  what  regimen  to  put  him,  when  the  cause 
of  his  distemper  was  found  out.     "  Alas,  sir,''  says 
she,  "this  day  fortnight,  in  the  morning,  a  poor  simple 
"  child  came  to  him  fi-om  the  printer's ;  the  boy  had 
"  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  but  he  cried  out,  ^  the 
"  devil  was  come.'     He  often  stares  ghastfully,  raves 
"  aloud,  and  mutters  between  his  teeth  the  word  Cator, 
"  or  Cato,  or  some  such  thing.     Now,  doctor,  this 
"  Cator  is  certainly  a  witch,  and  my  poor  master  is 
"  under  an  evil  tongue  i  for  I  have  heard  him  say 

X  3  "  Cator 
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"  Cator  has  bewitched  the  whole  nation.  It  pitied  my 
"  very  heart  to  think,  that  a  man  of  my  master's  under- 
*'  standing  and  great  scholarship,  who,  as  the  child  told 
"  me,  had  a  book  of  his  own  in  print,  should  talk  so 
"  outrageously.  Upon  this,  I  went  and  laid  out  a  groat 
"  for  a  horseshoe,  which  is  at  this  time  nailed  on  the 
"  threshold  of  his  door  -,  but  I  don't  find  my  master  is 
'^  at  all  the  better  for  it;  he  perpetually  starts  and  runs 
"  to  the  window,  when  any  one  knocks,  crying  out, 
"  ^  'Sdeath !  a  messenger  from  the  French  king !  I 
"  shall  die  in  the 'Bastille.' '' 

Having  said  this,  the  old  woman  presented  me  with 
a  vial  of  his  urine  -,  upon  examination  of  which,  I 
perceived  the  whole  temperament  of  his  body  to  be 
exceeding  hot.  I  therefore  instantly  took  my  cane 
and  my  beaver,  and  repaired  to  the  place  where  he 
dwelt. 

When  I  came  to  his  lodgings  near  Charing-cross, 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  (v/hich  I  should  not  have  pub- 
lished in  this  manner,  but  that  this  lunatick  conceals 
the  place  of  his  residence  on  purpose  to  prevent  the 
good  offices  of  those  charitable  friends  and  physicians, 
who  might  attempt  his  cure)  when  I  came  into  the 
room,  I  found  this  unfortunate  gentleman  seated  on 
his  bed,  with  Mr.  Bernard  Lintot  bookseller  on  the 
one  side  of  him,  and  a  grave  elderly  gentleman  on 
the  other,  who,  as  I  have  since  learned,  calls  himself 
a  gram.mai'ian ;  the  latitude  of  whose  countenance 
was  not  a  litde  eclipsed  by  the  fullness  of  his  peruke. 
As  I  am  a  black  lean  man,  of  a  pale  visage,  and 
hang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovenly,  I  no  sooner 
went  in,  but  he  frowned  upon  me,  and  cried  out 
with  violence,  "  'Sdeath,  a  Frenchman  !  I  am  be- 
*'  trayed  to  the  tyrant !  who  could  have  thought  the 

*^  queen 
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"  queen  would  have  delivered  me  up  to  France 
*^  in  this  treaty,  and  least  of  all  that  you,  my 
"  friends,  would  have  been   in   a  conspiracy  against 

"  me  ?" "  Sir,"  said  I,  ''  here  is  neither  plot  nor 

^^  conspiracy,  but  for  your  advantage.  The  recovery 
*^  of  your  senses  requires  my  attendance,  and  your 
'^  friends  sent  for  me  on  no  other  account."  I  then  took 
a  pardcular  survey  of  his  person,  and  the  furniture 
and  disposidon  of  his  apartment.  Kis  aspect  was 
furious  i  his  eyes  were  rather  liery  than  lively,  which 
he  rolled  about  in  an  uncommon  manner.  He  often 
opened  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  have  uttered  some 
matter  of  importance,  but  the  sound  seemed  lost 
inwardly.  His  beard  was  grown,  which  they  told  me 
he  would  not  suffer  to  be  shaved ,  believing  the  mo- 
dern dramadck  poets  had  corrupted  ail  the  barbers 
in  the  town  to  take  the  first  oppoitunity  of  cutting 
his  throat.  His  eyebrows  were  gray,  long,  and 
grown  together,  v/hich  he  knit  with  indignadon,  when 
any  thing  was  spoken  -,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  not 
to  have  smoothed  his  forehead  for  many  years.  His 
flannel  nightcap,  which  was  exceedin<^ly  begrimed 
with  sweat  and  dirt,  hung  upon  his  left  ear  i  the  fiap 
of  his  breeches  dangled  between  his  legs,  and  the 
rolls  of  his  stockings  fell  down  to  his  ankles. 

I  observed  his  room  was  hung  with  old  tapestry, 
which  had  several  holes  in  it,  caused,  as  the  old  wo- 
man info:n:;ed  me,  by  his  having  cut  out  of  it  the 
heads  of  divers  tyrants,  the  fierceness  of  wliose  vi- 
sages had  much  provoked  him.  On  ail  sides  of  his 
room  were  pinned  a  great  many  sheets  of  a  tragedy, 
called  Cato,  with  notes  on  the  margin  with  his  own 
hand.  The  words  absurd,  monstrous,  execrable, 
were  every  where  written  in  such  large   characters, 

X  4  that 
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that  I  coulJ  read  them  without  my  spectacles.  By 
the  fireside  lay  three-farrhingsworth  of  small  coal  in 
a  Spectator,  and  behind  the  door,  huge  heaps  of 
papers  of  the  same  title,  which  his  nur:.e  i  formed 
me  she  had  conveyed  thither  out  of  his  sight,  be- 
lieving they  were  books  of  the  black  art;  for  her 
master  never  read  in  them,  but  he  was  either  quite 
moped,  or  in  raving  fits.  There  was  nothing  neat 
in  the  whole  room,  except  some  books  on  his  shelves, 
very  well  bound  and  gilded,  whose  names  I  had  never 
before  heard  of,  nor  I  believe  were  any  where  else  to 
be  found  -,  such  as  Gibraltar,  a  comedy  -,  Remarks  on 
Prince  Arthur;  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Poetry; 
An  Essay  on  Publick  Spirit.  The  only  one  I  had 
any  knowledge  of,  was,  a  Paradise  Lost,  interleaved. 
The  whole  floor  was  covered  with  manuscripts,  as 
thick  as  a  pastry-cook's  shop  on  a  Christmas  eve. 
On  his  table  were  some  ends  of  verse  and  of  candles ; 
a  gallipot  of  ink  with  a  yellow  pen  in  it,  and  a  pot  of 
half  dead  ale  covered  with  a  Longinus. 

As  I  was  casting  my  eyes  round  on  all  this  odd 
furniture  wi^h  some  earnestness  and  astonishment, 
and  in  a  profound  silence,  I  was  on  a  sudden 
surprised  to  hear  the  man  speak  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  Beware,  doctor,  that  it  fare  not  with  you  as 
"  with  your  predecessor  the  famous  Hippocrates, 
"  whom  the  mistaken  citizens  of  Abdera  sent  for  in 
"  this  very  manner,  to  cure  the  philosopher  Demo- 
"  critus;  he  returned  full  of  admiration  at  the  wis- 
"  dom  of  that  person  whom  he  supposed  a  lunatick. 
*^  Behold,  doctor,  it  was  thus  Aristotle  himself,  and 
"  all  the  great  ancients,  spent  their  days  and  nights, 
"  wrapt  up  in  criticism,  and  beset  all  around  with 

"  theii; 
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'*  their  own  writings.  As  for  me,  whom  you  see  in 
"  the  same  manner,  be  assured  I  have  none  other 
"  disease,  than  a  swelHng  in  "my  legs,  whereof  I 
"  say  no  more,  since  your  art  may  farther  certify 
^'  you." 

I  thereupon  seated  myself  upon  his  bedside,  and 
placing  my  patient  on  my  right  hand,  to  judge  the 
better  in  what  he  affirmed  of  his  legs,  felt  his  pulse. 

For  it  is  Hippocrates's  maxim,  that  if  the  pulse 
have  a  dead  monon,  with  some  unequal  bearings  it  is  a 
symptom  of  a  sciatica,  or  a  swelling  in  the  thigh  or 
leg ;  in  which  assertion  of  his,  this  pulse  confirmed  me. 

I  began  now  to  be  in  hopes,  that  his  case  had  been 
misrepresented,  and  that  he  was  not  so  far  gone,  but 
some  timely  medicines  might  recover  him.  I  there- 
fore proceeded  to  the  proper  queries,  which,  with  the 
answers  made  to  me,  I  shall  set  down  in  form  of  a 
dialogue,  in  the  very  words  they  were  spoken,  be- 
cause I  would  not  omit  the  least  circumstance;  in  this 
narrative ;  and  I  call  my  conscience  to  witness,  as  if 
upon  oath,  that  I  shall  tell  the  truth,  without  addi- 
tion or  diminution. 

Dr.  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you  contract  this  swel- 
ling.? 

Denn.  By  a  cridcism. 

Dr.  a  criticism!  that's  a  distemoer  I  never  read 

i. 

of  in  Galen. 

Denn.  'Sdeath,  sir,  a  distemper !  Tt  is  no  dis- 
temper, but  a  noble  art.  I  have  sat  fourteen  hours 
a  day  at  it :  and  are  you  a  doctor,  and  don't  know 
there's  a  communication  between  the  legs  and  the 
brain  ? 

Dr.  What  made  you  sit  so  many  hours,  sir  ? 

Denn.  Cato,  sir. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Sir,  I  speak  of  your  distemper;  what  gave 
you  tills  tumour  ? 

Denn.  Cato,  Cato,  Cato  *. 

Old  Wom.  For  God's  sake,  doctor,  name  not 
this  evil  spiiiti  'tis  the  whole  cause  of  his  madness  : 
alas,  poor  master's  just  falling  into  his  fits  ! 

Mr.   LiNTOT.     Fits!  Z what  fits?    A    man 

may  well  have  swellings  in  his  legs,  that  sits  writing 
fourteen  hours  in  a  day.  He  got  this  by  the  Re- 
marks. 

Dr.  The  Remarks !  what  are  those  ?  - 

Denn.  'Sdeath  !  have  you  never  read  my  Re- 
marks ?  I  will  .be  damned,  if  this  dog  Lintot  ever 
published  my  advertisements. 

Mr.  LiNTOT.    Z !  I  published  advertisement 

upon  advertisement ;  and  if  the  book  be  not  read,  it 
is  none  of  my  fault,  but  his  that  made  it.  By  G — , 
as  much  has  been  done  for  the  book,  as  could  be 
done  for  any  book  in  Christendom. 

Dr.  We  do  not  talk  of  books,  sir;  I  fear  diose 
are  the  fuel,  that  feed  his  delirium ;  mention  them 
no  more.  You  do  very  ill  to  promote  this  dis- 
course. 

I  desire  a  word  in  private  with  this  other  gentleman, 
who  seems  a  grave  and  sensible  man  :  I  suppose,  sir, 
you  are  his  apothecary. 

Gent.  Sir,  I  am  liis  friend. 

Dr.  I  doubt  it  not.  What  regimen  have  you 
observed,  since  he  has  been  under  your  care  ?  You 
remember,  1  suppose,  the  passage  of  Celsus,  which 
says,  if  the  patient  on  the  third  day  have  an  interval, 
suspend  the  medicaments  at  night  ?  Let  fumigations 

*  Remarks  on  Cato,  published  by  Mr.  D.  in  the  year  1712. 

be 
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be  used  to  corroborate  the  brain.     I  hope  you  have 
upon  no  account  promoted  sternutation  by  hellebore. 

Gent.   Sir,  no  Such  matter :  you  utterly  mistake. 

Dr.  Mistake  !  am  I  not  a  physician  ?  and  shall  an 
apothecary  dispute  my  nostrums  ? You  may  per- 
haps have  filled  up  a  prescription  or  two  of  Ratcliff's, 
which  chanced  to  succeed,  and  with  that  very  pre- 
scription, injudiciously' prescribed  to  different  consti- 
tutions, have  destroyed  a  muidtude.  Pharmacopola 
componat^  medicus  sclus  pr^scribaty  says  Celsus.  Fu- 
migate him,  I  say,  this  very  evening,  while  he  is 
relieved  by  an  interval. 

Denn.  'Sdeath,  sir,  my  friend  an  apothecary  !  a 
base  mechanick  !  He  who,  like  myself,  professes 
the  noblest  sciences  in  the  universe,  criticism  and 
poetry  !  Can  you  think  I  would  submit  my  writings  to 
the  judgment  of  an  apothecary  ?  By  the  immortals, 
he  himself  inserted  three  whole  paragraphs  in  my 
Remarks,  had  a  hand  in  my  Public k  Spirit,  nay, 
assisted  me  in  my  descripdon  of  the  furies  and  infernal 
regions,  in  my  Appius. 

Mr.  Lin  TOT.  He  is  an  author  j  you  mistake  the 
gentleman,  doctor  i  he  has  been  an  author  these 
tvv'enty  years j  to  his  bookseller's  knov/ledge,  and  no 
man's  else. 

Denn.  Is  all  the  tov/n  in  a  combination  ?  Shall 
poetry  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Must  our  reputation  be 
lost  to  all  foreign  countries  ?  O  destruction  !  per- 
dition !  Opera  !  Opera  *  !  As  poetry  once  raised 
cities,  so,  when  poetry  fails,  cides  are  overturned, 
and  the  world  is  no  more. 

Dr.    He   raves,    he  raves;    Mr.    Lintot,    I   pray 

*  He  wrote  a  treatise  proving  the  decay  of  publick  spirit  to 
proceed  from  Italian  operas. 

you 
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you   pinion   down   his   arms,    that    he   may   do    no 
mischief. 

Denn.  O  I  am  sick,  sick  to  death  ! 

Dr.  That  is  a  good  symptom,  a  very  good  symp- 
tom. To  be  sick  to  death  (say  the  modern  phy- 
sicians) is  an  excellent  symptom.  When  a  patient  is 
sei-sible  of  his  pain,  'tis  half  a  cure.  Pray,  sir,  of 
what  are  you  sick  ? 

Denn.  Of  every  thing,  of  every  thing;  I  am  sick 
of  the  sentimeniis,  of  the  diction,  of  the  protasis,  of 
the  epitasis,  and  the  catastrophe. — Alas,  what  is  be- 
come of  the  drama,  the  drama  ? 

Old  Wom.  The  dram,  sir  ?  Mr.  Lintot  drank 
up  all  the  gin  just  now  j  but  Vll  go  fetch  more  pre- 
sently. 

Denn.  O  shameful  want !  scandalous  omission  1 
By  all  the  immortals,  here  is  no  prnp^tia,  no  change 
of  fortune  in  the  tragedy !  Z no  change  at  all  1 

Old  Wom.  Pray,  good  sir,  be  not  angry  ^  Til 
fetch  change. 

Dr.  Hold  your  peace,  woman  j  his  fit  increases ; 
good  Mr.  Lintot,  hold  him. 

Mr.  Lintot.  Plague  on't !  I  am  damnably  afraid 
they  are  in  the  right  of  it,  and  he  is  mad  in  earnest. 
If  he  should  be  really  mad,  who  the  devil  will  buy 
the  Remarks  ? 

[Here  Mr.  Lintot  scratched  his  head.] 

Dr.  Sir,  I  shall  order  you.  the  cold  badi  to- 
morrow.  Mr.   Lintot,  you  are  a   sensible  man  3 

pray  send  for  Mr.  Verdier's  servant,  and,  as  you 
are  a  friend  to  the  patient,  be  so  kind  as  to  stay  this 
evening,  while  he  is  cupped  on  the  head.  The  symp- 
toms of  his  madness  seem  to  be  desperate  j  for  Avicen 

says 
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says,  that  if  learning  be  mixed  with  the  brain,  that 
is  not  of  a  contexture  fit  to  receive  it,  the  brain  fer- 
ments, till  it  be  totally  exhausted.  We  must  eradi- 
cate these  undigested  ideas  out  of  the  pericraniumy 
and  reduce  the  patient  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
himself. 

Denn.  Caitiffs,  stand  off!  unhand  me,  miscre- 
ants !  Is  the  man,  whose  whole  endeavours  are  to 
bring  the  town  to  reason,  mad  ?  Is  the  man  who 
settles  poetry  on  the  basis  of  antiquity,  mad  ?  Dares 
any  one  assert,  there  is  a  peripetia  in  that  vile  piece, 
that's  foisted  upon  the  town  for  a  dramatick  poem  ^ 
That  man  is  mad,  the  town  is  mad,  the  world  is 
mad.  See  Longinus  in  my  right  hand,  and  Aristotle 
in  my  left ;  I  am  the  only  man  among  the  moderns, 
that  support  them.  Am  I  to  be  assassinated  i  and 
^hall  a  bookseller,  who  has  lived  upon  my  labours, 
take  away  that  life  to  which  he  owes  his  support  ? 

Gent.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  I  apprehend  you 
not.  I  must  not  see  my  friend  ill  treated  ;  he  is  no 
more  affected  with  lunacy  than  myself:  I  am  also  of 

the  same  opinion,  as  to  the  peripetia, Sir,  by  the 

gravity  of  your  countenance  and  habit,  I  should  con- 
ceive you  to  be  a  graduate  physician ;  but,  by  your 
indecent  and  boisterous  treatment  of  this  man  of  learn- 
ing, I  perceive  you  are  a  violent  sort  of  person,  I  am 
loth  to  say  quack,  who,  rather  than  his  drugs  should 
lie  upon  his  own  hands,  would  get  rid  of  them  by 
cramming  them  into  the  mouths  of  others :  the  gen- 
tleman is  of  good  condidon,  sound  intellectuals,  and 
unerring  judgment :  I  beg  you  v/ill  nor  oblige  me  to 
resent  these  proceedings. 

THESE 
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THESE  were  ail  the  words  that  passed  among  us 
at  this  time  ;  nor  was  there  need  for  more  y  it  being 
necessary  we  should  make  use  of  force  in  tht  cure  of 
my  patient. 

I  priva.ely  whispered  the  old  woman  to  go  to  Mr. 
Verdier's  in  Long-Acre,  with  orders  to  come  imme- 
diately with  cupping  glasses  :  in  the  mean  time,  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lintot,  we  locked  his  friend  into 
a  closet,  who,  it  is  plain  from  his  last  speech,  was 
lilcewise  touched  in  his  intellects  i  after  which  we  bound 
our  lunarick  hand  and  foot  down  to  the  bedstead,  where 
he  con  inued  in  violent  ravings,  notwithstanding  the 
most  tender  expressions  we  could  use  to  persuade  him 
to  submit  to  the  operation,  till  the  servant  of  Verdier 
arrived.  He  had  no  sooner  clapped  half  a  dozen 
cupping-glasses  on  his  head,  and  behind  his  ears, 
but  the  gentleman  abovementioned  bursting  open  the 
clo:et,  ran  furiously  upon  us,  cut  Mr.  Dennis's  ban- 
dages, and  let  drive  at  us  with  a  vast  folio,  which 
sorely  bruised  the  shin  of  Mr.  Lintot ;  Mr.  John 
Dennis  also,  starting  up  with  the  cupping-glasses  on 
his  head,  seized  another  folio,  and  with  the  same 
dangerously  wounded  me  in  the  scull,  just  above  my 
right  temple.  The  truth  of  this  fact  Mr.  Verdier's 
servant  is  ready  to  attest  upon  oath,  who,  taking  an 
'exact  survey  of  the  volumes,  found  that,  which  wound- 
ed my  head,  to  be  Gruterus's  Lampas  Critica :  and 
that,  which  broke  Mr.  Lintot's  shin,  was  Scaliger's 
Poetices.  After  this,  Mr.  John  Dennis,  strength- 
ened at  once  by  rage  and  madness,  snatched  up  a 
peruke-block  that  stood  by  the  bedside,  and  wielded 
it  round  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  he  broke  three 
of  the  cupping-glasses  from  the  crown  of  his  head,  so 

that 
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that  much  blood  trickled  down   his   visage. He 

looked  so  ghastly,  and  his  passion  was  grown  to  such 
a  prodigious  height,  that  myself,  Mr.  Lintot,  and 
Verdier's  servant,  v/ere  obliged  to  leave  the  room  in 
all  the  expedidon  imaginable. 

I  took  Mr.  Lintot  home  with  me,  in  order  to  have 
our  wounds  dressed,  and  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  of 
enterinf>-  into  discouise  with  him  about  the  madness  of 

o 

tliis  person,  of  whom  he  gave  me  the  following  re- 
markable relation : 

That  on  the  17th  of  May,  17 12,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  Mr.  John 
Dennis  entered  into  his  shop,  and,  opening  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Spectator,  in  the  large  paper,  did 
suddenly,  v/iihout  the  least  provocadon,  tear  out  that 
of  No. ,  where  the  author  treats  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, and  cast  it  into  the  street.  That  the  said  Mr. 
John  Dennis,  on  the  27th  of  March,  17 12,  finding 
on  t\\Q  said  Mr.  Lincot's  counter  a  book  called  An 
Essay  on  Crincism,  just  then  published,  he  read  a 
page  or  two  with  much  frowning,  till,  coming  to 
these  two  lines, 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
'I'urn'd  criticks  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last — 

he  flung  down  the  book  in  a  terrible  fury,  and  cried 
out,  "  By  G-d  he  means  me." 

That,  being  in  his  company  on  a  certain  time, 
when  Shakspeare  was  mentioned  as  of  a  contrary 
opinion  to  Mr.  Dennis,  he  swore  the  said  Shakspeare 
was  a  rascal,  with  other  defamatory  expressions, 
which  gave  Mr.  Lintot  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  said 
Shakspeare. 

Thar, 
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That,  about  two  monrhs  since,  he  came  again 
into  the  shop,  and  cast  several  suspicious  looks  on  a 
gentleman  that  stood  by  him,  afcer  which  he  desired 
some  information  concerning  that  person.  He  was 
no  sooner  acquainted,  that  the  gentleman  was  a  new 
author,  and  that  his  first  piece  was  to  be  published  in 
a  few  days,  but  he  drew  his  sword  upon  him,  and,  had 
not  my  servant  luckily  caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  1 
might  have  lost  one  author  upon  the  spot,  and  ano- 
ther the  next  sessions. 

Upon  recoUecdng  all  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Lin- 
tot  was  entirely  of  opinion,  that  he  had  been  mad  for 
some  time ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  this  whole  narrative 
must  sufficiently  convince  the  world  of  the  excess  of 
his  frenzy.  It  now  remains,  that  I  give  the  reasons 
which  obliged  me,  in  my  own  vindication,  to  publish 
this  whole  unfortunate  transaction. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  John  Dennis  had  industri- 
ously caused  to  be  reported,  that  1  entered  into  his 
room  "oi  et  armis,  either  out  of  a  design  to  deprive  him 
of  his  life,  or  of  a  new  play  called  Coriolanus,  which 
he  has  had  ready  for  the  stage  these  four  years. 

Secondly,  he  lias  given  out,  about  Fleet  street  and 
the  Temple,  that  I  v/as  an  accomplice  with  his  book- 
seller, who  visited  him  with  intent  to  take  away  divers 
valuable  manuscripts,  without  paying  him  copy- 
money. 

Thirdly,  he  Lold  others,  that  I  am  no  graduate 
physician,  and  that  he  had  seen  me  upon  a  mounte- 
bank stage  in  Moorfields,  when  he  had  lodging  in 
the  college  there. 

Fourthly,  Knowing  that  I  had  much  practice  in 
the  city,  he  reported  at  the  royal  exchange,  custom- 
house, and  other  places  adjacent,  that  I  was  a  foreign 

spy, 
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Spy,  employed  by  the  French  king  to  convey  him 
into  France ;  that  I  bound  him  hand  and  foot  -,  and 
that,  if  his  friend  had  not  burst  from  liis  confinement 
to  his  relief,  he  had  been  at  this  hour  in  the  Eastiile. 

All  which  several  assertions  of  his  are  so  very  ex- 
travagant, as  well  as  inconsistent,  that  I  appeal  to 
all  mankind,  whether  this  person  be  not  out  of  his 
senses.  I  shall  not  decline  giving  and  producing  far- 
ther proofs  of  this  truth  in  open  court,  if  he  drives 
the  matter  so  far.  In  the  mean  time  1  heartily  for- 
give him,  and  pray  that  the  Lord  may  restore  him  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  understanding  :  so  wisheth, 
as  becometh  a  Christian, 

ROBERT  NORRIS,  M.  D. 

From  my  house  on  Snow-hill, 
July  the  3cth,   17 13. 

God  save  the  Queen, 
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OF    A    HORRID    AND    BARBAROUS 

REVENGE    BY    POISON, 

ON    THE    BODY    OF 

MR.  EDiMUND  CURLL, 

BOOKSELLER  j 

WITH    A    FAITHFUL    COPY    OF    HIS 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 

PUBLISHED     BY     AN     EYEWITNESS. 


JrllSTORY  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  many  sa- 
tirical authors,  who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  revenge, 
but  not  of  any  booksellers,  that  I  know  of,  except  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  the  following  paper  -,  I  mean 
Mr.  Edmund  Curll,  at  the  Bible  and  Dial  in  Fleet 
street,  who  was  yesterday  poisoned  by  Mr.  Pope, 
after  having  lived  many  years  an  instance  of  the  mild 
temper  of  the  British  nation. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  said  Mr.  Edmund 
Curll  on  Monday  the  26th  instant  published  a  sati- 
rical piece,  entitled  Court  Poems,  in  the  preface 
whereof  they  were  attributed  to  a  lady  of  quality,  Mr. 
Pope,    or  Mr.   Gay;    by  which  indiscreet   method, 

though 
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though  he  had  escaped  one  revenge;,  diere  were  still 
two  behind  in  reserve. 

Now  on  die  Wednesday  ensuing,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  Mr.  I  jntot  a  neighbouring 
bookseller  desired  a  conference  with  Mr.  Curll  about 
setding  a  dtlepage,  inviting  him  at  the  same  time 
to  take  a  whet  together.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  not  the 
only  instance  how  persons  of  bright  parts  may  be 
carried  away  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  found 
means  to  convey  himself  into  the  same  room  under 
pretence  of  business  with  Mr.  Lintot,  who,  it  seems, 
is  the  printer  of  his  Homer.  This  gendeman  with  a 
seeming  coolness  reprimanded  Mr.  Curll  for  wrong- 
fully ascribing  to  him  the  aforesaid  poems  :  he  excused 
himself  by  declaring,  that  one  of  his  authors  (Mr. 
Oldmixon  by  name)  gave  the  copies  to  the  press,  and 
wrote  the  preface.  Upon  this  Mr.  Po[  e,  being  to 
all  appearance  reconciled,  very  civilly  drank  a  glass  of 
sack  to  Mr.  Curll,  which  he  as  civilly  pledged  -,  and 
though  the  liquor  in  colour  and  taste  differed  not  from 
common  sack,  yet  was  it  plain  by  the  pangs  this  un- 
happy stanoner  felt  soon  after,  that  some  poisonous 
drug  had  been  secretly  infused  therein. 

About  eleven  o'clock  he  went  home,  where  his 
wife  observing  his  colour  change,  said,  "  Are  you  not 
"  sick,  my  dear  ?"'  He  replied,  "  Bloody  sick  i"  and 
incontinently  fell  a  vomiting  and  straining  in  an  un- 
common and  unnatural  manner,  the  contents  of  his 
vomidng  being  as  green  as  grass.  His  wife  had  been 
just  reading  a  book  of  her  husband's  printing  concern- 
ing Jane  Whenham,  the  famous  witch  of  Hertford,  and 
her  mind  misgave  her,  that  he  was  bewitdied  ;  but  he 
soon  let  her  know,  that  he  suspected  poison,  and 
recounted  to  her,  between  the  intervals  of  his  yawn- 

Y  2  ings 
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ings  and  retchings,  every  circumstance  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Lintot  in  the  mean  time  coming  in,  was  ex- 
tremely affrighted  at  the  sudden  alteration  he  ob- 
served in  him  :  "  Brother  Curll/*  says  he,  "  I  fear  you 
"  have  got  the  vomiting  distemper  i  which  I  have 
"  heard,  kills  in  half  an  hour.  This  comes  from  your 
"  not  following  my  advice,  to  drink  old  hock  in  a 
"  morning  as  I  do,  and  abstain  from  sack."  Mr. 
Curll  replied  in  a  moving  tone,  "  Your  author's  sack, 
"  I  fear,  has  done  my  business.'*  "  Z — ds,"  says 
Mr.  Lintot,  "  my  author  ! — Why  did  not  you  drink 
"  old  hock  ?"  Notwidistanding  which  rough  re- 
monstrance, he  did  in  the  most  friendly  manner  press 
him  to  take  warm  water;  but  Mr.  Curll  did  with 
great  obstinacy  refuse  it :  which  made  Mr.  Lintot 
infer,  that  he  chose  to  die,  as  thinking  to  recover 
greater  damages. 

All  this  time  the  symptoms  increased  violendy, 
with  acute  pains  in  the  lower  belly.  "  Brother  Lin- 
"  tot,"  says  he,  ''  I  perceive  my  last  hour  approach- 
"  ing ;  do  me  the  friendly  office  to  call  my  partner, 
"  Mr.  Pembcrton,  that  we  may  settle  our  worldly 
"  affairs."  Mr  Lintot,  like  a  kind  neighbour,  was 
hastening  out  of  the  room,  while  Mr.  Curll  raved 
aloud  in  this  manner :  "  If  I  survive  this,  I  will  be 
*^  revenged  on  Tonson ;  it  was  he  first  detected  me 
"  as  the  printer  of  these  poems,  and  I  will  reprint 
"  these  very  poems  in  his  name."  His  wife  admo- 
nished him  not  to  think  of  revenge,  but  to  take  care 
of  his  stock  and  his  soul:  and  in  the  same  instant 
Mr.  Lintot,  who::e  goodness  can  never  be  enough 
applauded,  returned  with  Mr.  Pemberton.  After 
some  tears  jointly  shed  by  these  humane  booksellers,. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Cuill  being,  as  he  said,  in  his  perfect  senses,  though 
in  great  bodily  pain,  immediately  proceeded  to  make 
a  verbal  will,  Mrs.  Curll  having  first  put  on  his  night- 
cap, in  the  folio v/ing  manner  : 

GENTLEMEN,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  sincerely 
pray  forgiveness  for  those  indirect  methods  I  have 
pursued  in  inventing  new  titles  to  old  books,  putting 
authors  names  to  things  they  never  saw,  publishing 
private  quarrels  for  publick  entertainment ;  all  which 
I  hope  will  be  pardoned,  as  being  done  to  get  an 
honest  livelihood. 

I  do  also  heartily  beg  pardon  of  all  persons  of  ho- 
nour, lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  gentry,  burgesses, 
and  commonalty,  to  whose  abuse  I  have  any  or  every 
way  contributed  by  my  publications :  particularly, 
I  hope  it  will  be  considered,  that  if  I  have  vilified  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  I  have  likev>7ise  as- 
persed the  late  duke  of  Ormond  -,  if  I  have  abused  the 
honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  I  have  also  libelled  the  lord 
Bolingbroke :  so  that  I  have  preserved  that  equality 
and  impartiality,  which  becomes  an  honest  man  in 
times  of  faction  and  division. 

I  call  my  conscience  to  witness,  that  many  of  these 
things,  which  m.ay  seem  malicious,  were  done  out  of 
charity ;  I  having  made  it  v/holly  my  business  to  print 
for  poor  disconsolate  authors,  whom  all  other  book- 
sellers refuse.  Only  God  bless  sir  Richard  Blackmore ! 
you  know  he  takes  no  copy-money. 

The  second  collection  of  poems,  which  I  ground- 
lessly  called  Mr.  Prior's,  will  sell  for  nothing,  and 
has  not  yet  paid  the  charge  of  the  advertisements, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  publish  against  him :  there- 
fore you  may  as  well  suppress  the  edition,  and  beg 

Y   2  that 
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that  gentleman's  pardon  in  the  name  of  a  dying 
Christian. 

The  French  Cato,  with  the  criticisms  showing  how 
superiour  it  is  to  Mr.  Addison's  (which  I  wickedly- 
ascribed  to  ihadam  Dacier;  may  be  suppressed  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  being  damnably  translated. 

I  protest  I  have  no  animosity  to  Mr.  Rowe,  having 
printed  part  of  Callip^dia,  and  an  incorrect  edition  of 
his  poems  without  his  leave  in  quarto.  Mr.  Gildon's 
Rehearsal,  or  Bays  the  younger,  did  more  harm  to 
me  than  to  Mr.  Rowe  -,  though  upon  the  faith  of  an 
honest  man,  I  paid  him  double  for  abusing  both  him 
and  Mr.  Pope. 

Heaven  pardon  me  for  publishing  the  Trials  of 
Sodomy  in  an  Elzevir  letter !  but  I  humbly  hope, 
my  printing  sir  Richard  Blackmore's  Essays  will  atone 
for  them.  I  beg  that  you  will  take  what  remains  of 
these  last  (which  is  near  the  whole  impression, 
presents  excepted)  and  let  my  poor  widow,  have  in 
exchange  the  sole  property  of  the  copy  of  madam 
Mascranny. 

[Here  Mr.  Pemberton  interrupted,  and  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  this  article,  about  which  some 
dispute  might  have  arisen  unbecoming  a  dying  per- 
son, if  Mr.  Lintot  had  not  interposed,  and  Mr.  Curll 
vomited.] 

[What  this  poor  unfortunate  man  spoke  afterward, 
was  so  indistinct,  and  in  such  broken  accents  (being 
perpetually  interrupted  by  vomitings)  that  the  reader 
is  entreated  to  excuse  the  confusion  and  imperfection 
of  this  account.] 

Dear 
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Dear  Mr.  Pemberton,  I  beg  you  to  beware  of  the 
indictment  at  Hick's  Hall  for  publishing  Rochester's 
bawdy  Poems ;  that  copy  will  otherwise  be  my  best 
legacy  to  my  dear  wife,  and  helpless  child. 

The  Case  of  Impotence  was  my  be^c  support  all 
the  last  long  vacation. 

[In  this  last  paragraph  Mr.  Curll's  voice  grew 
more  free,  for  his  vomitings  abated  upon  his  de- 
jections, and  he  spoke  what  follows  from  his  close- 
stool.] 

For  the  copies  of  noblemen's  and  bishops  Last  Wills 
and  Testaments,  I  solemnly  declare,  I  printed  them 
not  with  any  purpose  of  defamation :  but  merely  as 
1  thought  those  copies  lawfully  purchased  from  Doc- 
tors Commons,  at  one  shilling  apiece.  Our  trade  in 
wills  turning  to  small  account,  we  m.ay  divide  them 
blindfold. 

For  Mr.  Manwaring's  Life  I  ask  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
pardon :  neither  his  nor  my  lord  Halifax's  lives, 
though  they  were  of  service  to  their  country,  were  of 
any  to  me :  but  I  was  resolved,  since  I  could  not 
print  their  works  while  they  lived,  to  print  their  lives 
after  diey  were  dead. 

While  he  was  speaking  these  words  Mr.  Oidmixon 
entered,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Oidmixon,"  said  poor  Mr. 
Curll,  ^'  to  v/hat  a  condition  have  your  works  re- 
'^  duced  me  !  I  die  a  m.artyr  to  that  unlucky  preface. 
"  However,  in  these  my  last  moments  I  will  be  just 
"  to  all  m.en ;  you  shall  have  your  third  share  of  the 
"  Court  Poems,  as  was  stipulated.  When  I  am  dead, 
"  where  will  you  find  another  bookseller  ?  Your  Pro- 
"  testant  Packet  might  have  supported  you,  had  you 
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"  writ  a  little  less  scurrilously  i  there  is  a  mean  in  all 
"  things." 

Here  Mr.  Lintot  interrupted,  "  Why  not  find 
"  another  bookseller,  brother  Curll  ?"  and  then  took 
Mf.  Oldinixon  aside  and  v/hispered  him  :  "  Sir,  as 
"  soon  as  Curll  is  dead,  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with 
"  you  over  a  pint  at  the  Devil.'* 

Mr.  Curll  now  turning  to  Mr.  Pemberton,  told 
him,  he  had  several  taking  titlepagcs,  that  only 
wanted  treatises  to  be  wrote  to  them  -,  and  earnestly 
desired,  that  when  they  were  written,  his  heirs  might 
have  some  share  of  the  profit  of  them. 

After  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  into  horrible  gripings, 
upon  which  Mr.  Lintot  advised  him  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  desired  his  wife  to  step  into  the 
shop  for  a  Common  Prayer-book,  and  read  it  by  the 
help  of  a  candle  without  hesitation.  He  closed  the 
book,  fetched  a  groan,  and  recommended  to  Mrs. 
Curll  to  give  forty  shillings  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  a  week's  wages  advance  to  each 
of  his  gentlemen-authors,  with  some  small  gratuity  ia 
particular  to  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

The  poor  man  continued  for  some  hours  vv^ith  all 
his  disconsolate  family  about  him  in  tears,  expecting 
his  final  dissolution  -,  when  of  a  sudden  he  was  sur- 
prisingly relieved  by  a  plentiful  fetid  stool,  which 
obliged  them  all  to  retire  out  of  the  room.  Not- 
withstanding, it  is  judged  by  sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
that  the  poison  is  still  latent  in  his  body,  and  will 
infallibly  destroy  him  by  slow  degrees  in  less  than 
a  month.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  other  enemies  of 
this  wretched  stationer  will  not  farther  pursue  their 
revenge,  or  shorten  this  short  period  of  his  miserable 
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1  HE  publick  is  already  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Curll's  empoisonment  by  a  faidiful,  diough 
unpolite  historian  of  Grub  street.  I  am  but  the  con- 
dnuer  of  his  history  ^  yet  I  hope  a  due  disdncdon  will 
be  rnade  betw^een  an  undignified  scribbler  of  a  sheet 
and  a  halfj  and  the  audior  of  a  threepenny  stitched 
book,  like  myself 

"  Vv^it,'*  says  sir  Richard  Blackmore  *,  "  proceeds 
"  from  a  concurrence  of  regular  and  exalted  ferments, 
'^  and  an  affluence  of  animal  spirits  rectified  and  re- 

•  Blackmore's  Essays,  vol.  ii. 

"  fined 
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*'  fined  to  a  degree  of  purity."  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  ingenious  particles  rise  with  the  vital  liquor, 
they  produce  an  abstraction  of  the  rational  part  of  the 
soul,  which  we  commonly  call  madness.  The  verity 
of  this  hypothesis  is  justified  by  the  symptoms,  with 
which  the  unfortunate  Edmund  Curll  bookseller  has 
been  afHicted,  ever  since  his  swallowing  the  poison  at 
the  Swan  tavern  in  Fleet  street.  For  though  the 
neck  of  his  retort,  which  carries  up  the  animal  spirits 
to  the  head,  is  of  an  extraordinary  length  ;  yet  the  said 
animal  spirits  rise  muddy,  being  contaminated  with  the 
inflammable  particles  of  this  uncommon  poison. 

The  symptoms  of  his  departure  from  his  usual 
temper  of  mind  were  at  first  only  speaking  civilly  to 
his  customiers,  singeing  a  pig  with  a  new  purchased 
libel,  and  refusing  tv/o-and-nine-pence  for  sir  Richard 
Blackmore's  Essays. 

As  the  poor  man's  frenzy  increased,  he  began 
to  void  his  excrements  in  his  bed,  read  Rochester's 
bawdy  Poems  to  his  wife,  gave  Oldmixon  a  slap  on 
the  chops,  and  would  have  kissed  Mr.  Pemberton's 
a —  by  violence. 

But  at  last  he  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  would 
dine  upon  nothing  but  copper-plates,  took  a  clyster 
for  a  whipt  syllabub,  and  made  Mr.  Lintot  eat  a  sup- 
pository for  a  radish  Vv^ith  bread  and  butter. 

We  leave  it  to  every  tender  wife  to  imagine,  how 
sorely  all  this  afBicted  poor  Mrs.  Curll :  at  first  she 
privately  put  a  bill  into  several  churches,  desiring 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  a  wretched  sta- 
tioner distempered  in  mind.  But  when  she  was  sadly 
convinced,  that  his  misfortune  was  publick  to  all  the 
world,  she  v/rit  the  following  letter  to  her  good  neigh- 
bour Mr.  Lintot. 

A  true 
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A  true  Copy  of  Mrs.  Curll's  Letter  to  Mr.  Lin  tot. 

"  WORTHY    MR.    LINTOT, 

"  YOU  and  all  the  neighbours  know  too  well  the 
"  frenzy,  with  which  my  poor  man  is  visited.  I  never 
"  perceived  he  was  out  of  himself,  till  diat  melancholy 
"  day,  that  he  thought  he  was  poisoned  in  a  glass  of 
"  sack  ;  upon  this  he  ran  vomiting  all  over  the  house, 
"  nay,  in  the  new- washed  dining-room.  Alas !  this 
"  is  the  greatest  adversity,  that  ever  befcl  my  poor 
^*  man,  since  he  lost  one  testicle  at  school  by  tlie  bite 
"  of  a  black  boar.  Good  Lord  !  if  he  should  die, 
"  where  should  I  dispose  of  the  stock  ?  unless  Mr. 
"  Pemberton  or  you  would  help  a  distressed  widow  : 
*'  for  God  knows,  he  never  published  any  books  that 
"  lasted  above  a  week,  so  that  if  we  wanted  daily 
^'  books,  we  wanted  daily  bread.  I  can  write  no 
^^  more,  for  1  hear  the  rap  of  Mr.  Curll's  ivory-headed 

"  cane  upon  the  counter. Pray  recommend  me  to 

"  your  pastrycook,  who  furnishes  you  yearly  with 
"  tarts  in  exchange  for  your  paper,  for  Mr.  Curll  has 
"  disobliged  ours  since  his  fits  came  upon  him  i— 
"  before  that,  we  generally  lived  upon  baked  meats.— 
"  He  is  coming  in,  and  I  have  but  just  time  to  put 
"  his  son  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  of  mischief:  so 
^'  wishing  you  a  merry  Easter,  I  remain  your 

"  Most  humble  servant, 

"  C.  CURLL." 

"  P.  S.     As  to  the  report  of  my  poor  husband's 

^^  stealing  o'calf,  it  is  really  groundless,  for  he  always 

f'  binds  in  sheep," 

But 
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But  return  we  to  Mr.  Cuill,  wl-o  all  Wednesday 
continued  outrageously  mad.  On  Thursday  he  had 
a  lucid  interval,  that  enabled  him  to  send  a  general 
summons  to  all  his  authors.  There  was  but  one 
porter,  who  could  perform  this  office,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  follov/ing  bill  of  directions,  where  to  find 
them.  This  bill,  together  with  Mrs.  Curli's  original 
letter,  lie  at  Mr.  Lintot's  shop  to  be  perused  by  the 
curious. 

Instructions  to  a   Porter  hov/  to  find  Mr.  Curll^s 
Authors. 

'•  AT  a  tallow-chandler's  in  Petty  France,  half  way 
"  under  the  blind  arch :  ask  for  the  historian. 

"  At  the  Bedstead  and  Bolster,  a  musick-house  in 
*^  Moorfields,  two  translators  in  a  bed  together. 

"  At  the  Hercules  and  Still  in  Vinegar  yard,  a 
"  schoolmaster  with  carbuncles  on  his  nose. 

"  At  a  blacksmith^s  shop  in  the  Friers,  a  pindarick 
"  writer  in  red  stockings. 

"  In  the  Calendar-mill-room  at  Exeter- change,  a 
"  composer  of  meditations. 

"  xlt  the  three  Tobacco-pipes  in  Dog  and  Bitch 
"  yard,  one  that  has  been  a  parson,  he  wears  a  .blue 
*'  camblet  coat  trimmed  with  black :  my  best  writer 
**■  against  revealed  religion. 

"  At  Mr.  Summers,  a  thief  catcher's,  In  Lewkner's 
^*  lane,  the  man  who  wrote  against  the  impiety  of 
"  Mr.  Rowe's  plays. 

*^  At  the  Farthing-pye-house  in  Tooting  fields, 
"  the  young  man,  who  is  writing  my  new  pastorals. 

"  At  the  laundress's,  at  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in 
"  Cursitor's  alley,  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  the  audior 

of 
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"  of  my  Church  History, — if  his  flux  be  over— you 
"  may  also  speak  to  the  gentleman,  who  lies  by  himi 
"  in  the  flock  bed,  my  index-maker. 

"  The  cook's  wife  *  in  Buckingham  court ;  bid 
*'  her  bring  along  with  her  the  similes,  that  were  lent 
"  her  for  her  next  new  play. 

*^  Call  at  Budge  row  for  the  gentleman,  you  used 
"  to  go  to  in  the  cockloft  -,  I  have  taken  away  the 
"  ladder,  but  his  landlady  has  it  in  keeping. 

"  I  don't  much  care  if  you  ask  at  the  Mint  for  the 
'^  old  beetlebrowed  critick,  and  the  purblind  poet  ac 
"  the  alley  over  against  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  But 
*^'  this  as  you  have  time." 

All  these  gentlemen  appeared  at  the  hour  appointed 
in  Mr.  Curli's  dining-room,  two  excepted  ^  one  of 
whom  v/as  the  gendeman  in  the  cockloft,  hjs  land- 
lady being  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum  taken  down  ;  the  other  happened  to  be  too  closely 
watclied  by  the  bailiffs. 

They  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  but  all  of  them 
lliowed  in  their  behaviour  some  suspicion  of  each 
other ;  some  turning  away  their  heads  with  an  air  of 
contempt :  others  squindng  with  a  leer,  that  showed 
at  once  fear  and  indignation,  each  with  a  haggard  ab- 
stracted mien,  the  lively  picture  of  scorn,  solitude, 
and  short  commons.  So  when  a  keeper  feeds  his 
hungry  charge  of  vultures,  panthers,  and  of  Libyan 
leopards,  each  eyes  his  fellow  with  a  fiery  glare  :  liigh 
hung,  the  bloody  liver  tempts  their  maw.  Or  as  a 
housewife  stands  before  her  pales,  surrounded  by  her 
geese ;  they  fight,  they  hiss,  they  cackle,  beat  their 
wings,  and  dov/n  is  scattered  as  the  winter's  snow,  for 

*  Mrs.  Centllvre. 

a  poor 
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a  poor  grain  of  oat,  or  taie,  or  barley.  Such  looks 
shot  through  the  room  transverse,  oblique,  direct  j 
such  was  the  stir  and  din,  till  Curll  thus  spoke  (but 
without  rising  from  his  closestool :) 

"  Whores  and  authors  must  be  paid  beforehand  to 
"  put  them  in  good  humour;  therefore  here  is  half  a 
"  crown  apiece  for  you  to  drink  your  own  healths, 
^'  and  confusion  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  all  other  success- 
"  ful  writers. 

"  Ah  gentlemen  !  what  have  I  not  done,  what 
"  have  1  not  suffered,  rather  than  the  world  should 
"  be  deprived  of  your  lucubrations ;  I  have  taken 
"  involuntary  purges,  I  have  been  vomited,  three 
"  tim.es  have  I  been  caned,  once  was  I  hunted,  twice 
"  was  my  head  broke  by  a  grenadier,  twice  was  I 
"  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  I  have  had  boxes  on  the  ear, 
*^  slaps  on  the  chops ;   I  have  been  frighted,  pumped, 

"  kicked,  slandered,  and  beshitten. 1  hope,  gen- 

*^  tlemen,  you  are  all  convinced,  that  this  author  of 
"  Mr.  Lintot's  could  mean  nothing  else  but  starving 
*^  you,  by  poisoning  mie.  It  remains  for  us  to  con- 
"^ult  the  best  and  speediest  method  of  revenge." 

He  had  scarce  done  speaking,  but  the  historian 
proposed  a  history  of  his  life.  The  Exeter-exchange- 
gentlemen  was  for  penning  articles  of  his  fiith.  Some 
pretty  smart  pindarick,  says  the  red-stocking  poet, 
would  effectually  do  his  business.  But  the  index- 
maker  said,  there  was  nothing  like  an  index  to  his 
Homer. 

After  several  debates,  they  came  to  the  following 
resolutions  : 

"  Resolved,  That  every  member  of  this  society, 
"  according  to  his  several  abilities,  shall  contribute 

"  some 
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"  some    way    or    other   to   the   defamation   of  Mr. 
"  Pope. 

"  Resolved,  That  tov/ard  the  libelUng  of  the  said 
"  Pope,  there  be  a  sum  employed  not  exceeding  six 
"  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  nine-pence  (not  in- 
"  eluding  advertisements.) 

"  Resolved,  that  Mr.  Dennis  make  an  affidavit 
"  before  Mr.  justice  Tully,  that  in  Mr.  Pope's  Homer 
"  there  are  several  passages  contrary  to  the  established 
*'  rules  of  our  sublime. 

"  Resolved,  That  he  has  on  purpose,  in  several 
*^  passages,  perverted  the  true  ancient  heathen  sense 
^^  of  Homer,  for  the  more  effectual  propagation  of 
^*^  the  popish  religion. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  prindng  of  Homer's  Battles 
"  at  this  juncture  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  dis- 
*^  turbances  of  this  kingdom. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Barnivek  *'  be  invited  to  be 
"  a  micmber  of  this  society,  in  order  to  m^ake  farther 
"  discoveries. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  number  of  efFecdve  erratas  be 
"  raised  out  of  Pope's  Homer  (not  exceeding  1746^ 
"  and  that  every  gendeman,  who  shall  send  in  one 
"  errour,  for  his  encouragement  shall  have  the  whole 
"  works  of  this  society  gratis, 

*^  Resolved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shillings 
*^  and  sixpence  be  distributed  among  the  members  of 
'^  the  society  for  coffee  and  tobacco,  in  order  to 
"  enable  them  the  more  effectually  to  defame  him  in 
"  coffeehouses. 

*  The  Key  to  the  Lock,  a  pamphlet  written  by  M:-.  Pope,  in 
which  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  with  great  £o;cmniry  proved  to 
be  a  political  libel,  was  published  in  the  name  of  Esdras  Barni- 
velt,  apothecary. 

"  Resolved, 
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"  Resolved,  That  toward  the  farther  lessening  thd: 
"  character  of  the  said  Pope,  some  persons  be  de- 
*'  piited  to  abuse  him  at  ladies  tea-tables,  and  that  in 
*^  consideration  our  authors  are  not  well  dressed  enough, 
"  Mr.  C— y  and  Mr.  Ke — 1  be  deputed  for  that 
''  service. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  ballad  be  made  against  Mr. 
"Pope,  and  that  Mr.  Oldmixon  *,  Mr.  Gildonf, 
"  and  Mrs.  Centlivre  J,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
"  same. 

"  Resolved,  That  above  all,  some  effectual  ways 
*^  and  means  be  found  to  increase  the  joint  stock  of 
^'  the  reputation  of  this  society,  which  at  present  is 
"  exceeding  low,  and  to  give  their  works  the  greater 
*'  currency ;  whether  by  raising  the  denomination  of 
"  the  said  works  by  counterfeit  titlepages,  or  mixing 
*'  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fine  metal  of  other  authors 
"  with  the  alloy  of  this  society. 

"  Resolved,  that  no  member  of  this  society  for 
*'  the  future  mix  stout  in  his  ale  in  a  morning,  and  that 
"  Mr.  B remove  from  the  Hercules  and  Still. 

"  Resolved,  that  all  our  members  (except  the 
"  cook's  wife)  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
"  of  the  vivifying  drops,  or  Byfield's  sal  volatile. 

*  Oldmixon  was  all  his  life  a  party  writer  for  hire  :  and  after 
having  falsified  Daniel's  Chronicle  in  many  places,  he  charged 
three  eminent  persons  with  falsifying  lord  Clarendon's  History, 
which  was  disproved  by  Dr.  Atterbury  bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  only  survivor  of  them. 

f  Gildon,  a  writer  of  criticisms  and  libels,  who  abused  Mr. 
Pope  in  several  pamphlets  and  books  printed  by  Curll. 

X  Mrs  Susannah  Centlivre,  wife  of  Mr.  Centlivre^  yeoman  of 
the  mouth  to  his  majesty,  wrote  a  song  before  she  was  seven 
years  old,  and  many  plays  :  she  wrote  also  a  ballad  against  Mr. 
Pope's  Homer,  before  he  began  it. 

"  Resolved, 
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"  Resolved,  That  sir  Richard  Blackmore  *  be  ap- 
"  pointed  to  endow  this  society  with  a  large  quantity 
"  of  regular  and  exalted  ferments,  in  order  to  enliven 
"  their  cold  sentiments  (being  his  true  receipt  to 
"  make  wits)." 

These  resoludons  being  taken,  the  assembly  was 
ready  to  break  up,  but  they  took  so  near  a  part  in 
Mr.  Curll's  afflictions,  that  none  of  them  could  leave 
him  without  giving  him  some  advice  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  health. 

Mr.  Gildon  was  of  opinion.  That  in  order  to 
drive  a  pope  out  of  his  belly,  he  should  get  the  mum- 
my of  some  deceased  moderator  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  Scotland  to  be  taken  inwardly  as  an  effectual 
antidote  ao;ainst  andchrist ;  but  Mr.  Oldmixon  did 
conceive,  that  the  Uverofthe  person  who  administered 
the  poison,  boiled  in  broth,  would  be  a  more  certain 
cure. 

While  the  company  were  expecting  the  thanks 
of  Mr.  Curll  for  these  demonstrations  of  their  zeal, 
a  whole  pile  of  sir  Richard's  Essays  on  a  sudden  fell 
on  his  head ;  the  shock  of  which  in  an  instant  brought 
back  his  delirium.  He  immediately  rose  up,  over- 
turned the  closestool,  and  beshit  the  Essays  (which 
may  probably  occasion  a  second  edidon)  then  without 
putnng  up  his  breeches,  in  a  most  furious  tone  he 
thus  broke  out  to  his  books,  which  his  distempered 
imagination  represented  to  him  as  alive,  coming  down 
from  their  shelves  fluttering  their  leaves,  and  flapping 
their  covers  at  him. 

*  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  in  his  Essays,  vol.  ii,  p.  270,  ac- 
cused Mr.  Pope  in  very  high  and  sober  terms,  of  proplianeness 
and  immorality,  on  the  mere  report  of  Curll,  that  he  was  author 
of  a  travesty  on  the  first  psalm. 

Vol.  XVII.  Z  Now 
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Now  G—d  damn  all  folios,  quartoes,  octavoes,  and 
duodecimoes  !  ungrateful  varlers  that  you  are,  who 
Jiave  so  long  taken  up  my  house  without  paying  for 
your  lodging  1  Are  you  not  the  beggarly  brood  of 
fumbling  journeymen;  born  in  garrets  among  lice 
and   cobwebs,  nursed   up    on   gray    pease,  bullock's 

liver,  and  porters   ale  ? Was  not  the    first  light 

you  saw,  the  farthing  candle  I  paid  for  ?  Did  you  not 

come  before   your  time  into  dirty  sheets  of  brown 

paper  ?— And  have  I  not  clothed  you  in  double  royal, 

lodged  you  handsomely  on  decent  shelves,  laced  your 

backs  with  gold,  equipped  you  with  splendid  titles,  and 

sent  you  into  the  world  with  the  names  of  persons  of 

quality  ?  Must  I  be  always  plagued  with  you  ?  Why 

flutter  ye  your  leaves  and  flap  your  covers  at  me  ? 

Damn   ye  all,    ye  wolves   in  sheep's  clothing ;    rags 

ye  were,  and  to  rags  ye  shall  return.     Why  hold  you 

forth  your  texts  to  me,  ye  paltry  sermons  ? — W^hy  cry 

ye,  at  every  word  to  me,  ye    bawdy  poems?— To 

my   shop  at  Tunbridge    ye   shall  go,   by  G — ,  and 

thence  be  drawn  like  the  rest  of  your  predecessors,  bit 

by  bit,    to  the    passage-house ;    for  in    this   present 

emonon  of  my  bowels,  how  do  I  compassionate  those, 

v/ho  have  great  need,  and  nothing  to  wipe  their  breech 

with  ? 

Having  said  this,  and  at  the  same  time  recollect- 
ing that  his  own  was  yet  unwiped,  he  abated  of  his 
fury,  and  with  great  gravity  applied  to  that  function 
the  unfinished  sheets  of  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham. 
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A  STRANGE  BUT  TRUE 

RELATION 


HOW 


MR.    EDMUND     CURLL, 

OF  FLEET  STREET,   STATIONER, 

Out  of  an  extraordinary  desire  of  lucre,  went  into 
'Change  alley,  and  was  converted  from  the  Christian 
religion  by  certain  eminent  Jews  :  and  how  he  was 
circumcised  and  initiated  into  their  mysteries. 


Avarice  (as  sir  Richard,  in  the  third  page  of 
his  Essays,  has  elegantly  observed)  is  an  inordinate 
impulse  of  the  soul,  toward  the  amassing  or  heaping 
together  a  superfluity  of  wealth,  without  the  least 
regard  of  applying  it  to  its  proper  uses. 

And  how  the  mind  of  man  is  possessed  with  this 
vice,  may  be  seen  every  day  both  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  thereof  It  has  been  always  esteemed  by 
Plato,  Puffendorf,  and  Socrates,  as  the  darling  vice 
of  old  age :  but  now  our  young  men  are  turned 
usurers  and  stockjobbers ;  and,  instead  of  lusting 
after  the  real  wives  and  daughters  of  our  rich  citizens, 
they  covet  nothing  but  their  money  and  estates. 
Strange  change  of  vice  1  when  the  concupiscence  of 
youth  is  converted  into  the  covetousness  of  age,  and 
those  appetites  are  now  become  venal,  whicli  should 
be  venereal. 

z  2  In 
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In  the  first  place,  let  us  show  you  how  many  of  the 
ancient  worthies  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  have  been 
undone  and  ruined  by  this  deadly  sin  of  avarice. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  begin  with  Brutus,  that 
noble  Roman.  Does  not  /Etian  inform  us,  that  he 
received  fifty  broad  pieces  for  the  assassination  of  that 
renowned  emperor  Julius  Caesar,  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Jews,  as  sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey  did  to  the 
papists  ? 

Did  not  Themistocles  let  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
into  Carthage  for  a  sum  of  money,  where  they  barba- 
rously put  out  the  other  eye  of  the  famous  Hannibal  ? 
as  Herodotus  has  it  in  his  ninth  book  upon  the 
Roman  medals. 

Even  the  great  Cato  (as  the  late  Mr.  Addison  has 
very  well  observed)  though  otherwise  a  gentleman  of 
good  sense,  was  not  unsullied  by  this  pecuniary  con- 
tagion i  for  he  sold  Athens  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
for  a  hundred  rix-doilars,  which  in  our  money  will 
amount  to  tv/o  talents  and  thirty  sestertii,  according 
to  Mr.  Demoivre's  calculation.  See  Hesiod  in  his 
seventh  chapter  of  Feasts  and  Festivals. 

Actuated  by  the  same  diabolical  spirit  of  gain, 
Sylla  the  Roman  consul  shot  Alcibiades  the  senator 
with  a  pistol,  and  robbed  him  of  several  bank  bills 
and  'chequer  notes  to  an  immense  value ;  for  which 
he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  and  was  denied  christian 
burial.     Hence  comes  the  proverb  incidat  in  Syllam, 

To  come  near  to  our  own  times,  and  give  you  one 
modern  instance,  though  well  known  and  often  quoted 
by  historians,  viz.  Echard,  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus, 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  others.  'Tis  that,  I  mean,  of 
the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  holy  war,  who  robbed  Cleopatra  queen 

of 
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of  Egypt  of  a  diamond  necklace,  earrings,  and  a 
Tompion's  gold  watch  (which  was  given  her  by- 
Mark  Anthony)  all  these  things  were  found  in  God- 
frey's breeches  pocket,  when  he  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Damascus. 

Who  then  can  wonder,  after  so  many  great  and 
illustrious  examples,  that  Mr.  Edmund  Cuill  the  sta- 
tioner should  renounce  the  Christian  religion  for  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  barter  his  precious 
faith  for  the  filthy  prospect  of  lucre  in  the  present 
fluctuation  of  stocks  ? 

•^  It  having  been  observed  to  Mr.  Curll  by  some  of 
his  ingenious  authors  (who  I  fear  are  not  overcharged 
with  any  religion)  what  immense  sum^s  the  Jev/s  had 
got  by  bubbles  *,  i^c,  he  immediately  turned  his 
mind  from  the  business,  in  which  he  was  educated, 
but  thrived  litde,  and  resolved  to  quit  his  shop  for 
'Change  alley.  Whereupon  falling  into  company 
with  the  Jews  at  their  club  at  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
in  Cornhill,  they  began  to  tamper  wi.h  him  upon  the 
most  important  points  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
he  for  some  time  zealously,  and  like  a  good  Christian 
obsdnately  defended.  They  promised  him  Paradise, 
and  many  other  advantages  hereafter,  but  he  artfully 
insinuated,  that  he  was  more  inclinable  to  listen  to 
present  gain.  They  took  the  hint,  and  promised 
him,  that  immediately  upon  his  conversion  to  their 
persuasion  he  should  become  as  rich  as  a  Jev/. 

*  Bubble  was  a  name  given  to  all  the  extravagant  projects,  for 
which  subscriptions  were  raised,  and  negotiated  at  vast  premiums 
in  'Change  alley,  in  the  year  1720.  A  name,  which  alluded  to 
their  production  by  the  ferment  of  the  South  sea,  and  not  to 
their  splendour,  emptiness,  and  inutility  :  for  it  did  not  become 
a  name  of  reproach  in  this  case,  till  time  completed  the  meta- 
phor, and  the  bubble  broke. 

z  3  They 
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They  made  use  likewise  of  several  other  arguments  5 
to  wit, 

That  the  wisest  man  that  ever  was,  and  inasmuch 
the  richest,  beyond  all  peradventure  was  a  Jew,  vide- 
licet y  Solomon. 

That  David,  the  man  after  -God's  own  heart,  was 
a  Jew  also.  And  most  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
suspected  for  holding  the  same  doctrine. 

This  Mr.  Cuill  at  first  strenuously  denied,  for  in- 
deed he  thought  them  Roman  catholicks,  and  so  far 
was  he  from  giving  v/ay  to  their  temptations,  that  to 
convince  them  of  his  Christianity  he  called  for  a  pork 
griskin. 

They  now  promised,  if  he  would  poison  his  wife, 
and  give  up  his  griskin,  that  he  should  marry  the 
rich  Ben  Meymon's  only  daughter.  This  made  some 
impression  on  him. 

They  then  talked  to  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  he  not  understanding,  it  was  observed,  had 
very  great  weight  with  him. 

They  now,  perceiving  that  his  godliness  was  only 
gain,  desisted  from  ail  other  arguments,  and  attacked 
him  on  his  weak  side,  namely  that  of  avarice. 

Upon  which  John  Mendez  offered  him  an  eighth 
of  an  advantageous  bargain  for  the  Aposdes  creed, 
which  he  readily  and  wickedly  renounced. 

He  then  sold  the  Nine-and-thirty  Articles  for  a 
bull  *  J  but  insisted  hard  upon  black -puddings,  being 
a  great  lover  thereof. 

*  Bulls  and  bears.  He  who  sells  that  of  which  he  is  not  pos- 
sessed is  proverbially  said  "  to  sell  the  skin  before  he  has  caught 
"  the  bear.'*  It  was  the  practice  cf  stock-jobbers  in  the  year 
1720,  to  enter  into  contract  for  transferring  S.  S.  stock  at  a 
future  time  for  a  certain  price  ;  but  he  who  contracted  to  sell  had 

Joshua 
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Joshua  Pereira  engaged  to  let  him  share  with  him 
in  his  bottomry ;  upon  this  he  was  persuaded  out 
of  his  Christian  name  ;  but  he  still  adhered  to  black- 
puddings. 

Sir  Gideon  Lopez  tempted  him  with  forty  pound 
subscription  in  Ram's  bubble  ;  for  which  he  was  con- 
tent to  give  up  the  four  Evangelists,  and  he  was  now 
completed  a  perfect  Jew,  all  but  black-pudding  and 
circumcision  j  for  both  of  which  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  a  dispensation. 

But  on  the  17  th  of  March,  Mr.  Curll  (unknown  to 
his  wife)  came  to  the  tavern  aforesaid.  At  his  en- 
trance into  the  room  he  perceived  a  meagre  man  with 
a  sallow  countenance,  a  black  forky  beard,  and  long 
vestment.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  large  pair  of 
shears,  and  in  his  left  a  redhot  searing-iron.  At 
sight  of  this,  Mr.  Curll's  heart  trembled  within  him, 
and  fain  would  he  retire ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
six  Jews,  who  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  unbutton- 
ing his  breeches  threw  him  upon  the  table,  a  pale 
pitiful  spectacle. 

He  now  entreated  them  in  the  most  moving  tone 
of  voice  to  dispense  with  that  unmanly  ceremonial, 
which  if  diey  would  consent  to,  he  faithfully  promised, 
that  he  would  eat  a  quarter  of  paschal  lamb  with  them 
the  next  Sunday  following. 

All  these  protestations  availed  him  nothing,    for 

frequently  no  stock  to  transfer,  nor  did  he  who  bought  intend  to 
receive  any  in  consequence  of  his  bargain :  the  seller  was  there- 
fore called  a  bear,  in  allusion  to  the  proverb  ;  and  the  buyer  a 
bull,  perhaps  only  as  a  similar  distinction.  The  contract  was 
merely  a  wager  to  be  determined  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  stock. ;  if 
it  rose,  the  seller  paid  the  difference  to  the  buyer  proportioned 
to  the  sum  determined  by  the  same  computation  to  the  seller. 

z  4  they 
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they  threatened  him,  that  all  contracts  and  bargains 
should  be  void,  unless  he  would  submit  to  bear  all  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  Judaism. 

Our  apostate  hearing  this  stretched  himself  upon  his 
back,  spread  his  legs,  and  waited  for  the  operation : 
but  when  he  saw  the  high-priest  take  up  the  cleft 
stick,  he  roared  most  unmercifully,  and  swore  several 
Christian  oaths,  for  which  the  Jews  rebuked  him. 

The  savour  of  the  effluvia,  that  issued  from  him, 
convinced  the  old  Levite  and  all  his  assistants,  diat 
he  needed  no  present  purgation,  wherefore  without 
farther  anointing  him  he  proceeded  in  his  office  ;  when 
by  an  unfortunate  jerk  upward  of  the  impatient 
victim,  he  lost  five  times  as  much  as  ever  Jew  did 
before. 

They,  finding  that  he  vv?as  too  much  circumcised, 
which  by  the  levitical  law  is  worse  than  not  being 
circumcised  at  all,  refused  to  stand  to  any  of  their 
contracts :  wherefore  they  cast  him  forth  from  their 
synagogue  :  and  he  now  remains  a  most  piteous,  woe- 
ful, and  miserable  sight  at  the  sign  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Dial  in  Fleet  street  5  his  wife  (poor  v/oman) 
is  at  this  hour  lamenting  over  him,  wringing  her 
hands  and  tearing  her  hair ;  for  the  barbarous  Jews 
still  keep,  and  expose  at  Jonathan's  and^Garraway's, 
the  memorial  of  her  loss,  and  her  husband's  indig- 
nity. 


PRAYER. 
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PRAYER. 

(To  save  the  stamp  *.) 

"  KEEP  us,  we  beseech  thee,  from  the  hands  of 
"  such  barbarous  and  cruel  Jews,  who  albeit  they 
"  abhor  the  blood  of  black-puddings,  yet  thirst  they 
"  vehemently  after  the  blood  of  white  ones.  And 
"  that  we  may  avoid  such-like  calamities,  may  all 
good  and  well-disposed  Christians  be  warned  by 
this  unhappy  wretch's  v/oeful  example,  to  abominate 
*^  the  heinous  sin  of  avarice,  which  sooner  or  later 
*'  will  draw  them  into  the  cruel  clutches  of  satan, 
^^  papists,  Jews,  and  stockjobbers.     Amen.'' 

*  All  Forms  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving,  Books  of  Devotion, 
&c.  being  excepted  in  the  statute  of  12  Anne  (17 12)  charging 
pamphlets  and  papers  contained  in  half  a  sheet  with  one  half- 
penny, and  every  such  paper,  being  one  whole  sheet,  with  a 
stamp-duty  of  one  penny  for  every  copy. 
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GOD'S      REVENGE 

AGAINST 

PUNNING. 

Sliowing  the  miserable  fates  of  persons  addicted  to  thii> 
crying  sin,  in  court  and  town. 

jViANIFOLD  have  been  the  judgments,  which 
Heaven  from  time  to  time  for  the  chastisement  of  a 
sinful  people  has  inflicted  on  whole  nations.  For 
"when  the  degeneracy  becomes  common,  'tis  but  just 
the  punishment  should  be  general:  of  this  kind,  in 
our  own  unfortunate  country,  was  that  destructive 
pestilence,  whose  mortality  was  so  fatal,  as  to  sweep 
away,  if  sir  William  Petty  may  be  beheved,  five 
millions  of  christian  souls,  beside  women  and  Jews. 

Such  also  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  ensuing, 
in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  consumed, 
according  to  the  computation  of  sir  Samuel  Morland, 
one  hundred  thousand  houses,  not  to  mention  churches 
and  stables. 

Scarce  had  this  unhappy  nation  recovered  these 
funeste  ^\s2^xtrs,  when  the  abomination  of  playhouses 
rose  up  in  this  land ;  from  hence  hath  an  inundation 
of  obscenity  flowed  from  the  court  and  overspread  the 
kingdom :  even  infants  disfigured  the  walls  of  holy 
temples  with  exorbitant  representations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  generation  j  nay,  no  sooner  had  they  learnt 

to 
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to  spell,  but  they  had  wickedness  enough  to  write 
tlie  names  thereof  in  large  capitals:  an  enormity 
observed  by  travellers  to  be  found  in  no  country  but 
England. 

But  when  whoring  and  popery  were  driven  hence 
by  the  happy  Revolution ;  still  the  nation  so  greatly 
offended,  that  Socinianism,  Arianism,  and  Whis- 
tonism  triumphed  in  our  streets,  and  were  in  a  man- 
ner become  universal. 

And  yet  still,  after  all  these  visitations,  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  visit  us  wiih  a  contagion  more  epi- 
demical, and  of  consequence  more  fatal :  this  was 
foretold  to  us,  first,  by  that  unparallelled  eclipse  in 
1 7 14:  secondly,  by  the  dreadful  coruscation  in  the 
air  this  present  year  :  and  thirdly,  by  the  nine  comets 
seen  at  once  over  Soho  square,  by  Mrs.  Katharine 
Wadllngton  and  others  -,  a  contagion  that  first  crept 
in  among  the  first  quality,  descended  to  their  foot- 
men, and  infused  itself  into  their  ladles  :  I  meaft  the 
woeful  pracdce  of  Punning.  This  does  occasion  the 
corruption  of  our  language,  and  therein  of  the  word  of 
God  translated  into  our  language,  which  certainly 
every  sober  Chrisdan  must  tremble  at. 

Now  such  is  the  enormity  of  this  abomination,  that 
our  very  nobles  not  only  commit  punning  over  tea, 
and  in  taverns,  but  even  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in 
the  king's  chapel :  therefore  to  deter  men  from  this 
evil  practice,  I  shall  give  some  true  and  dreadful 
examples  of  God's  revenge  against  punsters. 

The  right  honourable but  it  Is  nor  safe  to  insert 

the  name  of  an  eminent  nobleman  in  this  paper,  yet 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  such  a  one  has  been  seen ; 
which  is  all  we  can  say,  considering  the  largeness  of 
his  sleeves  :  this  young  nobleman  was  not  only  a  fla- 

gidous 
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gitious  punster  himself,  but  was  accessary  to  the  pun- 
ning of  others,  by  consent,  by  provocation,  by 
connivance,  and  by  defence  of  the  evil  committed  j 
for  which  the  Lord  mercifully  spared  his  neck,  but 
as  a  mark  of  reprobation  wryed  his  nose. 

Another  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  no  less  guilty 
of  the  sam^e  crime,  was  made  the  punisher  of  himself 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  loss  of  five  hundred  pounds 
at  box  and  dice;  whereby  this  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  incurred  the  heavy  displeasure  of  his  aged 
grandmother. 

A  third  of  no  less  illustrious  extraction,  for  the 
same  vice,  was  permitted  to  fail  into  the  arms  of  a 
Dalilah,  who  may  one  day  cut  off  hii.  curious  hair  and 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines. 

Colonel  F ,  an  ancient  gentleman  of  grave  de- 
portment, gave  into  this  sin  so  early  in  his  youth,  that 
whenever  his  tongue  endeavours  to  speak  common 
sense,  he  hesitates  so,  as  not  to  be  understood. 

Thomas  Pickle,  gentleman,  for  the  same  crim.e 
banished  to  Minorca. 

Muley  Hamet,  from  a  healthy  and  hopeful  officer 
in  the  army,  turned  a  miserable  invalide  at  Tilbury- 
fort. 

Eustace,  esq  3  for  the  murder  of  much  of  the 

king's  English  in  Ireland  is  quite  deprived  of  his 
reason,  and  now  remains  a  lively  instance  of  emptiness 
and  vivacity. 

Poor  Daniel  Button  for  die  same  offence  deprived 
of  his  vv^lts.. 

One  Samuel  an  Irishman,  for  his  forward  attempt 
to  pun,  was  stunted  in  his  stature,  and  hath  been 
visited  all  his  life  after  Vv'ith  bulls  and  blunders. 


George 
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George  Simmons,  shoemaker  at  Turnstile  in  Hoi- 
born,  was  so  given  to  this  custom,  and  did  it  with  so 
much  success,  that  his  neighbours  gave  out  he  was  a 
wit.  Which  report  coming  among  his  creditors,  no 
body  would  trust  him  -,  so  that  he  is  now  a  bankrupt, 
and  his  family  in  a  misei^able  condition. 

Divers  eminent  clergymen  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  having  propagated  this  vice,  became  great 
drunkards  and  tories. 

A  Devonshire  man  of  wit,  for  only  saying  in  a 
jesting  manner  I  get  up  pun  a  horse,  instantly  fell 
down,  and  broke  his  sniiiFbox  and  neck,  and  lost 
the  horse. 

^^  From  which  calamities,  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
"  defend  us  all,  ^c.  &c.''  So  prayeth  the  punless 
and  penny  less  J.  Baker,  l<jiight. 


[    35°    ] 

A  WONDERFUL 

PROPHECY, 

TAKEN    FROM    THE    MOUTH    OF    THE    SPIRIT    OF    A    PERSON,    WHO 
WAS    BARBAROUSLY    SLAIN    BY    THE 

MOHOCKS; 

PROVING    ALSO 

THAT  THE  SAID  MOHOCKS  AND  HAWCUBITES  ARE  THE 
GOG  AND  MAGOG  MENTIONED  IN  THE  REVELATIONj 

AND    THEREFORE 

That  this  vain  and  transitory  World  will  shortly  be 
brought  to  its  final  Dissolution. 

BREATHED     FORTH     IN     THE     YEAR      I7I2. 

ff'^ce!     proe !     Woe  I 

Woe  to  London !  Woe  to  Westminster !  Woe 
to  Southwark  1  and,  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

I  am  loth  to  say,  Woe  to  the  old  and  new  churches, 
those  that  are  built,  and  those  that  are  not  built ! 

But  woe  to  the  gates,  the  streets,  and  the  houses  ! 
Woe  to  the  men>  the  women,  and  the  children  !  for 
the  Mohocks  and  Hawcubites  are  already  come, 
the  time  draweth  near  and  the  end  approacheth  ! 

Not  to  mention  the  near  resemblance  between  the 
names  of  Mohock  and  Goo,  Hawcubite  and 
Magog  (though  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  even 
in  that)  I  shall  go  on  to  proceed  in  my  more  solid 

argu- 
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arguments,  proving  to  you  not  only  the  things  that 
are,  but  also  the  things  that  are  not. 

The  things  that  are,  are  the  Mohocks  and  Haw- 
cuBiTES ;  the  things  that  are  not,  are  Gog  and 
Magog  ;  and  yet  both  the  things  that  are,  and  the 
things  that  are  not,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

How  this  matter  is,  or  when  it  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
neither  you  nor  I  know,  but  I  only. 

For  when  the  Mohocks  and  Hawcubites  came, 
Satan  came  also  among  them :  and  where  Satan  is, 
there  are  Gog  and  Magog  also. 

They  have  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their  foreheads, 
and  the  beast  himself  is  in  their  hearts,  their  teeth 
are  sharp  hke  the  teeth  of  lions,  their  tails  are  fiery 
like  the  tails  of  scorpions,  and  their  hair  is  as  the 
hair  of  women. 

[Here  the  spirit  paused  a  while,  and  thus  again 
proceeded.] 

Now  listen  to  what  is  to  come  : 

Those  that  are  in  shall  abide  in,  and  those  that 
are  out  shall  abide  out.  Yet  those  that  are  in  shall  be 
as  those  that  are  out,  and  those  that  are  out  shall  be 
as  those  that  are  in. 

Be  not  dejected fear  not but  believe  and 

tremble. 

The  lions  of  this  world  are  dead,  and  the  princes 
of  this  world  are  dead  also,  and  the  next  world 
draweth  nigh. 

Tliat  ancient  whig,  the  antichrist  of  St.  John,  shall 
lead  the  van  like  a  young  dragon  ;  but  he  shall  be  cut 
piecemeal,  and  dispossessed. 

The  dragon  upon  Bow  church,  and  the  grass- 
hopper upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  shall  meet  to- 
gether 
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gether  upon  Stocks  market,  and  shake  hands  like 
brethren. 

Shake  therefore  your  heads,  O  ye  people !  My  time 
is  short,  and  yours  is  not  long  -,  lengthen,  therefore, 
your  repentance,  and  shorten  your  iniquities. 

Lo  !  the  comet  appeareth  in  the  south  !  yea,  it 
appeareth  exceedingly.  Ah  poor  deluded  Chris- 
tians !  Ah  blind  brethren  !  think  not  that  this  baleful 
dog-star  only  shaketh  his  tail  at  you  in  waggery  ;  no, 
it  shaketh  it  as  a  rod.  It  is  not  a  sporting  tail,  but  a 
fiery  tail,  even  as  the  tail  of  a  harlot ;  yea  such  a  tail 
as  may  reach,  and  be  told,  to  all  posterity. 

I  am  the  porter,  that  was  barbarously  slain  in  Fleet 
street:  by  the  Mohocks  and  Hawcubites,  was  I 
slain,  when  they  laid  violent  hands  upon  me. 

They  put  their  hook  into  my  mouth,  they  divided 
my  nostrils  asunder,  they  sent  me,  as  they  thought, 
to  my  long  home ;  but  now  1  am  returned  again  to 
foretel  their  destruction. 

The  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  freethinkers  of 
Great  Britain  shall  be  converted  to  Judaism  ;  and  the 
sultan  shall  receive  the  foreskins  ofTolandand  Col- 
lins *  in  a  box  of  gold. 

Yet  two  days,  a  day,  and  half  a  day,  yet,  upon  the 
twelfth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  those  emblems  of  Gog 
and  Magog  at  the  Guildhall  shall  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  be  broke  asunder.  With  them  shall  perish  the 
Mokocks  and  Hawcubites,  and  the  v/hole  world 
shall  perish  v^^ith  them. 

[Here  the  splrii:  disappeared,  and  imm.ediately 
thereupon  held  his  peace.] 

*  Authors  of  several  books  in  favour  of  inHdelity. 
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THE 


COUNTRY  POST: 


FROM 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  THE  TWELFTH 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


[From  the  henroost^  August  the  4th.] 

X  WO  days  ago  we  were  put  in  a  dreadful  conster- 
nation by  the  advance  of  a  kite,  which  threatened 
every  minute  to  fall  upon  us :  he  made  several  m.otions, 
as  if  he  designed  to  attack  our  left  wing,  which  covered 
our  infantry.  We  were  alarmed  at  his  approach,  and, 
upon  a  general  muster  of  all  our  forces,  the  kitchen- 
maid  came  to  our  relief  ^  but  we  were  soon  convinced 
that  she  had  betrayed  us,  and  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  kite  aforesaid;  for  she  twisted  off  two  of  our 
companions  necks,  and  stripped  them  naked :  five  of 
us  were  also  clapped  in  a  close  prison,  in  order  to 
be  sold  for  slaves  the  next  market-day. 

P.  S.  The  black  hen  was  last  night  safely  delivered 
of  seven  young  ducks. 

Vol.  XVir.  A  a  [From 
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[From  the  garden,  August  the  3d.] 

The  boars  have  done  much  mischief  of  late  in  these 
parts,  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  a  turnip  or  carrot 
can  lie  safe  in  their  beds.  Yesterday  several  of  them 
were  taken,  and  sentenced  to  have  a  wooden  engine 
piit  about  their  necks,  to  have  their  noses  bored,  and 
rings  thrust  through  them,  as  a  mark  of  infamy  for 
such  practices. 

[From  the  great  pond,  August  the  ist.] 

Yesterday  a  large  sail  of  ducks  passed  by  here,  after 
a  small  resistance  from  two  little  boys,  who  flung 
stones  at  them  :  they  landed  near  the  barn  door,  where 
they  foraged  with  vay  good  success.  While  they 
were  upon  this  enterprise,  an  old  turkey-cock  at- 
tacked a  maid  in  a  red  petticoat,  and  she  retired 
with  great  precipitation.  This  afternoon  being  some- 
what rainy,  they  set  sail  again,  and  took  several 
frogs.  Just  now  arrived  the  parson's  wife,  and  twenty 
ducks  were  brought  forth  before  her,  in  order  to 
be  tried,  but  for  v/hat  crime  we  know  not :  however, 
two  of  them  were  condemned.  'Tvv^as  also  observed, 
that  she  carried  off  a  gosling,  and  three  sucking 
pigs. 

[From  the  little  fort  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  August 
'^  the  5th.] 

Last  night  two  young  men  of  this  place  made  a 
detachment  of  their  breeches,  in  order,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  two  overtures  of  the  said 
fort  J  but  at  their  approach  they  heard  great  firing 
from  the  port-holes  -,  they  found  them  already  bom- 
barded by  the  rear-guard  of  Sarah  and  Suky,  who, 

fearing 
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fearing  these  young  men  were  come  to  beat  up  their 
quarters^  deserted  their  necessary  posts,  which  were 
immediately  taken  possession  of,  notv/ithstanding  they 
were  much  annoyed,  by  reason  of  several  stinkpots, 
that  had  been  flung  there  the  same  morning. 

[From  the  barleymow^  near  the  barn,   August  the  3d.] 

It  was  yesterday  rumoured,  that  there  was  heard 
a  mighty  squeaking  near  this  place,  as  of  an  army  of 
mice,  who  were  thought  to  lie  in  ambuscade  in  the 
said  mow.  Upon  this,  the  farmer  assembled  together 
a  council  of  neighbours,  wherein  it  v/as  resolved, 
that  the  mow  should  be  removed,  to  prevent  the 
farther  destruction  of  the  forage.  This  day  the  af- 
fair v/as  put  in  execution  ;  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  mice,  and  three  large  rats,  were  killed,  and  a 
vast  number  wounded,  by  pitchforks  and  other  instru- 
ments of  husbandry.  A  mouse,  that  was  close  pur- 
sued, took  shelter  under  Dolly's  petticoats ;  but,  by  the 
vigilance  of  George  Simmons,  he  was  taken,  as  he 
was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  through  a  deep 
morass,  and  crushed  to  death  on  the  spot.  There  was 
nothing  material  happened  the  next  day,  only  Cicily 
Hart  was  observed  to  make  v/ater  under  the  said 
mow,  as  she  was  going  a  milking, 

[From  the  great  yard,  August  the  2d. 

It  Is  vciy  credibly  reported,  that  thei-e  is  a  treaty 
of  marria2:e  on  foot  between  the  old  red  cock  and  the 

o 

pied  hen,  they  having  of  late  appeared  very  much  in 
pubiick  together :  he  yesterday  made  her  a  present  of 
three  barleycorns,  so  that  we  look  on  this  affair  as 
concluded.  This  is  the  same  cock,  that  fought  a 
duel  for  her  about  a  month  ago. 

A  a  2  [From 
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[From  the  'squire's  house.J 

On  Sunday  last  there  was  a  noble  entertainment  in 
our  great  hall,  where  were  present  the  parson  and  the 
farmer :  the  parson  eat  like  a  farmer,  and  the  farmer 
like  a  parson  :  we  refer  you  to  the  curious  in  calcula- 
tions, to  decide  which  eat  most. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  minister  christened  a  male 
child  last  week,  but  it  wants  confirmation. 

[From  the  justices  meeting,  August  the  7  th.] 

This  day  a  jackdaw,  well  known  in  the  parish,  was 
ordered  close  prisoner  to  a  cage,  for  crying  "  Cuckold'* 
to  a  justice  of  the  quorum ;  and,  the  same  evening, 
certain  apples,  for  hissing  in  a  disrespectful  m.anner  as 
they  v/erp  roasting,  were  committed  to  lamb's  wool. 
The  same  day  the  said  justices  caused  a  pig  to  be 
whipped  to  death,  and  eat  the  same,  being  convicted  of 
squeaking  on  the  10th  of  June. 

[From  the  church,  August  the  8  th.] 

Divine  service  is  continued  in  our  parish  as  usual, 
though  we  have  seldom  the  company  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry ;  by  whose  manner  of  living  it 
may  be  conjectured,  that  the  advices  from  this  place 
are  not  credited  by  them,  or  else  regarded  as  matters 
of  little  consequence. 

[From  the  churchyard,  August  the  8th.] 

The  minister,  having  observed  his  only  daughter 
to  seem  too  m.uch  affected  with  the  intercourse  of  his 
bull  and  the  cows  of  the  parish,  has  ordered  the  ce- 
remony for  the  future  to  be  performed,  not  in  his  own 
court,   but   in  the  churchyard:   where,   at   the   first 

solemnity 
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solemnity  of  that  kind,  the  grave-stones  of  John  Fry, 
Peter  How,  and  Mary  d'Urfey  were  spurned  down. 
This  has  already  occasioned  great  debates  in  the  ves- 
try, the  latter  being  the  deceased  wife  of  the  singing 
clerk  of  this  place. 

[Casualties  this  week.] 

Several  casualties  have  happened  this  week,  and  the 
bill  of  mortality  is  very  much  increased .  There  have 
died  of  the  falling  sickness  two  stumbling  horses,  as 
also  one  of  their  riders.  Smothered  (in  onions)  seven 
rabbits.  Stifled  (in  a  soldier's  breeches)  two  geese. 
Of  a  sore  throat,  several  sheep  and  calves  at  the 
butchers.  Starved  to  death,  one  bastard  child,  nursed 
at  the  parish  charge.  Stillborn,  in  eggs  of  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  and  hens,  thtrty-six.  Drowned,  nine 
puppies.  Of  wind  in  the  bowels,  five  bottles  of  small- 
beer.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  exact  list  of  the  parish- 
clerk;  so  that,  for  a  more  particular  account,  we 
refer  you  to  our  next. 

We  have  nothing  material  as  to  the  stocks,  only 
that  Dick  Adams  was  set  in  them  last  Sunday  for 
swearing. 


A  a 
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A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL 

NARRATIVE 

OF 

WHAT  PASSED  IN  LONDON, 

DURING     THE 

GENERAL   CONSTERNATION  OF  ALL  RANKS  ANB 
DEGREES  OF  MANKIND, 

ON 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY  LAST. 


On  Tuesday  the  13th  of  October,  Mr.  Whiston 
held  his  lecture,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  an 
audience  of  fourteen  worthy  citizens,  his  subscribers 
and  constant  hearers.  Beside  these,  there  were  five 
chance  auditors  for  that  night  only,  who  had  paid 
their  shillings  apiece.  I  think  myself  obliged  to  be 
veiy  particular  in  this  relation,  lest  my  veracity  should 
be  suspected  j  which  makes  me  appeal  to  the  men, 
who  were  present  •,  of  which  number,  I  myself  was 
one.     Their  names  are, 

Henry  Watson,  haberdasher. 
George  Hancock,  druggist. 
John  Lewis,  drysalter. 
William' Jones,  cornchandler. 

Henry 
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Henry  Theobald,  watchmaker. 
James  Peters,  draper. 
Thomas  Floyer,  silversmith. 
John  Wells,  brewer. 
Samuel  Greg,  soapboiler. 
William  Cooley,  fishmonger. 
James  Harper,  hosier. 
Robert  Tucker,  stationer. 
George  Ford,  ironmonger. 
Daniel  Lynch,  apothecary. 


.  William  Bennet, 
David  Somers, 

Charles  Lock,        y  apprentices. 
Leonard  Daval, 
Henry  Croft, 

Mr.  Whiston  began  by  acquainting  us,  that  (con| 
trary  to  his  advertisement)  he  thought  himself  in  duty 
and  conscience  obliged  to  change  the  subject  matter 
of  his  intended  discourse. — Here  he  paused,  and 
seemed,  for  a  short  space,  as  it  were,  lost  in  devotion 
and  mental  prayer ;  after  which,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  vehemence,  he  spake  as  follows : 

"  Friends  and  fellow- citizens,  all  speculative  science 
"  is  at  an  end  :  the  period  of  all  things  is  at  hand ; 
"  on  Friday  next  this  world  shall  be  no  more.  Put 
"  not  your  confidence  in  me,  brethren ;  for  to-morrow 
^^  morning,  five  minutes  after  five,  the  truth  will  be 
*^  evident  -,  in  that  instant  the  comet  shall  appear,  of 
"  which  I  have  heretofore  warned  you.  As  ye  have 
"  heard,  believe.  Go  hence,  and  prepare  your 
^'  wives,  your  families,  and  friends,  for  the  universal 
'^  change." 

At  this  solemn  and  dreadful  prediction,  the  whole 
A  a  4  society 
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society  appeared  in  the  utmost  astonishment :  but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  remember,  that  Mr.  Whiston 
himself  was  in  so  calm  a  temper,  as  to  return  a  shil- 
ling apiece  to  the  youths,  who  had  been  disappointed 
of  their  lecture,  which  I  thought,  from  a  man  of  his 
integrity,  a  convincing  proof  of  his  own  faith  in  the 
prediction. 

As  we  thought  it  a  duty  in  charity  to  warn  all  men, 
in  two  or  three  hours  the  news  had  spread  through 
the  city.  At  first  indeed,  our  report  met  with  but 
little  credit  -,  it  being,  by  our  greatest  dealers  in 
stocks,  thought  only  a  court  artifice  to  sink  them> 
that  some  choice  favourites  might  purchase  at  a  lower 
rate  -,  for  the  South  sea,  that  veiy  evening,  fell  five 
fer  centy  the  India  eleven,  and  all  the  other  funds  in 
propordon.  But,  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  our 
ai:te:;tations  were  entirely  disbelieved,  or  turned  into 
ridicule  j  yet  nevertheless  the  news  spread  every 
where,  and  was  the  subject  matter  of  all  conversation. 

That  very  night  (as  1  was  credibly  informed)  Mr. 
Whiston  v/as  sent  for  to  a  great  lady,  v/ho  is  very 
curious  in  the  learned  sciences,  and  addicted  to  all 
the  speculative  doubts  of  the  most  able  philosophers; 
but  he  was  not  now  to  be  found :  and  since,  at  other 
times,  he  has  been  known  not  to  decline  that  honour, 
I  make  no  doubt  he  concealed  himself  to  attend  the 
great  business  of  his  soul :  but  whether  it  was  the 
lady's  faith,  or  inquisitiveness,  that  occasioned  her  to 
send,  is  a  point  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine. 
As  for  his  being  sent  for  to  the  secretary's  ofKce  by  a 
messenger,  it  is  now  known  to  be  a  matter  notoriously 
false,  and  indeed  at  first  it  had  little  credit  with  me, 
that  so  zealous  and  honest-  a  man  should  be  ordered 
into  custody,  as  a  seditious  preacherj^  who  is  known 

to 
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to  be  SO  well  affected  to  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment. 

It  was  now  I  reflected,  with  exceeding  trouble  and 
sorrow,  that  I  had  -disused  family  prayers  for  above 
five  years,  and  (though  it  has  been  a  custom  of  late 
entirely  neglected  by  men  of  any  business  or  station) 
I  determined  within  myself  no  longer  to  omit  so  rea- 
sonable and  religious  a  duty.  I  acquainted  my  wife 
with  my  intentions  :  but,  two  or  three  neighbours 
having  been  engaged  to  sup  with  us  that  night,  and 
many  hours  being  unwarily  spent  at  cards,  I  v/as  pre- 
vailed upon  by  her  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  day ; 
she  reasoning,  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  take 
ofl'the  servants  from  their  business  (which  this  prac- 
tice must  inftdlibly  occasion  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
day)  after  the  comet  had  made  its  appearance. 

Zachary  Bowen,  a  quaker,  and  my  next  neighbour, 
had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  prophecy,  but  he  made 
me  a  visit.  I  informed  him  of  every  thing  1  had 
heard,  but  found  him  quite  obstinate  in  his  unbelief; 
for,  said  he,  be  comforted,  friend,  thy  tidings  are 
impossibilities ;  for,  were  these  things  to  happen, 
they  must  have  been  foreseen  by  some  of  our  bre- 
thren. This  indeed  (as  in  all  other  spiritual  cases 
with  this  set  of  people)  was  his  only  reason  against 
believing  me  j  and,  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  prediction  was^erroneous,  he  in  a  very  neighbourly 
manner  admonished  me  against  selling  my  stock  at 
the  present  low  price,  which,  he  said,  beyond  dis- 
pute, must  have  a  rise  before  Monday,  when  this 
unreasonable  consternation  should  be  over. 

But  on  Wednesday  moi-ning  (I  believe  to  the  exact 
calculation  of  Mr.  Whiston)  the  comet  appeared  :  for, 
at  three  minutes  after  five  by  my  own  watch,  I  baw 

it. 
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it.  He  indeed  foretold,  that  it  would  be  seen  at  five 
minutes  after  five  -,  but,  as  the  best  watches  may  be 
a  minute  or  two  too  slow,  I  am  apt  to  think  his 
calculation  just  to  a  minute. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  Iiour,  all  Cheapside  was 
crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and  not- 
withstanding it  was  so  early,  it  is  thought  that, 
through  all  that  part  of  the  town,  there  was  not  man, 
woman,  or  child,  except  the  sick  or  infirm,  left  in 
their  beds.  From  my  ov/n  balcony,  I  am  confident, 
I  saw  several  thousands  in  the  street,  and  counted  at 
least  seventeen,  who  were  upon  their  knees,  and 
seemed  in  actual  devotion.  Eleven  of  them,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  old  women  of  about  fourscore  -,  the 
six  others  were  men  in  an  advanced  life,  but  (as  I 
could  guess)  two  of  them  might  be  under  seventy. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  an  event  of  this  nature 
may  be  passed  over  by  the  greater  historians  of  our 
times,  as  conducing  very  little  or  nothing  to  the 
unravelling  and  laying  open  the  deep  schem.es  of 
politicians,  and  mysteries  of  state  -,  for  which  reason, 
I  thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  record  the 
facts,  which,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  came  to  my 
knowledge,  either  as  an  eyewitness,  or  from  unques- 
tionable authorities ;  nor  can  I  think  this  narrative 
will  be  entirely  without  its  use,  as  i:  may  enable  us 
to  form  a  more  just  idea  of  our  countrymen  in  gene- 
ral, particularly  in  regard  to  their  faith,  religion, 
morals,  and  politicks. 

Before  Wednesday  noon,  the  belief  was  universal, 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  insomuch,  that 
a  waterman  of  my  acquaintance  told  me,  he  counted 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  clergymen, 
v^ho  had  been  ferried  over  to  Lambeth  before  twelve 

o'clock  : 
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o'clock :  these,  it  is  said,  went  thither  to  petition, 
that  a  short  prayer  might  be  penned,  and  ordered, 
there  being  none  in  the  service  upon  that  occasion. 
But,  as  in  things  of  this  nature  it  is  necessary  that  the 
council  be  consulted,  their  request  was  not  imme- 
diately complied  with ;  and  this  I  affirm  to  be  the 
true  and  only  reason,  that  the  churches  were  not  that 
morning  so  well  attended ;  and  is  in  no  ways  to  be 
imputed  to  the  fears  and  consternation  of  the  clergy, 
with  which  the  freethinkers  have  since  very  unjustly 
reproached  them. 

My  wife  and  I  went  to  church  (where  v/e  had  not 
been  for  many  years  on  a  week-day)  and,  with  a 
very  large  congregation,  were  disappointed  of  the. 
service.  But  (what  will  be  scarce  credible)  by  the 
carelessness  of  a  'prentice,  in  our  absence,  we  had  a 
piece  of  fine  cambrick  carried  off  by  a  shoplifter :  so 
little  impression  was  yet  made  on  the  minds  of  those 
wicked  women  ! 

I  cannot  omit  the  care  of  a  particular  director  of 
the  Bank ;  I  hope  the  worthy  and  wealthy  knight  will 
forgive  me,  that  I  endeavour  to  do  him  justice ;  for 
it  was  unquestionably  owing  to  sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote's  *  sagacity,  that  all  the  fire-offices  were  required 
to  have  a  particular  «ye  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
Let  it  be  recorded  to  his  praise,  that  in  the  general 
hurry  this  struck  him  as  his  nearest  and  tenderest  con- 
cern ;  but  the  next  day  in  the  evening,  after  having 
taken  ^  due  care  of  all  his  books,  bills,  and  bonds, 
I  was  informed,  his  mind  was   wholly  turned  upon 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  had  before  signalized  his  care  for  the 
Bank  when  in  equal  danger,  by  petitioning  against  the  lord 
treasurer  Godolphin's  being  removed,  as  a  measure  that  would 
destroy  the  publick  credit. 

spiritual 
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spiritual  matters ;  yet,  ever  and  anon,  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  resentment  against  the  tories  and 
Jacobites,  to  whom  he  imputed  that  sudden  run  upon 
the  Bank,  which  happened  on  this  occasion. 

A  great  man  (whom  at  this  time  it  may  not  be 
prudent  to  name)  emi ployed  all  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing to  make  up  such  an  account,  as  might  appear 
fair,  in  case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  produce  it  on 
the  Friday ;  but  was  forced  to  desist,  after  having 
for  several  hours  together  attempted  it,  not  being  able 
to  bring  him.self  to  a  resolution  to  trust  the  many 
hundred  articles  of  his  secret  transactions  upon  paper. 

Another  seemed  to  be  very  mielancholy,  which  his 
flatterers  imputed  to  his  dread  of  losing  his  power  in 
a  day  or  two  ;  but  I  rather  take  it,  that  his  chief 
concern  was  the  terrour  of  being  tried  in  a  court,  that 
could  not  be  influenced,  and  v/here  a  majority  of 
voices  could  a^^ail  him  nothing.  It  v/as  observed  too, 
that  he  had  but  few  visitors  that  day  -,  this  added  so 
much  to  his  mortification,  that  he  read  through  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  v>^ept  over  it 
bitterly  ;  in  short,  he  seemed  a  true  penitent  in  every 
thing,  but  in  charity  to  his  neighbour.  No  business 
was  that  day  done  in  his  compting-housci  it  is  said 
too,  that  he  was  advised  to  restirution,  but  I  never 
heard,  that  he  complied  with  it  any  farther,  than  in 
giving  half  a  crown  a  piece  to  several  crazed,  and 
starving  creditors,  who  attended  in  the  outward  room. 

Three  of  die  maids  of  honour  sent  to  countermand 
their  birthday  clothes ;  two  of  them  burnt  all  their 
collections  of  novels  and  romances,  and  sent  to  a 
bookseller's  in  Pall-mall  to  buy  each  of  them  a  Bible, 
and  Taylor's  holy  Living  and  Dying.  But  1  must  do  all 
of  them  the  jusdce  to  acknowledge  that  they  showed  a 

very 
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very  decent  behaviour  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
restrained  themselves  from  those  innocent  freedoms, 
and  little  levities,  so  commonly  incident  to  young 
ladies  of  their  profession.  So  many  birthday  suits 
Were  countermanded  the  next  day,  that  most  of  the 
tailors  and  manuiamakers  discharged  all  their  jour- 
neymen and  women.  A  grave  elderly  lady  of  great 
erudition  and  modesty,  v/ho  visits  these  young  ladies, 
seemed  to  be  extremely  shocked  by  the  apprehensions, 
that  she  was  to  appear  naked  before  the  whole  world ; 
and  no  less  so,  that  all  mankind  was  to  appear  naked 
before  her  -,  which  might  so  much  divert  her  thoughts, 
as  to  incapacitate  her  to  give  ready  and  apt  answers 
to  the  interrogatories,  that  might  be  made  her.  The 
maids  of  honour,  who  had  both  modesty  and  curi- 
osity, could  not  imagine  the  sight  so  disagreeable  as 
was  represented  i  nay  one  of  them  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  she  perfecdy  longed  to  see  it  -,  for  it  could  not 
be  so  indecent,  when  every  body  was  to  be  alike ; 
and  they  had  a  day  or  two  to  prepare  themselves  to 
be  seen  in  that  condition.  Upon  this  reflection,  each 
of  them  ordered  a  bathing-tub  to  be  got  ready  that 
evening,  and  a  looking-glass  to  be  set  by  it.  So 
much  are  these  young  ladies  both  by  nature  and  cus- 
tom addicted  to  cleanly  appearance. 

A  west-country  gentleman  told  me,  he  got  a  church- 
lease  filled  up  that  morning  for  the  same  sum,  which 
had  been  refused  for  three  years  successively.  I  must 
impute  this  merely  to  accident ;  for  I  cannot  imagine, 
that  any  divine  could  take  the  advantage  of  his  tenant 
in  so  unhandsome  a  manner  j  or  that  the  shortness  of 
the  life  was  in  tiie  least  his  consideration ;  though  I 
have  heard  the  same  wordiy  prelate  aspersed  and  ma- 
ligned since  upon  chis  wi^Yj  account. 

The 
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The  term  being  so  near,  the  alarm  among  the 
lawyers  was  inexpressible,  though  some  of  them,  I 
was  told,  were  so  vain  as  to  promise  themselves  some 
advantage  in  making  their  defence,  by  being  versed 
in  the  practise  of  our  earthly  courts.  It  is  said  too, 
that  some  of  the  chief  pleaders  were  heard  to  express 
great  satisfaction,  that  there  had  been  but  few  state- 
trials  of  late  years.  Several  attornics  demanded  the 
return  of  fees,  that  had  been  given  the  lawyers  :  but 
it  was  answered,  the  fee  was  undoubtedly  charged  to 
their  client,  and  that  they  could  not  connive  at  such 
injustice,  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  sunk  in  the  attorneys* 
pockets.  Our  sag^  and  learned  judges  had  great  con- 
solation, insomuch  as  tliey  had  not  pleaded  at  the 
bar  for  several  years ;  the  barristers  rejoiced  in  that 
they  were  not  attorneys,  and  the  attorneys  felt  no  less 
satisfaction,  that  they  v/ere  not  pettifoggers,  scri- 
veners, and  other  meaner  officers  of  the  law. 

As  to  the  army,  far  be  it  f- om  me  to  conceal  the 
truth.  Every  soldier's  behaviour  was  as  undismayed, 
and  undaunted,  as  if  nothing  was  to  happen  :  I  impute 
net  this  to  their  want  of  faith,  but  to  their  martial  dis- 
position ;  though  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  com- 
monly accompany  their  commands  with  more  oaths 
than  are  requisite,  of  which  there  was  no  remarkable 
diminution  this  morning  on  the  parade  in  St.  James's 
park.  Bul  possibly  it  was  by  choice,  and  on  con- 
sideration, that  they  continued  this  way  of  expression, 
not  to  intimidate  the  common  soldiers,  or  give  oc- 
casion to  susi  cct,  that  e\en  the  fear  of  damnation 
could  make  any  impression  upon  their  superiour 
officers.  A  duel  was  fought  the  same  morning  be- 
tween two  colonels,  not  occasioned  (as  was  reported) 
because   tlie  one  was  put  over  the  other's  head ;  that 

being 
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being  a  point,  which  might  at  such  a  juncture  have 
been  accommodated  by  the  mediation  of  friends  ;  but 
as  this  was  upon  the  account  of  a  lady,  it  was  judged 
it  could  not  be  put  off  at  this  time,  above  all  others, 
but  demanded  immicdlate  satir  faction  :  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  that  a  young  officer,  who  dedred  his  surgeon 
to  defer  putting  him  into  a  salivation  till  Saturday, 
might  make  this  request  out  of  some  opinion  he  had 
of  the  trudi  of  the  prophecy  j  for  the  apprehensions 
of  any  danger  in  the  operation  could  not  be  his  motive, 
the  surgeon  himself  having  assured  me,  that  he  had 
before  undergone  three  severe  operations  of  the  like 
nature  with  great  resignation  and  fortitude. 

There  was  an  order  issued,  that  the  chaplains  of 
the  several  regiments  should  attend  their  duty  -,  but  as 
they  were  dispersed  about  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  believed,  that  most  of  them  could  not  be 
found,  or  so  much  as  heard  of,  till  the  great  day  v/as 
over. 

Most  of  the  considerable  physicians  by  their  out- 
ward demeanor  seemed  to  be  unbelievers ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  every  Vv^here  insinuated,  that  there 
might  be  a  pestilential  maligna-cy  in  the  air,  occa- 
sioned by  the  comet,  which  might  be  armed  against 
by  proper  and  timely  medicines.  This  caution  had 
but  little  effect;  for  as  the  time  approached,  the 
christian  resignation  of  the  people  increased,  and  most 
of  them  (v/hich  was  never  before  known)  had  their 
souls  more  at  heart  than  their  bodies. 

If  the  reverend  clergy  showed  more  concern  than 
others,  I  charitably  impute  it  to  their  great  charge  of 
souls ;  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was, 
that  the  degrees  of  apprehension  and  terrour  could  be 

distin* 
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distinguished  to  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  their 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  church. 

The  like  might  be  observed  in  all  sorts  of  ministers, 
though  not  of  tlie  church  of  England  -,  the  higher 
their  rank,  the  more  was  their  fear. 

I  speak  not  of  the  court  for  fear  of  offence  j  and  I 
forbear  inserting  the  names  of  particular  persons,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  slander,  so  that  the  reader  will 
allow  the  narrative  must  be  deficient,  and  is  therefore 
desired  to  accept  hereof  rather  as  a  sketch,  than  a 
regular  circumstantial  history. 

I  was  not  informed  of  any  persons,  who  showed 
the  least  joy ;  except  three  malefactors,  who  were  to 
be  executed  on  the  Monday  following,  and  one  old 
man,  a  constant  church-goer,  who  being  at  the  point 
of  death,  expressed  some  satisfaction  at  the  news. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing 
transacted  in  'Change  alley ;  there  were  a  multitude 
of  sellers,  but  so  few  buyers,  that  one  cannot  affirm 
the  stocks  bore  any  cerrain  price  except  among  the 
Jews  ;  who  this  day  reaped  great  profit  by  their  in- 
fidelity. There  were  many  who  called  themselves 
Christians,  who  offered  to  buy  for  time,  but  as  these 
were  people  of  great  distinction,  I  choose  not  to 
mention  them,  because  in  effect  it  would  seem  to 
accuse  them  both  of  avarice,  and  infidelity. 

The  run  upon  the  Bank  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  par dcular  relation :  for  it  never  ci:\  be  forgotten, 
that  no  one  person  whatever  (except  the  directors 
themselves,  and  some  of  their  particular  friends  and 
associates)  could  convert  a  bill  ail  that  day  into  species ; 
ail  hands  being  employed  to  serve  them. 

In  the  several  churches  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
tliere  v/ere  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- five, 

who 
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who  publickly  and  solemnly  declared  before  the  con- 
gregation, that  they  took  to  wife  their  several  kept 
mistresses,  which  was  allowed  as  valid  marriage,  the 
priests  not  having  time  to  pronounce  the  ceremony 
in  form. 

At  St.  Bride's  church  in  Fleet  street,  Mr.  Woolston 
(who  v;rit  against  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour)  in  the 
utmost  terrours  of  conscience,  made  a  publick  re- 
cantation. Dr.  Mandevil  *  (who  had  been  ground- 
lessly  reported  formerly  to  have  done  the  same)  did 
it  now  in  good  earnest  at  St.  James's. gate  ^  as  did 
also  at  the  Temple  church  several  gentlemen,  who 
frequent  coffeehouses  near  the  bar.  So  great  was  the 
faith  and  fear  of  two  of  them,  that  they  dropped  dead 
on  the  spot ;  but  I  will  not  record  their  names,  lest  I 
should  be  thought  invidiously  to  lay  an  odium  on  their 
families  and  posterity. 

Most  of  the  players,  who  had  very  little  faith  be- 
fore, were  now  desirous  of  having  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  therefore  embraced  the  Roman  catholick 
religion  :  the  same  thing  was  observed  of  some  bawds, 
and  ladies  of  pleasure. 

An  Irish  gentleman  out  of  pure  friendship  came  to 
make  me  a  visit,  and  advised  me  to  hire  a  boat  for 
the  ensuing  day,  and  told  me,  that  unless  I  gave 
earnest  for  one  immediately,  he  feared  it  might  be 
too  late ;  for  his  countrymen  had  secured  almost  every 
boat  upon  the  river,  as  judging,  that  in  the  general 
conflagration,  to  be  upon  the  water  v/ould  be  the 
safest  place. 

There  were  two  lords,  and  three  commoners,  who, 

*  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  a  book  intended  to  subvert 
not  only  religion  but  virtue,  by  showing  that  private  vices  are 
publick  benefits. 

Vol.  XVII.  B  b  oun 
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out  of  scruple  of  conscience,  very  hastily  threw  up 
their  pensions,  as  imagining  a  pension  was  only  an 
annual  retaining  bribe.  All  the  other  great  pen- 
sioners, I  was  told,  had  their  scruples  quieted  by  a 
clergyman  or  two  of  distinction,  whom  they  happily 
consulted. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  several  of  our  very  richest 
tradesmen  of  the  city,  in  common  charity,  gave  away 
shillings  and  sixpences  to  the  beggars,  who  plied 
about  the  church  doors  -,  and  at  a  particular  church 
in  the  city,  a  wealthy  churchwarden  with  his  own 
hands  distributed  fifty  twelvepenny  loaves  to  the 
poor,  by  way  of  restitution  for  the  many  great  and 
coflly  feasts,  which  he  had  eaten  of  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

Three  great  ladies,  a  valet  de  chambre,  two  lords 
a  customhouse  officer,  five  half-pay  captains,  and  a 
baronet  (all  noted  gamesters)  came  publickly  into  a 
church  at  Westminster,  and  deposited  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  the  minister's  hands ;  the 
parties,  whom  they  had  defrauded,  being  either  out 
of  town,  or  not  to  be  found.  But  so  great  is  the 
hardness  of  heart  of  this  fraternity,  that  among  either 
the  noble,  or  vulgar  gamesters  (though  the  pro- 
fession is  so  general)  I  did  not  hear  of  any  other 
restitution  of  this  sort.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
observe  that  (in  comparison  of  these)  through  all  parts 
of  the  town,  the  justice  and  penitence  of  the  highway- 
men, housebreakers,  and  common  pickpockets,  waa 
very  remarkable. 

The  directors  of  our  publick  companies  were  ia 
such  dreadful  apprehensions,  that  one  would  have 
thought  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  at  hand ;  yet  so 
great  was  their  presence  of  mind,  that  all  the  Thursday 

morning 
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morning  was  taken  up  in  private  transfers,  which  by- 
malicious  people  was  thought  to  be  done  with  design 
to  conceal  their  effects. 

I  forbear  mentioning  the  private  confessions  of 
particular  ladies  to  their  husbands  ;  for  as  their  chil- 
dren were  born  in  wedlock,  and  of  consequence  are 
legitimate,  it  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  record 
them  as  bastards  -,  and  particularly  after  their  several 
husbands  have  so  charitably  forgiven  them. 

The  evening  and  night  through  the  whole  town 
were  spent  in  devotions  both  publick  and  private ; 
the  churches  for  this  one  day  were  so  crowded  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  that  thousands  of  common  people 
were  seen  praying  in  the  publick  streets.  In  short, 
one  would  have  thought  the  whole  town  had  been 
really  and  seriously  religious.  But  what  was  very 
remarkable,  all  the  different  persuasions  kept  by 
themselves,  for  as  each  thought  the  other  would 
be  damned,  not  one  would  join  in  prayer  with  the 
other. 

At  length  Friday  came,  and  the  people  covered  all 
the  streets  -,  expecting,  watching  and  praying.  But 
as  the  day  wore  away,  their  fears  first  began  to  abate, 
then  lessened  every  hour,  at  night  they  were  almost 
extinct,  till  the  total  darkness,  that  hitherto  used  to 
terrify,  now  comforted  every  freethinker  and  atheist. 
Great  numbers  went  together  to  the  taverns,  bespoke 
suppers,  and  broke  up  whole  hogsheads  for  joy.  The 
subject  of  all  wit  and  conversation  was  to  ridicule  the 
prophecy,  and  rally  each  other.  All  the  quality 
and  gentry  were  perfectly  ashamed,  nay,  some  utterly 
disowned  that  they  had  manifested  any  signs  of  re- 
ligion. 

But  the  next  day  even  the  common  people,  as  well 
B  B  2  as 
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as  their  betters,  appeared  in  their  usual  state  of  in- 
difference. They  drank,  they  whored,  they  swore, 
they  lied,  they  cheated,  they  quarrelled,  they  mur- 
dered. In  short,  the  world  went  on  in  the  old 
channel. 

I  need  not  give  any  instances  of  what  will  so  easily 
be  credited,  but  I  cannot  omit  relating,  that  Mr. 
Woolston  advertised  in  that  very  Saturday's  Evening 
Post  a  new  treatise  against  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  that  the  few,  who  had  given  up  their  pensions 
the  day  before,  solicited  to  have  them  continued : 
which,  as  they  had  not  been  thrown  up  upon  any 
ministerial  point,  I  am  informed  was  readily  granted. 
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VARIOUS     SUBJECTS. 

I. 

Ji  ARTY  is  the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of 
a  few. 

II. 

There  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or  cabal 
whatsoever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not  the 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a 
blockhead.  However,  such  instruments  are  necessary 
to  politicians  i  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as 
with  clocks,  which  must  have  some  dead  weight 
hanging  at  them  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of 
the  finer  and  more  useful  parts. 

III. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine 
sense,  is  like  attempting  to  hew  blocks  with  a  razor. 

IV. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  so  useful 
as  common  sense  :  there  are  forty  men  of  wit  to  one 
man  of  sense;  and  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about 
him  but  gold,  will  be  every  day  at  a  loss  for  want  of 
readier  change. 

B  B  J  V.  Learn- 
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V. 

Learning  is  like  mercury,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  excellent  things  in  the  world  in  skilful  hands :  in 
unskilful^  the  most  mischievous. 

VI. 

The  nicest  constitutions  of  government  are  often 
like  the  finest  pieces  of  clockwork  ;  which  depending 
on  so  many  motions,  are  therefore  more  subject  to 
be  out  of  order. 

VII- 

Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants 
understanding. 

VIII. 

Modesty,  if  it  were  to  be  recommended  for  nothing 
else,  this  were  enough,  that  the  pretending  to  little, 
leaves  a  man  at  ease ;  whereas  boasting  requires  a 
perpetual  labour  to  appear  what  he  is  not.  If  we 
have  sense,  modesty  best  proves  it  to  others ;  if  we 
have  none,  it  best  hides  our  want  of  it.  For,  as 
blushing  will  sometimes  make  a  whore  pass  for  a 
virtuous  woman,  so  modesty  may  make  a  fool  seem  a 
man  of  sense. 

IX. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  being  exempt  from  faults,  as 
the  having  overcome  them,  that  is  an  advantage  to 
us  :  it  being  with  the  follies  of  the  mind,  as  with  the 
weeds  of  a  field,  which,  if  destroyed  and  consumed 
upon  the  place  of  their  birth,  enrich  and  improve  it 
more,  than  if  none  had  ever  sprung  there. 

X.  To 
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X. 

To  pardon  those  absurdites  in  ourselves,  which  we 
cannot  suffer  in  others,  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  to  be  more  willing  to  be  fools  ourselves,  than  to 
have  others  so. 

XI. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  he  was  yesterday. 

xn.- 

Our  passions  are  like  convulsion  fits,  which,  though 
they  make  us  stronger  for  the  time,  leave  us  weaker 
ever  after. 

XIII. 

To  be  angry,  is  to  revenge  the  fault  of  others  upon 
ourselves. 

XIV. 

A  brave  man  thinks  no  one  his  superiour,  who 
does  him  an  injury ;  for  he  has  it  then  in  his  power 
to  make  himself  superiour  to  the  other,  by  for- 
giving it. 

XV. 

To  relieve  the  oppressed,  is  the  most  glorious  act  a 
man  is  capable  of;  it  is  in  some  measure  doing  the 
business  of  God  and  Providence. 

XVI. 

Superstition  is  the  spleen  of  the  soul. 

B  B  4  XVII.  Atheists 
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XVII. 

Atlieists  put  oil  a  false  courage  and  alacrity  in  the 
midst  of  their  darkness  and  apprehensions :  like  chil- 
dren, who,  when  they  go  in  the  dark,  will  sing  for 
fear. 

xvm. 

An  atheist  is  but  a  mad,  ridiculous  derider  of 
piety :  but  a  hypocrite  makes  a  sober  jest  of  God 
and  religion.  He  finds  it  easier  to  be  upon  his 
knees,  than  to  rise  to  do  a  good  action;  like  an 
impudent  debtor,  who  goes  every  day  and  talks  fa- 
miliarly to  his  creditor,  without  ever  paying  what  he 
owes. 

XIX. 

What  Tully  says  of  war,  may  be  applied  to  dis- 
puting s  it  should  be  always  so  managed  as  to  re- 
member, that  the  only  end  of  it  is  peace  :  but  generally 
true  disputants  are  like  true  sportsmen,  their  whole 
delight  is  in  the  pursuit :  and  a  disputant  no  more 
cares  for  the  truths,  than  the  sportsman  for  the  hare. 

XX. 

The  Scripture,  in  time  of  disputes,  is  like  an  open 
town  in  time  of  war,  which  serves  indifferently  the 
occasions  of  both  parties :  each  makes  use  of  it  for 
the  present  turn,  and  then  resigns  it  to  the  next  comer 
•to  do  the  same. 

XXI. 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others,  are  like 
those  who  are  always  tibroad  at  other  men's  houses, 
reforming  every  thing  there,  while  their  own  run  to 
ruin. 

XXII.  When 
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XXII. 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  they 
only  make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil's  leavings. 

XXIII. 

When  we  are  young,  we  are  slavishly  employed  in 
procuring  something  whereby  we  may  live  comfortably 
when  we  grow  old  -,  and  v/hen  we  are  old,  we  per- 
ceive it  is  too  late  to  live  as  we  proposed. 

XXIV. 

People  are  scandalized,  if  one  laughs  at  what  they 
call  a  serious  thing.  Suppose  I  were  to  have  my  head 
cut  off  to  morrow,  and  all  the  world  were  talking  of 
it  to  day,  yet  why  might  not  1  laugh  to  think,  what  a 
busde  is  here  about  my  head  ? 

XXV. 

The  greatest  advantage  I  know  of  being  thought  a 
wit  by  the  world,  is,  that  it  gives  one  the  greater 
freedom  of  playing  the  fool. 

XXVI. 

We  ought  in  humanity,  no  more  to  despise  a  man 
for  the  misf  )rtunes  of  the  mind,  than  for  tho^e  of  the 
body,  when  they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help.  Were 
this  thoroughly  considered,  v/e  should  no  more  laugh 
at  one  for  having  his  brains  cracked,  than  for  having 
his  head  broke. 

XXVII. 

A  man  of  wit  is  not  incapable  of  business,  but 
above  it.  A  sprightly  generous  horse  is  able  to  carry 
a  packsaddle  as  well  as  an  ass,  but  he  is  too  good  to 
be  put  to  the  drudgery. 

XXVIU.  Wherever 
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XXVIII. 
Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  in  a  poor 
man,  I  take  it  for  granted,  there  would  be  as  much 
generosity  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 

XXIX. 

Flowers  of  rhetorick,  in  sermons  and  serious  dis- 
courses, are  like  the  blue  and  red  flowers  in  corn, 
pleasing  to  them  who  come  only  for  amusement,  but 
prejudicial  to  him  who  would  reap  the  profit. 

XXX. 

When  two  people  compliment  each  other  with  the 
choice  of  any  thing,  each  of  them  generally  gets  that 
which  he  likes  least. 

XXXI. 

He  who  tells  a  lie,  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty 
more  to  maintain  that  one. 

XXXIl. 

Giving  advice,  is,  many  times,  only  the  privilege 
of  saying  a  foolish  thing  one's  self,  under  pretence  of 
hindering  another  from  doing  one. 

XXXIII. 
It  is  with  followers  at  court  as  with  followers  on  the 
road,  who  first  bespatter  those  that  go  before,  and 
then  tread  on  their  heels. 

XXXIV. 

False  happiness  is  like  false  money  -,  it  passes  for  a 
time  as  well  as  the  true,  and  serves  some  ordinary 
occasions  :  but  when  it  is  brought  to  the  touch,  we 
find  the  liglitness  and  allav,  and  feel  the  loss. 

XXXV.  Das- 
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XXXV. 

Dastardly  men  are  like  sorry  horses,  who  have  but 
just  spirit  and  mettle  enough  left  to  be  mischievous. 

XXXVI. 

Some  people  will  never  learn  any  thing,  for  this 
reason,  because  they  understand  every  thing  too 
soon. 

XXXVII. 

A  person  'who  is  too  nice  an  observer  of  the  bu- 
siness of  the  crowd,  like  one  who  is  too  curious  in 
observing  the  labour  of  the  bees,  will  often  be  stung 
for  his  curiosity. 

XXXVIII. 
A  man  of  business  may  talk  of  philosophy,  a  man 
who  has  none  may  practise  it  *. 

XXXIX. 

There  are  some  solitary  wretches,  who  seem  to 
have  left  the  rest  of  mankind,  only  as  Eve  left  Adam, 
to  meet  the  devil  in  private. 

XL. 

The  vanity  of  human  life  is,  like  a  river,  constandy 
passing  away,  and  yet  constantly  coming  on. 

XLI. 
I  seldom  see  a  noble  building,  or  any  great  piece 
of  magnificence  and  pomp,  but  I  think,  how  little  is 
all  this  to  satisfy  the  ambidon,  or  to  fill  the  idea,  of 
an  immortal  soul ! 

*  The  same  sentiment  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Bolingbroke  to 
Swift. 

XLII.  It 
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XLII. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  a  man  is  never  so  easy,  or 
so  little  imposed  upon,  as  among  people  of  the  best 
sense :  it  costs  far  more  trouble  to  be  admitted  or 
continued  in  ill  company  than  in  good  ;  as  the  former 
have  less  understanding  to  be  employed,  so  they  have 
more  vanity  to  be  pleased ;  and  to  keep  a  fool  con- 
stantly in  good  humour  with  himself,  and  with  others, 
is  no  very  easy  task. 

XLIII. 

The  difference  between  what  is  commonly  called 
ordinary  company  and  good  company,  is  only  hearing 
the  same  things  said  in  a  little  room  or  in  a  large 
saloon,  at  small  tables  or  at  great  tables,  before  two 
candles  or  twenty  sconces. 

XLI\^. 

It  is  with  narrow -souled  people  as  with  narrow- 
necked  bottles :  the  less  they  have  in  them  the  more 
noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out. 

XLV. 

Many  men  have  been  capable  of  doing  a  wise  thing, 
more  a  cunning  diing,  but  very  few  a  generous 
thing. 

XLVI. 

Since  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  most  things,  we 
should  most  of  all  doubt  that  reason  of  ours,  which 
would  demonstrate  all  things. 

XLVII. 

To  buy  books,  as  some  do  who  make  no  use  of 
them,  only  because  they  were  published  by  an  eminent 

printer  ^ 
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printer;  is  much  as  if  a  man  should  buy  clothes  that 
did  not  fit  him,  only  because  they  were  made  by  some 
famous  tailor. 

XLVIII. 

It  is  as  offensive  to  speak  wit  in  a  fool's  company, 
as  it  would  be  ill  manners  to  whisper  in  it  -,  he  is  dis- 
pleased at  both  for  the  same  reason,  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  what  is  said. 

XLIX. 
False  criticks  rail  at  false  wits,  as  quacks  and  im- 
postors are  still   caunoning  us  to  beware  of  counter- 
feits,   and  decry  others  cheats   only  to  make  more 
way  for  their  own. 

L. 

Old  men  for  the  most  part  are  like  old  chronicles, 
that  give  you  dull  but  true  accounts  of  time  past,  and 
are  worth  knowing  only  on  that  score. 

LI. 

There  should  be,  methinks,  as  little  merit  in 
loving  a  woman  for  her  beauty,  as  in  loving  a  man 
for  his  prosperity ;  both  being  equally  subject  to 
change. 

LII. 

We  should  manage  our  thoughts  in  composing  any 
work,  as  shepherds  do  their  flowers  in  making  a 
garland :  first  select  the  choicest,  and  then  dispose 
them  in  the  most  proper  places,  where  they  give  a 
lustre  to  each  other. 

LIII. 

As  handsome  children  are  more  a  dishonour  to  a 
deformed  father  than  ugly  ones,  because  unlike  him- 

selfi 
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self;  so  good  thoughts,  owned  by  a  plagiary,  bring 
him  more  shame  than  his  own  ill  ones.  When  a  poor 
thief  appears  in  rich  garments,  we  immediately  know 
they  are  none  of  his  own. 

LIV. 
Human  brutes,  like  other  beasts,  find  snares  and 
poison  In  the  provisions  of  life,  and  are  allured  by 
their  appetites  to  their  destruction. 

LV. 

The  most  positive  men  are  the  most  credulous ; 
since  they  most  believe  themselves,  and  advise  most 
with  their  falsest  flatterer,  and  worst  enemy,  their  own 
self-love. 

LVI. 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  order  to 
mend  them  -,  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  second 
self,  that  he  will  judge  too  like  you. 

LVII. 

Women  use  lovers  as  they  do  cards ;  they  play 
with  them  awhile,  and  when  they  have  got  all  they 
can  by  them,  throw  them  av/ay,  call  for  new  ones, 
and  then  perhaps  lose  by  the  new  ones  all  they  got  by 
the  old  ones. 

LVIIL 
Honour  in  a  woman's  mouth,  like  an  oath  in  the 
mouth  of  a  gamester,  is  ever  still  most  used,  as  their 
truth  is  most  questioned. 

LIX. 
Women,   as   they  are   like  riddles,  in  being  un- 
intelligible, so  generally  resemble  them  in  this,  that 
they  please  us  no  longer  when  once  we  know  them. 

LX.  A 
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LX. 

A  man  who  admires  a  fine  woman,  has  yet  no 
more  reason  to  wish  himself  her  husband,  than  one 
who  admired  the  Flesperian  fruit,  would  have  had  to 
v/ish  himself  the  dragon  that  kept  it, 

LXI. 

He  who  marries  a  wife,  because  he  cannot  always 
live  chastely,  is  much  like  a  man,  who,  finding  a 
few  humours  in  his  body,  resolves  to  wear  a  perpetual 
blister. 

LXII. 

Married  people,  for  being  so  closely  united,  are 
but  the  apter  to  part ;  as  knots,  the  harder  they  are 
pulled,  break  the  sooner. 

LXIII. 

A  family  is  but  too  often  a  commonwealth  of  ma- 
lignants  :  what  we  call  the  charities  and  ties  of  affinity, 
prove  but  so  many  separate  and  clashing  interests : 
the  son  wishes  the  death  of  the  father  i  the  younger 
brother  that  of  the  elder;  the  elder  repines  at  the 
sisters  portions :  when  any  of  them  marry,  there  are 
new  divisions,  and  new  animosities.  It  is  but  natural 
and  reasonable  to  expect  all  this,  and  yet  we  fancy  no 
comfort  but  in  a  family. 

LXIV. 

Authors  in  France  seldom  speak  ill  of  each  other, 
but  -  when  they  have  a  personal  pique ;  authors  in 
England  seldom  speak  well  of  each  other,  but  when 
they  have  a  personal  friendship. 

LXV.  There 
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LXV. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  rational  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  religion,  but 
that  they  should  talk  together  every  day. 

LXVL 

Men  are  grateful  in  the  same  degree  that  they  are 
resentful. 

LXVII. 

The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  reasonable  to  love  God,  and  despise 
man,  as  far  as  wc  knov/  either. 

LXVIIL 

That  character  in  conversation,  which  commonly 
passes  for  agreeable,  is  made  up  of  civility  and 
falsehood. 

LXIX. 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  character  of 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man,  is,  whenever  any  one  tells 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with  it. 

LXX. 

What  is  generally  accepted  as  virtue  in  wom.en,  is 
very  different  from  what  is  thought  so  in  men  :  a  very 
good  woman  Vv'ould  make  but  a  paltry  man. 

LXXI. 

Some  people  are  commended  for  a  giddy  kind  of 
good  humour,  which  is  as  much  a  virtue  as  drunk- 
enness. 

LXXII.  Those 
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LXXII. 

Those  people  only  will  constantly  trouble  you  with 
doing  little  offices  for  them,  who  least  deserve  you 
should  do  them  any. 

LXXIII. 

We .  are  sometimes  apt  to  wonder  to  see  those 
people  proud,  who  have  done  the  meanest  things; 
whereas  a  consciousness  of  having  done  poor  things, 
and  a  shame  of  hearing  of  them,  often  make  the 
composition  we  call  pride. 

LXXIV. 

An  excuse  is  worse  and  more  terrible  than  a  lie : 
for  an  excuse  is  a  lie  guarded. 

LXXV. 

Praise  is  like  ambergris  -,  a  little  whiff  of  it,  and 
by  snatches,  is  very  agreeable  ;  but  when  a  man  holds 
a  whole  lump  of  it  to  your  nose,  it  is  a  stink,  and 
strikes  you  down. 

LXXVI. 

The  general  cry  is  against  ingratitude,  be  sure  the 
complaint  is  misplaced,  it  should  be  against  vanity. 
None  but  direct  villains  are  capable  of  wilful  in- 
gratitude ;  but  almost  every  body  is  capable  of  think- 
ing he  has  done  more  than  another  deserves,  whilp 
the  other  thinks  he  has  received  less  than  he  de- 
serves. 

LXXVII. 
I  never  knew  any  man  in  my  life,  who  could  not 
bear  another's  misfortunes  perfectly  like  a  Christian. 
Vol.  XVI f.  C  c  LXXVIII.  Se- 
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Several  explanations  of  casuists,  to  multiply  the 
catalogue  of  sins,  may  be  called  amendments  to  the 
ten  commandments. 

LXXIX. 

It  is  observable  that  the  ladies  frequent  tragedies 
more  than  comedies :  the  reason  may  be,  that  in 
tragedy  their  sex  is  deified  and  adored,  in  comedy 
exposed  and  ridiculed. 

LXXX. 

The  character  of  covetousness  is  what  a  man  ge- 
nerally acquires  more  through  some  niggardliness, 
or  ill  grace,  in  little  and  inconsiderable  things,  than 
in  expenses  of  any  consequence.  A  very  few  pounds 
a  year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  of  avarice. 

LXXXI. 

Some  men's  wit  is  like  a  dark  lantern,  which 
serves  their  own  turn,  and  guides  them  their  own 
way :  but  is  never  known  (according  to  the  Scripture 
phrase)  either  to  shine  forth  before  men,  or  to  glorify 
their  Father  in  Heaven. 

LXXXIL 

It  often  happens  that  those  are  the  best  people, 
whose  characters  have  been  most  injured  by  slanders ; 
as  wej^usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit,  which 
the  birds  have  been  pecking  at. 

LXXXIII. 

The  people  all  running  to  the  capital  city,  is  like  a 
confluence  of  all  the  animal  spirits  to  the  heart  j  a 
symptom  that  the  constitution  is  in  danger. 

LXXXIV.  The 
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LXXXIV. 

The  wonder  we  often  express  at  onr  neighbours 
keeping  dull  company,  would  lessen,  if  we  reflected, 
that  most  people  seek  companions  less  to  be  talked  to 
than  to  talk. 

LXXXV. 

Amusement  is  the  happiness  of  those  that  cannot 
think. 

LXXXVI. 

Never  stay  dinner  for  a  clergyman,  who  is  to  make 
a  morning  visit  ere  he  comes,  for  he  will  think  it 
his  duty  to  dine  with  any  greater  man  that  asks 
him. 

LXXXVII. 

A  contented  man  is  like  a  good  tennis-player,  who 
never  fatigues  and  confounds  himself  with  running 
eternally  after  the  ball,  but  stays  till  it  comes  to 
him. 

LXXXVIII. 

Two  things  are  equally  unaccountable  to  reason, 
and  not  the  object  of  reasonings  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  madness  of  man. 

LXXXIX. 

Many  men,  prejudiced  early  in  disfavour  of  man- 
kind by  bad  maxims,  never  aim  at  making  friendships; 
and,  while  they  only  think  of  avoiding  the  evil,  miss 
of  the  good  that  would  meet  them.  They  begin  the 
world  knaves,  for  prevention,  while  others  only  end 
so  after  disappointment. 

c  c  2  XC.  No 
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xc. 

No  woman  hates  a  man  for  being  in  love  with  her; 
but  many  a  woman  hates  a  man  for  being  a  friend 
to  her. 

XCI. 

The  eye  of  a  critick  is  often,  like  a  microscope, 
made  so  very  fine  and  nice,  that  it  discovers  the  atoms, 
grains,  and  minutest  particles,  without  ever  com- 
prehending the  whole,  comparing  the  parts,  or  seeing 
all  at  once  the  harmony.  « 

XCII. 

A  king  may  be  a  tool,  a  thing  of  straw  -,  but  if  he 
serves  to  frighten  our  enemies,  and  secure  our  pro- 
perty, it  is  well  enough  :  a  scarecrow  is  a  thii^g  of 
straw,  but  it  protects  the  corn. 

XCIII. 

The  greatest  things  and  the  most  praiseworthy,  tliat 
can  be  done  for  the  publick  good,  are  not  what  re- 
quire great  parts,  but  great  honesty  :  therefore  for  a 
king  to  make  an  amiable  character,  he  needs  only  to 
be  a  man  of  common  honesty,  well  advised. 

XCIV. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  complaint  of  the 
knavery  of  men  in  power,  I  have  known  no  great 
mini-ters,  or  men  of  parts  and  business,  so  wicked  as 
their  inferiours ;  their  sense  and  knowledge  preserve 
them  from  a  hundred  common  rogueries ;  and  when 
they  become  bad,  it  is  generally  more  from  the.  ne- 
cessity of  their  situation,  than  from  a  natural  bent  to 
evil. 

XCV.  What- 
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xcv. 

Whatever  may  be  .  said  against  a  premier  or  sole 
minister,  the  evil  of  such  a  one,  in  an  absolute  go- 
vernmentj  may  not  be  great :  for  it  is  possible,  that 
almost  any  minister  may  be  a  better  man  than  a  king 
born  and  bred. 

XCVI. 

A  man  coming  to  the  waterside  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  crew :  every  one  is  officious,  every  one  makes 
applications,  every  one  offering  his  services  j  the 
whole  bustle  of  the  place  seems  to  be  only  for  him. 
The  same  man  going  from  the  waterside,  no  noise  is 
made  about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all 
let  him  pass  with  utter  neglect ! — the  picture  of  a 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he 
goes  out. 
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THE 


HAPPY  LIFE 


OF     A 


COUNTRY  PARSON. 

IN    IMITATION    OF    MARTIAL. 

Ji  ARSON,  these  tilings  in  thy  possessing 

Are  better  than  the  bishop's  blessing : 

A  wife  that  makes  conserves ,  a  steed 

That  carries  double  when  there's  need ; 

October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 

Tithe  pig,  and  mortuary  guinea  ; 

Gazettes  sent  gratis  down,  and  frank'd. 

For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank 'dj 

A  large  Concordance,  bound  long  since  i 

Sermons  to  Charles  the  First,  when  prince  i 

A  chronicle  of  ancient  standing  ; 

A  Chrysostom,  to  smooth  thy  band  in ; 

The  Polyglot, — three  parts, — my  text— 

Howbeit — likewise — now  to  my  next— 

Lo  here  the  Septuagint, — and  Paul, — 

To  sum  the  whole, — the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life. 

Drink  with  the  'squire,  and  kiss  his  wife  -, 

On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill  -, 

And  fast  on  Fridays,  if  he  will ; 

Toast  church  and  queen,  explain  the  news. 

Talk  with  churchwardens  about  pews. 

Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift. 

And  shake  his  head  at  doctor  Swift. 

A  TALE 


[    39^    ] 


A  TALE  OF  CHAUCER. 

LATELY    FOUND    IN    AN    OLD    MANUSCRIPT. 

WOMEN,  though  nat  sans  leacherie, 

Ne  swinken  but  with  secrecie  : 

This  in  our  tale  is  plain  y-fond. 

Of  clerk  that  wonneth  in  Irelond  ; 

Which  to  the  fennes  hath  him  betake 

To  filch  the  gray  ducke  fro  the  lake. 

Right  then  there  passen  by  the  way 

His  aunt,  and  eke  her  daughters  tway : 

Ducke  in  his  trowzes  hatk  he  hent. 

Not  to  be  spied  of  ladies  gent. 

"  But  ho  !  our  nephew  (crieth  one) 

"  Ho  :  (quoth  another)  couzen  John ;" 

And  stoppen,  and  lough,  and  callen  out,— 

This  sely  clerk  full  low  doth  lout. 

They  asken  that  and  talken  this, 

"  Lo  here  is  coz,  and  here  is  miss." 

But,  as  he  gloz'd  with  speeches  soote. 

The  ducke  sore  tickleth  his  erse  roote  : 

Forepiece  and  buttons  all  to-brest. 

Forth  thrust  a  white  neck  and  red  crest. 

"  Te-he,"  cried  ladies ^  clerke  nought  spake; 

Miss  star'd ;  and  gray  ducke  crieth  "  quaake." 

"  O  moder,  moder  (quoth  the  daughter) 

"  Be  thilke  same  thing  maids  longen  a'ter  ? 

*'  Bette  is  to  pyne  on  coals  and  chalke, 

'*  Then  trust  on  mon,  whose  verde  can  talke." 


THE 
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THE  ALLEY. 

AN    IMITATIOX    OF    SPENCER. 

L 

IN  ev'ry  town  wheire  Thamis  rolls  his  tide, 
A  narrow  pass  there  is,  with  houses  low  j 

Where  ever  and  anon  the  stream  is  eyed. 
And  many  a  boat  soft  sliding  to  and  fro : 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe. 

The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall : 
How  can  ye,  mothers,  vex  your  children  so  ? 

Some  play,  some  eat,  some  cack  against  the  wall. 

And,  as  they  crouchen  low,  for  bread  and  butter  call. 

II. 

And  on  the  broken  pavement  here  and  there 
Doth  many  a  stinking  sprat  and  herring  lie ; 

A  brandy  and  tobacco  shop  is  near. 

And  hens,  and  dogs,  and  hogs,  are  feeding  by : 

And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry ; 

At  every  door  are  sunburnt  matrons  seen. 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry ; 

Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  ofc  between  ; 

Scolds  answer  foulmouth'd  scolds  j    bad  neighbour- 
hood, I  ween. 

lil. 

The  snappish  cur  (the  passenger's  annoy) 
Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies ; 

The  whimpering  girl  and  hoarser  screaming  boy 

Join  to  the  yelping  treble  shrilling  cries ; 

The  scolding  quean  to  louder  notes  doth  rise, 

And 
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And  her  full  pipes  those  shrilling  cries  confound ; 

To  her  full  pipes  the  grunting  hog  replies  ; 
The  grunting  hogs  alarni  the  neighbours  round. 
And  curs,  girls,  boys,  and  scolds,  in  the  deep  base 
are  drown'd. 

IV. 

Hard  by  a  sty,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch. 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 

Baskets  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  did  watch. 

Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mackrel,  sprat,  or  plaice : 
There  learn'd  she  speech  from  tongues  that  never 
cease. 

Slander,  beside  her,  like  a  magpie  chatters, 
With  Envy  (spitting  cat)  dread  foe  to  peace  -, 

Like  a  curs'd  cur.  Malice  before  her  clatters. 

And,  vexing  ev'ry  wight,    tears  clothes  and  all  to 
tatters. 


Her  dugs  were  mark'd  by  ev'ry  collier's  hand. 

Her  mouth  was  black  as  bulldog's  at  the  stall : 
She  scratched,  bit,  and  spar'd  ne  lace  ne  band; 

And  bitch  and  rogue  her  answer  was  to  all ; 

Nay,  e'en  the  parts  of  shame  by  name  would  call. 
Whene'er  she  passed  by  a  lane  or  nook. 

Would  greet  the  man  who  turn'd  him  to  the  wall. 
And  by  his  hand  obscene  tlie  porter  took. 
Nor  ever  did  askance  like  modest  virgin  look. 

VL 

Such  place  hath  Deptford,  navy-building  town; 
Woolwich  and  Wapping,  smelling  strong  of  pitch : 

Such 
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Such  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown ; 

And  Twickenham  such,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich. 
Grots,  statues,  urns,  and  Jo — n's  dog  and  bitch  5 

Ne  village  is  without,  on  either  side. 

All  up  the  silver  Thames,  or  all  adown ; 

Ne  Richmond's  self,  from  whose  tall  front  are  ey'd 

Vales,    spires,    meandring   streams,    and   Windsor's 
tow'ry  pride. 


THE  CAPON'S  TALE: 

TO     A     LADY,      WHO     FATHERED     HER    LAMPOONS      UPON     HER 
A  C  (VU  A  I  N  T  A  N  C  E  . 

IN  Yorkshire  dwelt  a  sober  yeoman. 
Whose  v/ife,  a  clean,  painstaking  woman. 
Fed  num'rous  poultry  in  her  pens. 
And  saw  her  cocks  well  serve  her  hens. 
A  hen  she  had  whose  tuneful  clocks 
Drew  after  her  a  train  of  cocks ; 
With  eyes  so  piercing,  yet  so  pleasant, 
You  would  have  sworn  this  hen  a  pheasant. 
All  the  plum'd  beau  monde  round  her  gathers  -, 
Lord  !  what  a  brustling  up  of  feathers  ! 
Morning  from  noon  there  was  no  knowing, 
There  was  such  flutt'ring,  chuckling,  crowing : 
Each  forward  bird  must  thrust  his  head  in, 
And  not  a  cock  but  would  be  treading. 

Yet  tender  was  this  hen  so  fair. 
And  hatch'd  more  chicks  than  she  could  rear. 

Our  prudent  dame  bethought  her  then 
Of  some  dry  nui-se  to  save  her  hen : 
She  made  a  capon  drunk  j  in  fine 
He  eats  the  sops,  she  sipp'd  the  wine  \ 

His 
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His  rump  well  pluck'd  with  nettles  stings. 
And  claps  the  brood  beneath  his  wings. 

The  feather'd  dupe  awakes  content, 
O'erjoy'd  to  see  what  God  had  sent ; 
Thinks  he's  the  hen,  clocks,  keeps  a  pother, 
A  foolish  foster-father-mother. 

Such,  lady  Mary,  are  your  tricks  ; 
But  since  you  hatch,  pray  own  your  chicks. 


THE  ELEPHANT; 


OR, 


THE  PARLIAMENT  MAN. 

WRITTEN  MANY  YEARS  SINCE. 
TAKEN    FROM    COKE's    INSTITUTES. 

ERE  bribes  convince  you  whom  to  choose> 
The  precepts  of  lord  Coke  peruse  : 
Observe  an  Elephant,  says  he. 
And  let  like  him  your  member  be  : 
First,  take  a  man  that's  free  from  gall  -, 
For  elephants  have  none  at  all : 
In  flocks  or  parties  he  must  keep ; 
For  elephants  live  just  like  sheep  : 
Stubborn  in  honour  he  must  be ; 
For  elephants  ne'er  bend  the  knee  : 
Last,  let  his  memory  be  sound. 
In  which  your  elephant's  profound ; 
That  old  examples  from  the  wise 
May  prompt  him  in  his  Noes  and  les. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  lord  Coke  hath  gravely  writ. 
In  all  the  form  of  lawyers  wit ; 
And  then  with  Latin,  and  all  that. 
Shows  the  comparison  is  pat. 

Yet  in  some  points  my  lord  is  wrong : 
One's  teeth  are  sold,  and  t'other's  tongue : 
Now  men  of  parliament,  God  knows. 
Are  more  like  elephants  of  shows, 
Whose  docile  memory  and  sense 
Are  turn'd  to  trick,  to  gather  pence. 
To  get  their  master  half  a  crown. 
They  spread  their  flag,  or  lay  it  down  : 
Those  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs. 
And  guarded  nations  from  attacks. 
Now  practise  every  pliant  gesture. 
Opening  their  trunk  for  every  tester. 
Siam,  for  elephants  so  fam'd. 
Is  not  with  England  to  be  nam'd : 
Their  elephants  by  men  are  sold ; 
Ours  sell  themselves,  and  take  the  gold. 


VERSES 

TO    BE     PREFIXED     BEFORE 

BERNARD  LINTOT'S  NEW  MISCELLANY  *. 

SOME  ColiniEus  f  praise,  some  Bleau  f. 
Others  account  them  but  so  so  -, 
Some  Plantin  to  the  rest  prefer. 
And  some  esteem  old  Elzevir  f ; 

*  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany. 
f  Printers,  famous  for  having  published  hue  editions  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Romaa  classicks. 

Others 
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Others  with  Aldus  *  would  besot  us ; 

I,  for  my  part,  admire  Ltntottus. — 

His  character's  beyond  compare, 

Like  his  own  person,  large  and  fair. 

They  print  their  names  in  letters  small. 

But  LINTOT  stands  in  capital : 

Audior  and  he  with  equal  grace 

Appear,  and  stare  you  in  the  face. 

Stephens  prints  heathen  Greek,  'ds  said. 

Which  some  can't  construe,  some  can't  read 

But  all  that  comes  from  Lintot's  hand 

Ev'n  Rawlinson  might  understand. 

Oft  in  an  Aldus  or  a  Plantin, 

A  page  is  blotted,  or  leaf  wanung : 

Of  Lintot's  books  this  can't  be  said. 

Ail  fair,  and  not  so  much  as  read. 

Their  copy  cost  'em  not  a  penny 

To  Homer,  Virgil,  or  to  any  j 

They  ne'er  gave  sixpence  for  two  lines 

To  them,  their  heirs,  or  their  assigns  : 

But  Lintot  is  at  vast  expense. 

And  pays  prodigious  dear  for — sense. 

Their  books  are  useful  but  to  few, 

A  scholar,  or  a  wit  or  two : 

Lintot's  for  gen'ral  use  are  fit ; 

For  some  folks  read,  but  all  folks  sh — . 

♦  A  famous  printer. 


TO 
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TO  MR.  JOHN  MOORE, 

AUTHOR   OF    THE    CELEBRATED    WORM-POWDER» 

IHOW  much,  egregious  Moore,  are  we 

Deceiv'd  by  shows  and  forms ! 
Whate'er  we  think,  whatever  we  see, 

All  human  kind  are  worms. 

Man  is  a  very  worm  by  birth, 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth. 

Then  shrinks  to  earth  again. 

That  Woman  is  a  worm,  we  find. 

E'er  since  our  Grandame's  evil  ,- 
She  first  conversed  with  her  own  kind, 

That  ancient  worm,  the  Devil. 

The  learn'd  themselves  we  bookworms  name, 

The  blockhead  is  a  slowworm ; 
The  nymph,  whose  tail  is  all  on  flame, 

Is  aptly  termed  a  glowworm. 

The  fops  are  painted  butterflies. 

That  flutter  for  a  day ; 
First  from  a  worm  they  take  their  rise. 

And  in  a  worm  decay. 

The  flatterer  an  earwig  grows ;  •• 

Thus  worms  suit  all  conditions ; 
Misers  are  muckworms,  silkworms  beaus, 

And  deathwatches  physicians. 

Vol.  XVII.  D  d  That 
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That  statesmen  have  the  worm,  is  seen 

By  all  their  winding  play  ; 
Their  conscience  is  a  worm  within. 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah  Moore  !  thy  skill  were  well  employed. 

And  greater  gain  would  rise, 
If  thou  couldst  make  the  courtier  void 

The  worm  that  never  dies ! 

O  learned  friend  of  Abchurch  lane. 

Who  sett'st  our  entrails  free  ! 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  shall  eat  ev'n  thee  ! 

Our  fate  thou  only  canst  adjourn 
Some  few  short  years,  no  more  ! 

Ev'n  Button's  *  wits  to  worms  shall  turn. 
Who  maggots  were  before. 


VERSES 

OCCASIONED  BY  AN  Cff^T.  AT  THE  END  OF  MR.   d'uRFv's 
-NAME,    IN  THE  TITLE  TO  ONE  OF  HIS  PLAYS  f. 

JOVE  caird  before  him  t'  other  day 
The  vowels,  U,  O,  I,  E,  A ; 
All  diphthongs,  and  all  consonants. 
Either  of  England,  or  of  France  j 
And  all  that  were,  or  wish'd  to  be, 
Rank'd  in  the  name  of  Tom  D'Urfy. 

*  Button's  coireehouse,  in  Covent  garden,  frequented  by  the 
wits  of  that  time. 

f  This  accident  happened  by  Mr,  D'Urfy's  having  made  a 
flourish  there,  which  the  printer  mistook  for  an  ^V. 

Fierce 
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Fierce  in  this  cause  the  letters  spoke  all. 
Liquids  grew  rough,  and  mutes  turn'd  vocal. 
Those  four  proud  syllables  alone 

Were  silent,  which  by  Fate's  decree 
Chim'd  in  so  smoothly,  one  by  one, 

To  the  sweet  name  of  Tom,  D'Urfy. 
N,  by  whom  names  subsist,  declared. 
To  have  no  place  in  this  *twas  hard  : 
And  Qjnaintain'd  'twas  but  his  due 
Still  to  keep  company  with  U ; 
So  hop'd  to  stand  no  less  than  he 
In  die  great  name  of  Tom  D'Urfy. 
E  show'd  a  Comma  ne'er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name  -, 
Yet,  making  here  a  perfect  botch, 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch ; 
Hiatus  ml  valde  defl'endus  I 
From  which,  good  Jupiter,  defend  us ! 
Sooner  I'd  quit  my  part  in  thee. 
Than  be  no  part  in  Tom  D'Urfy. 
P  protested,  puff'd,  and  swore. 

He'd  not  be  serv'd  so  like  a  beast ; 
He  was  a  piece  of  emperor. 

And  made  up  half  a  pope  at  least. 
C  vow'd,  he'd  frankly  have  releas'd 
His  double  share  in  Casar  Caius 
For  only  one  in  Tom  Burfeius. 
I,  consonant  and  vowel  too. 
To  Jupiter  did  humbly  sue. 
That  of  his  grace  he  would  proclaim 
Durfeius  his  true  Latin  name  : 
For  diough,  without  them  both,  'twas  clear 
Himself  could  ne'er  be  Jupiter; 

D  D  2  Yet 
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Yet  they'd  resign  that  post  so  high, 

To  be  the  genitive,  Bwfei. 

B  and  L  swore  b —  and  w — s  ! 

X  and  Z  cried,  p— x  and  z— s  ! 

G  swore,  by  G— d,  it  ne'er  should  be ; 

And  W  would  not  lose,  not  he. 

An  English  letter's  property 

In  the  great  name  of  Tom  D'Urfy. 

In  short,  the  rest  were  all  in  fray. 

From  christ-cross  to  et  cetera. 

They,  tho'  but  standers  by,  too  mutter'd ; 

Diphthongs  and  triphthongs  swore  and  flutter'd : 

That  none  had  so  much  right  to  be 

Part  of  the  name  of  stuttering  T — 

T--Tom"a--as— De— D'Ur-fy-fy. 

Then  Jove  thus  spake  :  "  With  care  and  pain 

"  We  form'd  this  name,  renown'd  in  rhyme : 
"  Not  thine,  immortal  Neufgermain*  ! 

"  Cost  studious  cabalists  more  time. 
"  Yet  now,  as  then,  you  all  declare, 
"  Far  hence  to  Egypt  you'll  repair, 
"  And  turn  strange  hi'roglyphicks  there, 
"  Rather  than  letters  longer  be, 
"  Unless  i'  th'  name  of  Tom  D'Urfy. 

<'  Were  you  all  pleas'd,  yet  what,  I  pray, 
"  To  foreign  letters  could  I  say  ? 
"  What  if  the  Hebrev/  next  should  aim 
"  To  turn  quite  backv/ard  D'Urfy 's  name  ? 
"  Should  the  Greek  quarrel  too,  by  Styx,  I 
"  Could  never  bring  in  Psi  and  Xi  j 

*  A  poet,  who  used  to  make  verses  ending  with  the  last  syl- 
lables of  the  niimes  of  those  persons  he  praised  :  which  Voiture 
turned  against  Jiim  in  a  poem  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Omicron 
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"  Omicron  and  Omega  from  ns 

"  Would  each  hope  to  be  O  in  Thomas ; 

"  And  all  th'  ambirioiis  vowels  vie, 

"  No  less  than  Pythagorick  Y, 

"  To  have  a  place  in  Tom  D'lJrfv. 

"  Then  well-belov'd  and  trusty  letters  ! 
"  Cons'nants,  and  vowels  much  their  betters, 
"  We,  willing  to  repair  this  breach, 
*^  And,  all  that  in  us  lies,  please  each, 
"  Et  c^fra  to  our  aid  must  call  j 
"  Et  cat'ra  represents  ye  all : 
'^  Et  cafra^  therefore,  we  decree, 
"  Henceforth  for  ever  joined  shall  be 
*^  To  the  great  name  of  Tom  D'Urfy," 


i 
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PROLOGUE 

DESIGNED    FOR    MR.    d'uRFY's    LAST    PLAY. 

GROWN  old  in  rhyme,  'twere  barbarous  to  discard 

Your  persevering,  unexhausted  bard  : 

Damnation  follows  death  in  other  men. 

But  your  damn'd  poet  lives,  and  writes  again. 

Th'  adventurous  lover  is  successful  still. 

Who  strives  to  please  the  fair  against  her  will : 

Be  kind,  and  make  him  in  his  wishes  easy. 

Who  in  your  own  despite  has  strove  to  please  ye. 

He  scorn'd  to  borrow  from  the  wits  of  yore. 

But  ever  writ,  as  none  e'er  writ  before. 

You  modern  wits,  should  each  man  bring  his  claim. 

Have  desperate  debentures  on  your  fame  5 

And  little  would  be  left  you,  I'm  afraid. 

If  all  your  debts  to  Greece  and  Rome  were  paid. 

D  D  3  From 
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From  his  deep  fund  our  author  largely  draws. 
Nor  sinks  his  credit  lower  than  it  was. 
Tho'  plays  for  honour  in  old  time  he  made, 
'Tis  now  for  better  reasons — to  be  paid. 
Believe  him,  he  has  known  the  world  too  long, 
And  seen  the  death  of  much  immortal  song. 
He  says,  poor  poets  lost,  while  players  won. 
As  pimps  grow  rich,  while  gallants  are  undone. 
Tho'  Tom  the  poet  writ  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
The  comick  Tom  abounds  in  other  treasure. 
Fame  is  at  best  an  unperforming  cheat ; 
But  'tis  substandal  happiness,  to  eat. 
Let  ease,  his  last  request,  be  of  your  giving, 
Nor  force  him  to  be  damn'd  to  get  his  living. 


PROLOGUE 

TO    THE 

THREE  HOURS  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

AUTHORS  are  judg'd  by  strange  capricious  rules ; 
The  great  ones  are  thought  mad,  the  small  ones  fools  : 
Yet  sure  the  best  are  most  severely  fated  j 
For  fools  are  only  laugh'd  at,  wits  are  hated. 
Blockheads  with  reason  men  of  sense  abhor ; 
But  fool  'gainst  fool,  is  barbarous-  civil  war. 
Why  on  all  authors  then  should  cridcks  fall  ? 
Since  some  have  v/rit,  and  shown  no  wit  at  all. 
Condemn  a  play  of  theirs,  and  they  evade  it ; 
Cry,  "  Damn  not  us,   but  damn  the  French,   who 
"  made  it." 

By 
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By  running  goods  these  graceless  owlers  gain , 
Theirs  are  the  rules  of  France,  the  plots  of  Spain  : 
But  wit,  like  wine,  from  happier  climates  brought, 
Dash'd  by  these  rogues,  turns  English  common  draught. 
They  pall  Moliere's  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strrjii, 
And  teach  dull  Harlequins  to  grin  in  vain. 

How  shall  our  aurhoi  hope  a  gentler  fate. 
Who  dares  most  im.pudently  not  translate  ? 
It  had  been  civil,  in  these  ticklish  times. 
To  fetch  his  fools  and  knaves  from  foreign  climes. 
Spaniards  and  French  abuse  to  the  world's  end; 
But  spare  old  England,  lest  you  hurt  a  friend. 
If  any  fool  is  by  our  satire  bit. 
Let  him  hiss  loud,  to  show  you  all  he's  hit. 
Poets  make  characters,  as  salesmen  clothes; 
We  take  no  measure  of  your  fops  and  beaus ; 
But  here  all  sizes  and  all  shapes  you  meet. 
And  fit  yourselves,  like  chaps  in  Monmouth  street. 

Gallants,  look  here  !  this  fool's  cap  *  has  an  air. 
Goodly  and  smart,  with  ears  of  Issachar, 
Let  no  one  fool  engross  it,  or  confine 
A  common  blessing  !  now  'tis  yours,  now  mine. 
But  poets  in  all  ages  had  the  care 
-"To  keep  this  cap  for  such  as  will,  to  wear. 
Our  author  has  it  now  (for  every  wit 
Of  course  resign'd  it  to  the  next  that  writ) 
And  thus  upon  the  stage  'tis  fairly  thrown  -j- ; 
Let  him  that  takes  it  wear  it  as  his  own. 

•  Shows  a  cap  with  ears.       f  Flings  down  the  cap,  and  exit. 


D  D  4  SANDYS'S 
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SANDYS'S   GHOST 


OR, 


A  PROPER  NEW  BALLAD 

ON    THE 

NEW  OVID^S  METAMORPHOSES, 

AS    IT  WAS    INTENDED   TO    BE   TRANSLATED    BY     PERSONS    OF 
QUALITY. 

YE  lords  and  commons,  men  of  wit 

And  pleasure  about  town. 
Read  this,  ere  you  translate  one  bit 

Of  books  of  high  renown. 

Beware  of  Latin  authors  all ! 

Nor  think  your  verses  sterling,  :. 

Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl^ 

And  scribble  in  a  berlin : 

For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails. 

Nor  bureau  of  expense. 
Nor  standish  well  japann'd,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense. 

Hear  how  a  ghost  in  dead  of  night. 

With  saucer  eyes  of  fire. 
In  woful  wise  did  sore  affright     ^ 

A  wit  and  courtly  'squire. 

Rare 
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Rare  Imp  of  Phoebus,  hopeful  youth  ! 

Like  puppy  tame,  that  uses 
To  fetch  and  carry  in  his  mouth 

The  works  of  all  the  Muses. 

Ah !  why  did  he  write  poetry, 

That  hereto  was  so  civil ; 
And  sell  his  soul  for  vanity 

To  rhyming  and  the  devil  ? 

A  desk  he  had  of  curious  work. 

With  glittering  studs  about ; 
Within  the  same  did  Sandys  lurk,  , 

Though  Ovid  lay  without. 

Now,  as  he  scratch'd  to  fetch  up  thought,  -' 

Forth  popp'd  the  sprite  so  thin. 
And  from  the  keyhole  bolted  out  • 

All  upright  as  a  pin. 

With  whiskers,  band,  and  pantaloon. 

And  ruff  compos'd  most  duly, 
I'his  'squire  he  dropp'd  his  pen  full  soon. 

While  as  the  light  burnt  bluely. 

Ho !  master  Sam,  quoth  Sandys'  sprite. 

Write  on,  nor  let  me  scare  ye  ; 
Forsooth,  if  rhymes  fall  not  in  right. 

To  Budgel  seek,  or  Carey  *. 

J  hear  the  beat  of  Jacob's  drums. 
Poor  Ovid  finds  no  quarter ! 

•  Henry  Carey  was  a  musick-master,  and  taught  several  per- 
sons to  sing.  He  wrote  several  poems  and  pamphlets,  and  nine 
dramatick  pieces,  some  of  which  met  with  success.  He  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  4  Oa.  1743. 

Sec 
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See  first  the  merry  P —  comes 
In  haste  without  his  garter. 

Then  lords  and  lordlings,  'squires  and  knights. 
Wits,  witUngs,  prigs,  and  peers  : 

Garth  at  St.  James's,  and  at  White's, 
Beats  up  for  volunteers. 

What  Fenton  will  not  do,  nor  Gay, 
Nor  Congreve,  Rowe,  nor  Stanyan, 

Tom  Burnet  or  Tom  D'Urfy  may, 
John  Dunton,  SteeJ,  or  any  one. 

If  justice  Philips'  costive  head 

Some  frigid  rhymes  disburses ; 
They  shall  Hke  Persian  tales  be  read. 

And  glad  both  babes  and  nurses. 

Let  Warwick's  Muse  with  Ash — t  join. 

And  OzeFs  with  lord  Hervey's, 
Tickell  and  Addison  combine. 

And  Pope  translate  with  Jervis. 

L —  himself^  that  lively  lord. 

Who  bows  to  every  lady. 
Shall  join  with  F—  in  one  accord. 

And  be  like  Tate  and  Brady. 

Ye  ladies,  too,  draw  forth  your  pen  s 

I  pray,  where  can  the  hurt  lie  ? 
Since  you  have  brains  as  well  as  men. 

As  witness  lady  Wortley. 

Now,  Tonson,  list  thy  forces  all. 

Review  them  and  tell  noses : 
For  to  poor  Ovid  shall  befal 

A  strange  metamorphosis  -, 


A  me* 
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A  metamorphosis  more  strange 

Than  all  his  books  can  vapour  — 
^'  To  what  (quoth  'squire)  shall  Ovid  change  ?" 

Quoth  Sandys,  "  To  waste  paper.** 


UMBRA. 

CLOSE  to  the  best  known  author  Umbra  sits, 

The  constant  index  to  all  Button's  wits. 

"  Who's  here  ?"  cries  Umbra:  "  only  Johnson" — "O! 

"  Your  slave,"  and  exit ;  but  returns  with  Rowe : 

"  Dear  Rowe,  let's  sit  and  talk  of  tragedies  :" 

Ere  long  Pope  enters,  and  to  Pope  he  flies. 

Then  up  comes  Steele  :  he  turns  upon  his  heel. 

And  In  a  moment  fastens  upon  Steele  -, 

But  cries  as  soon,  "  Dear  Dick,  I  must  be  gone, 

"  For,  If  I  know  his  tread,  here's  Addison." 

Says  Addison  to  Steele,  "  'TIs  time  to  go  :" 

Pope  to  the  closet  steps  aside  with  Rowe. 

Poor  Umbra,  left  In  this  abandon'd  pickle. 

E'en  sits  him  down,  and  writes  to  honest  Tickell. 

Fool !   'tis  In  vain  from  wit  to  wit  to  roam  s 
Know,  sense  like  charity  "  begins  at  home." 
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AN    EXCELLENT    NEW    BALLAD*. 
TO    THE    TUNE    OF    CHEVY-CHACC. 

TO  lordlings  proud  I  tune  my  lay. 

Who  feast  in  bow'r  or  hall : 
Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  say. 

That  pride  will  have  a  fail. 

Now,  that  this  same  it  is  right  sooth. 

Full  plainly  doth  appear. 
From  what  befel  John  duke  of  Guise, 

And  Nic.  of  Lancastere. 

When  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  reign'd, 

(Which  means  a  lion's  heart) 
Like  him  his  barons  rag'd  and  roar'd : 

E^ch  play'd  a  lion's  part. 

*  This  very  humourous  ballad  was  occasioned  hy  a  quarrel 
between  Nicholas  lord  Lechmere  and  sir  John  Guise,  hart. — 
Lord  Lechmere  had  been  representative  in  parliament  for  Cock- 
ermouth,  and  one  of  the  managers  against  Sacheverell ;  he  was 
an  eminent  lawyer,  a  staunch  whig,  and,  having  been  removed 
from  his  office  of  queen's  counsel  in  June  171 1,  was  a  constant 
opposer  of  her  ministry.  He  was  appointed  solicitor  general  in 
Oct.  17 14;  chancellor  of  the  duchy  court  of  Lancaster  for  life 
in  June  1717;  attorney-general  in  March  1717-18,-  and  was 
created  baron  Lechmere  of  Evesham,  Sept.  8,  1721  :  dying 
June  18,  1727,  the  title  became  extinct. — Sir  John  Guise,  who 
represented  the  county  of  Gloucester  in  several  parliaments,  died 
Nov.  6,   1732. 

A  word 
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A  word  and  blow  was  then  enough : 

Such  honour  did  them  prick, 
If  you  but  turn'd  your  cheek,  a  cuff; 

And  if  your  a — se,  a  kick. 

Look  in  their  face,  they  tweak'd  your  nose  i 

At  ev'ry  turn  fell  to't ; 
Come  near,  they  trod  upon  your  toes ; 

They  fought  from  head  to  foot. 

Of  these  the  duke  of  Lancastere 

Stood  paramount  in  pride  ; 
He  kick'd,  and  cuff  d,  and  tweak'd,  and  trod 

His  foes  and  friends  beside. 

Firm  on  his  front  his  beaver  sate; 

So  broad,  it  hit  his  chin ; 
For  why  ?  he  deemed  no  man  his  mate. 

And  fear'd  to  tan  his  skin. 

With  Spanish  wool  he  dy'd  his  cheek. 

With  essence  oil'd  his  hair ; 
No  vixen  civet  cat  so  sweet. 

Nor  could  so  scratch  and  tear. 

Right  tall  he  made  himself  to  show. 

Though  made  full  short  by  God  : 
And  when  all  other  dukes  did  bow. 

This  duke  did  only  nod. 

Yet  courteous,  blithe,  and  debonnair, 

To  Guise's  duke  was  he  : 
Was  ever  such  a  loving  pair  ? 

How  could  they  disagree  ? 


Oh,  thus  it  was :  he  lov'd  him  dear, 
And  cast  how  to  requite  him  : 


And 
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And,  having  no  friend  left  but  this. 
He  deem'd  it  meet  to  fight  him. 

Forthwith  he  drench'd  his  desperate  quill, 

And  thus  he  did  indite  : 
"  This  eve  at  whisk  ourself  will  play, 

*'  Sir  duke  !  be  here  to  night.'' 

'^  Ah  no  !  ah  no  !"  the  guileless  Guise 

Demurely  did  reply ; 
'^  I  cannot  go,  nor  yet  can  stand, 

"  So  sore  the  gout  have  I.'* 

The  duke  in  wrath  call'd  for  his  steeds. 

And  fiercely  drove  them  on  -, 
Lord  !  Lord  !  how  rattled  tlien  thy  stones^ 

O  kingly  Kensington ! 

All  in  a  trice  he  rush'd  on  Guise, 

Thrust  out  his  lady  dear : 
He  tweak'd  his  nose,  trod  on  his  toes. 

And  smote  him  on  the  ear. 

But  mark,  how  'midst  ofVictory 

Fate  plays  her  old  dog  trick ! 
Up  leap'd  duke  John,  and  knock'd  him  down. 

And  so  down  fell  duke  Nic. 

Alas,  O  Nic. !  O  Nic.  alas ! 

Right  did  thy  gossip  call  thee  : 
As  who  should  say,  alas  the  day 

When  John  of  Guise  shall  maul  thee  ! 

For  on  thee  did  he  clap  his  qhair, 

And  on  that  chair  did  sit ; 

And  look'd  as  if  he  meant  therein 

To  do — what  was  not  fit. 

Up 
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Up  didst  thou  look,  O  woful  duke  ! 

Thy  mouth  yet  durst  not  ope, 
Certes  for  fear  of  finding  there 

A  t— d,  instead  of  trope. 

"  Lie  there,  thou  raitifFvile  !"  quoth  Guise; 

"  No  shift  is  here  to  save  thee : 
"  The  casement  it  is  shut  likewise  j 

"  Beneath  my  feet  I  have  thee. 

"  If  thou  hast  ought  to  speak,  speak  out." 

Then  Lancastere  did  cry, 
"  Know'st  thou  not  me,  nor  yet  thyself? 

"  Who  thou,  and  who  am  I  ? 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me,  who  (God  be  prais'd  !) 

*^  Have  brawFd  and  quarrell'd  more, 
"  Than  all  the  line  of  Lancastere, 

"  That  battled  heretofore  ? 

*'  In  senates  fam'd  for  many  a  speech, 

"  And  (what  some  awe  must  give  ye, 
"  Tho'  laid  thus  low  beneath  thy  breech) 

"  Still  of  the  council  privy  j 

"  Still  of  the  duchy  chancellor; 

"  Durante  life,   I  have  it ; 
"  And  turn,  as  now  thou  dost  on  me, 

"  Mine  a— se  on  diem  that  gave  it." 

But  now  the  servants  they  rush'd  in ; 

And  duke  Nic.  up  leap'd  he  : 
"  I  will  not  cope  against  such  odds, 

"  But,  Guise  !  I'll  fight  with  thee : 

"  To  morrow  with  thee  will  I  fight 
"  Under  the  green  wood  tree  :" 

*'  No, 
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*^  No,  not  to  morrow,  but  to  night," 
Quoth  Guise,  "  I'll  fight  with  thee  :" 

And  now  the  sun  declining  low 
Bestreak'd  with  blood  the  skies  s 

When,  with  his  sword  at  saddle  bow. 
Rode  forth  the  valiant  Guise. 

Full  gently  pranc'd  he  o'er  the  lawn ; 

Oft  roird  his  eyes  around. 
And  from  the  stirrup  stretched  to  find 

Who  was  not  to  be  found. 

Long  brandish'd  he  the  blade  in  air. 
Long  look'd  the  field  all  o'er  : 

At  length  he  spied  the  merry-men  brown, 
And  eke  the  coach  and  four. 

From  out  the  boot  bold  Nicholas 
Did  wave  his  wand  so  white. 

As  pointing  out  the  gloomy  glade 
Wherein  he  meant  to  fight. 

AH  in  that  dreadful  hour  so  calm 

Was  Lancastere  to  see. 
As  if  he  meant  to  take  the  air, 

Or  only  take  a  fee : 

And  so  he  did— for  to  New  Court 

His  rolling  wheels  did  run : 
Not  that  he  shunn'd  the  doubtful  strife ; 

But  business  must  be  done. 

Back  in  the  dark,  by  Brompton  park, 
He  turn'd  up  through  the  Gore ; 

So  slunk  to  Cambden  house  so  high, 
AH  in  his  coach  and  four. 


Mean- 
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Mean  while  duke  Guise  did  fret  and  fume, 

A  sight  it  was  to  see, 
Benumb'd  beneath  the  evening  dew 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Then,  wet  and  weary,  home  he  far'd, 

Sore  mutt^ing  all  the  way, 
"  The  day  I  meet  him,  Nic.  shall  rue 

"  The  cudgel  of  that  day. 

'^  Mean  time  on  every  pissing-post 
"  Paste  we  this  recreant's  name, 

^^  So  that  each  passer  by  shall  read 
"  And  piss  against  the  same.'* 

Now  God  preserve  our  gracious  king. 

And  grant  his  nobles  all 
May  learn  this  lesson  from  duke  Nic, 

That  "  pride  will  have  a  fall." 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  SATIRE*. 

IF  meagre  Gildon  draws  his  venal  quill, 
I  wish  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sit  still : 
If  dreadful  Dennis  raves  in  furious  fret, 
I'll  answer  Dennis,  when  I  am  in  debt. 
'Tis  hunger,  and  not  malice,  makes  them  print ; 
And  who'll  wage  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint  ? 
Should  some  more  sober  criticks  come  abroad. 
If  wrong,  I  smile  ;  if  right,  I  kiss  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence  s 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 

*  Inserted  since,  with  alterations,  in  Mr.  Pope's  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  being  the  prologue  to  the  Satires,  vol.  ii  of 
Pope's  Works. 

Vol.  XVIL  E  e  Commas 
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Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right ; 

And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite  : 

Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  grac'd  those  ribalds. 

From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibalds, 

Who  thinks  he  reads  when  he  but  scans  and  spells ; 

A  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables. 

Yet  e'en  this  creature  may  some  notice  claim, 

Wrapt  round  and  sanctified  with  Shakspeare's  name. 

Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  ! 

The  thing,  we  know,  is  neither  rich  nor  rare  i 

And  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there. 

Are  others  angry  ?  I  excuse  them  too  : 
Well  may  they  rage  ;  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
Each  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find  s 
But  each  mean's  secret  standard  in  his  mind, 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess  ? 
The  wretch  *,  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown, 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains  from  hardbound  brains  six  lines  a  year; 
In  sense  still  wanting,  tho'  he  hves  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  litde,  yet  has  nothing  left. 
Johnson  +,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning : 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry  but  prose  run  mad  J  : 
Should  modest  Satire  bid  all  these  translate. 
And  ov/n  that  nine  such  poets  make  a  Tate  ; 

*  Philips. 

t  Author  of  the  Victim,  and  Cobler  of  Preston, 

l  Verse  of  Dr.  Ev. 

How 
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How  would  they  fume,    and  stamp,  and  roar,  and 

chafe  ! 
How  would  they  swear  not  Congreve's  self  was  safe ! 
Peace  to  all  such  !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
Apollo  kindled,  and  fair  fame  inspires : 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  : 
Should' such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne ; 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  fearful  eyes. 
And  hate  for  5rts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer : 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserv'd  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend : 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd  s 
Who,  if  two  wits  on  rival  themes  contest. 
Approves  of  each,  but  likes  the  worst  the  best ; 
Like  Cato,  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
What  pity,  Heaven  !  if  such  a  man  there  be ; 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Addison  were  he  ! 
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M  A  C  E  R. 

WHEN  simple  Macer,  now  of  high  renown, 
First  sought  a  poet's  fortune  in  the  town ; 
'Twas  all  th'  ambition  his  great  soul  could  feel. 
To  wear  red  stockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steele. 
Some  ends  of  verse  his  betters  might  afford. 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  these,  he  ventured  on  the  town. 
And  in  a  borrow'd  play  outdid  poor  Crown. 
There  he  stopt  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle. 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little ; 
Like  stunted  hidebound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  verse,  and  v.'hat  he  gets  commends  *, 
Not  of  the  wits  his  foes,  but  fools  his  friends. 

So  some  coarse  country  wench,  almost  decay'd. 
Trudges  to  town,  and  first  turns  chambermaid  : 
Av/kvvard  and  supple  each  devoir  to  pay. 
She  flatters  her  good  lady  twice  a  day ; 
Thought  wond'rous  honest,  tho'  of  mean  degree. 
And  strangely  lik'd  for  her  simplicity : 
In  a  translated  suit  then  tries  the  town. 
With  borrow'd  pins,  and  patches  not  her  own  ; 
But  just  endur'd  the  winter  she  began. 
And  in  four  months  a  batter'd  harridan. 
Now  nothing's  left ;  but  wither'd,  pale,   and  shrunk. 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  shares  with  punk. 

*  He  requested,  by  publick  advertisements,  the  aid  of  the  in- 
genious, to  make  up  a  miscellany,  in  17 13. 
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SYLVIA*, 

A    FRAGMENT. 

SYLVIA  my  heart  in  wondrous  wise  alarm'd, 
Aw'd  without  sense,  and  without  beauty  charm'd  : 
But  some  odd  graces  and  some  flights  she  had. 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad  : 
Her  tongue  still  ran  on  credit  from  her  eyes. 
More  pert  than  witty,  more  a  wit  than  wise : 
Goodnature,  she  declar'd  it,  was  her  scorn, 
Tho'  'twas  by  that  alone  she  could  be  born : 
Affronting  all,  yet  fond  of  a  good  name  ; 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame  : 
Now  coy,  and  studious  in  no  point  to  fall. 

Now  all  agog  for  D y  at  a  ball : 

Now  deep  in  Taylor,  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Now  drinking  citron  with  his  grace  and  Chartres. 

Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take  ; 
But  ev'ry  woman's  in  her  soul  a  rake. 
Frail,  fev'rish  sex  !  their  fit  now  chills,  now  burns : 
Atheism  and  superstition  rule  by  turns ; 
And  the  mere  heathen  in  her  carnal  part 
Is  still  a  sad  good  Christian  in  her  heart. 

•  Printed  in  the  Characters  of  Women, 
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ARTEMISIA. 

THOUGH  Artemisia  talks,  by  fits. 
Of  councils,  classicks,  fathers,  wits  -, 

Reads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke  ; 
Yet  in  some  things,  methinks,  she  fails ; 
'Twere  well,  if  she  would  pare  her  nails. 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smock. 

Haughty  and  huge  as' High  Dutch  bride  j 
Such  nastiness,  and  so  much  pride, 

Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate  : 
On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread. 
Like  a  fate  corpse  upon  a  bed, 

That  lies  and  stinks  in  stat^. 

She  wears  no  colours  (sign  of  grace) 
On  any  part  except  her  face  -, 

All  white  and  black  beside  : 
Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud^ 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 

And  masculine  her  stride. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight. 

Majestically  stalk  -, 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  th^tongue,  and  wags  the  tail^ 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 
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PHRYNE. 

PHRYNE  had  talents  for  mankind  i 
Open  she  was,  and  unconfin'd. 

Like  some  free  port  of  trade  : 
Merchants  unloaded  here  their  freight, 
And  agents  from  each  foreign  state 

Here  first  their  entry  made. 

Her  learning  and  good  breeding  such. 
Whether  th'  Italian  or  the  Dutch, 

Spaniards  or  French  came  to  her. 
To  all  obliging  she'd  appear ; 
'Twas  si  signior,  'tw^is  ya-w  mynheer y 

'Twas  s'il  votis  plait,  monsieur. 

Obscure  by  birth,  renown'd  by  crimes, 
Still  changing  names,  religions,  climes. 

At  length  she  turns  a  bride  : 
In  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades. 
She  shines  the  first  of  batter'd  jades, 

And  flutters  in  her  pride. 

So  have  I  known  those  insects  fair. 
Which  curious  Germans  hold  so  rare. 

Still  vary  shapes  and  dies  ; 
Sdll  gain  new  titles  with  new  forms ; 
First  grubs  obscene,  then  wriggling  worms, 

Then  painted  butterflies. 
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IMPROMPTU. 

TO    LADY    WINCHELSEA. 

OCCASIONED     BY     FOUR   SATIRICAL  VERSES    ON  WOMEN   WITS, 
IN    THE    RAPE  OF    THE   LOCK. 

IN  vain  you  boast  poetic  names  of  yore, 
And  cite  those  Sapphoes  we  admire  no  more : 
Fate  doom'd  the  fall  of  every  female  wit  j 
But  doom'd  it  then,  when  first  Ardelia  writ. 
Of  all  examples  by  the  world  confest, 
I  knew  Ardelia  could  not  quote  the  best ; 
Who,  like  her  mistress  on  Britannia's  throne^ 
Fights  and  subdues  in  quarrels  not  her  own. 
To  write  their  praise  you  but  in  vain  essay ; 
Ev'n  while  you  write,  you  take  that  praise  away  : 
Light  to  the  stars  the  sun  does  thus  restore. 
But  shines  himself  till  they  are  seen  no  more. 


EPIGPvAM. 

A  BISHOP  by  his  neighbours  hated 
Has  cause  to  wish  himself  translated  ; 
But  why  should  Hough  desire  translation, 
Lov'd  and  esteem'd  by  all  the  nation  ? 
Yet,  if  it  be  the  old  man's  case, 
J'U  lay  my  life  I  know  the  place  : 
'Tis  where  God  sent  some  that  adore  him, 
And  whidier  Enoch  went  before  him. 

TO 
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TO  MRS.  MARTHA  BLOUNT. 

SENT  ON  HER   BIRTHDAY,    JUNE    I5. 

O,  be  thou  blest  with  all  that  Heaven  can  send. 

Long  health,  long  youth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend ! 

Not  with  those  toys  the  female  race  admire. 

Riches  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tire ; 

Not  as  the  world  its  petty  slaves  rewards, 

A  youth  of  frolicks,  an  old  age  of  cards  -, 

Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end ; 

Young  without  lovers,  old  wirhout  a  friend ; 

A  fop  their  pafTion,  bur  their  prize  a  sot  s 

Alive,  ridiculous  ;  and  dead,  forgot ! 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  affluence  or  content. 
And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent. 
Calm  ev'ry  thought,  inspirit  ev'ry  grace. 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face : 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year. 
Without  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear ; 
Till  Death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  destroy, 
In  some  soft  dream,  or  ecstasy  of  joy; 
Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb. 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come  ! 


SONG. 
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SONG. 

BY    A    PERSON    OF    QUALITY  *. 

I  SAID  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
Thou  wild  thing,  that  always  art  leaping  or  aching, 
What  black,  brown,  or  fair,  in  what  clime,  in  what 

nation, 
By  turns  has  not  taught  thee  a  pit-a-pat-ation  ? 

Thus  accus'd,  the  wild  thing  gave  this  sober  reply : 
See  th^  heart  without  motion,  tho'  Ceiia  pass  by  1 
Not  the  beauty  she  has,  or  the  wit  that  she  borrows. 
Gives  the  eye  any  joys,  or  the  heart  any  sorrows. 

When  our  Sappho  appears,  she  whose  wit's  so  refin'd, 
I  am  forc'd  to  applaud  with  the  rest  of  mankind  i 
Whatever  she  says,  is  with  spirit  and  fire  ; 
Ev'ry  word  I  attend ;  but  I  only  admire. 

Prudentia  as  vainly  would  put  in  her  claim. 
Ever  gazing  on  Heaven,  tho'  man  is  her  aim  : 
'Tis  love,  not  devotion,  that  turns  up  her  eyes : 
Those  stars  of  this  world  are  too  good  for  the  skies. 

But  Cloe  so  lively,  so  easy,  so  fair. 
Her  wit  so  genteel,  without  art,  without  care  ; 
When  she  comes  in  my  way,  the  motion,  the  pain. 
The  leapings,  the  achings,  return  all  again. 

O  wonderful  creature  !  a  woman  of  reason  ! 
Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  season  ! 
When  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  should  be. 
Would  one  think  Mrs.  Howard  nf 'er  dreamt  it  was  she  ? 

*  The  earl  of  Peterborough. 
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BALLAD. 

OF  all  the  girls  that  e'er  were  seen. 

There's  none  so  fine  as  Nelly, 
For  charming  face  and  shape  and  mien. 

And  what's  not  fit  to  tell  ye  : 
Oh  !  the  turn'd  neck,  and  smooth  white  skin 

Of  lovely  dearest  Nelly  ! 
For  many  a  swain  it  well  had  been 

Had  she  ne'er  pass'd  by  Calai-. 

For  when,  as  Nelly  came  to  France 

(Invited  by  her  cousins) 
Across  the  Tuilleries  each  glance 

Kill'd  Frenchmen  by  whole  dozens  5 
The  king,  as  he  at  dinner  sate. 

Did  beckon  to  his  hussar. 
And  bid  him  bring  his  tabby  cat. 

For  charming  Nell  to  buss  her. 

The  ladies  were  with  rage  provok'd 

To  see  her  so  respected  : 
The  men  look'd  arch,  as  Nelly  strok'd. 

And  puss  her  tail  erected. 
But  not  a  man  did  look  employ. 

Except  on  pretty  Nelly  : 
Tlien  said  the  duke  de  Villeroyy 

Ah !  qiCelk  est  hien  jolie ! 

But  who's  that  grave  philosopher. 

That  carefully  looks  a'ter  ? 
By  his  concern  it  should  appear. 

The  fair  one  is  his  daughter. 


Ma 
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Ma  Joy  I  (quoth  then  a  courtier  sly) 
He  on  his  child  does  leer  too ; 

I  wish  he  has  no  mind  to  try 
What  some  papas  will  here  do. 

The  courtiers  all  with  one  accord 

Broke  out  in  Nelly*s  praises, 
Admir'd  her  rose^  and  lys  sans  far de 

(Which  are  your  termes  fraHgoises.) 
Then  might  you  see  a  painted  ring 

Of  dames  that  stood  by  Nelly  : 
She,  like  the  pride  of  all  the  spring. 

And  they  Xiktfleurs  de  palais. 

In  Marli's  gardens,  and  St.  Clou, 

I  saw  this  charming  Nelly, 
Where  shameless  nymphs,  exposed  to  view. 

Stand  naked  In  each  alley : 
But  Venus  had  a  brazen  face. 

Both  at  Versailles  and  Meudon, 
Or  else  she  had  resigri'd  her  place. 

And  left  the  stone  she  stood  on. 

Were  NeUy's  figure  mounted  there, 

'Twould  put  down  all  th'  Italian : 
Lord  !  how  those  foreigners  would  stare  ! 

But  I  should  turn  Pygmalion : 
For,  spite  of  lips,  and  eyes,  and  mien, 

Me  nothing  can  delight  so. 
As  does  that  part  that  lies  between 

Her  left  toe  and  her  right  toe. 
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ODE  FOR  MUSICK, 


ON    THE    LONGITUDE. 


RECITATIVO. 

THE  longitude  mlss'd  on 
By  wicked  Will.  Whiston  -, 
And  not  better  hit  on 
By  good  master  Ditton. 

RITORNELLO. 

So  Ditton  and  Whiston 
May  both  be  bep-st  on ; 
And  Whiston  and  Ditton 
May  both  be  besh-t  on. 

Sing  Ditton, 
Besh-t  on ; 
And  Whiston, 
Bep-st  on. 

Sing  Ditton  and  Whiston, 
And  Whiston  and  Ditton, 

Besh-t  and  bep-st  on, 
Bep-st  and  besh-t  on. 


Da  Capo. 


EPI- 
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EPIGRAM 

ON  THE  FEUDS  ABOUT  HANDEL  AND  EONONCINI. 

STRANGE  !  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedle-DUM  and  Tweedle-D£E  ! 

ON  MRS.  TOFTS  *. 

SO  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  thy  song, 
As  had  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orpheus  along : 
But  such  is  thy  av'rice,  and  such  is  thy  pride. 
That  the  beasts  must  have  starv'd,  and  the  poet  have 
died. 

TWO  OR  TI-IREE: 

OR,    A  RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  A  CUCKOLD. 

TWO  or  three  visits,  and  two  or  three  bows. 
Two  or  three  civil  things,  two  or  three  vows. 
Two  or  three  kisses,  with  two  or  three  sighs. 
Two  or  three  Jesuses  and  let-me-dies, 
Two  or  three  squeezes,  or  two  or  three  towzes, 
(With  two  or  three  thousand  pound  lost  at 

houses) 
Can  never  fail  cuckolding  two  or  three  spouses 


their  i 


*  Mrs.  Tofts  was  the  daughter  of  a  person  in  the  family  of 
Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  She  lived  at  the  introduction 
of  the  opera  into  this  kingdom,  and  sung  in  company  with  Ni- 
colini  ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  Italian,  chanted  her  recitative  in 
English,  in  answer  to  his  Italian  :  but  the  charms  of  their  voices 
overcame  this  absurdity.  Her  character  may  be  collected  from 
the  above  epigram,  bhe  retired  from  England,  and  died  at 
Venice  about  the  year  1760. 
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EPIGRAM, 

IN  A  MAID  OF  honour's  PRAYER  BOOK. 

WHEN  Israel's  daughters  mourn'd  their  past  offences. 
They  dealt  in  sackcloth,  and  turn'd  cinder-wenches : 
But  Richmond's  fair  ones  never  spoil  their  locks ; 
They  use  white  powder,  and  wear  Holland  smocks. 
O  comely  church  !  where  females  find  clean  linen 
As  decent  to  repent  in,  as  to  sin  in. 

THF  BALANCE  OF  EUROPE. 

NOW  Europe's  balanc'd,  neither  side  prevails; 
For  nothing's  left  in  either  of  the  scales. 
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A 

PANEGYRICAL  EPISTLE 

TO 

MR.  THOMAS  SNOW, 

GOLDSMITH,  'NEAR    TEMPLE    BAR  ^ 

Occasioned  by  his  buying  and  selling  th»  third  South  Sea 
SubscriptionSj  taken  in  by  the  Directors  at  One  Thousand 
per  cent  *. 

DISDx^IN  not,  Snow,  my  humble  verse  to  hear. 
Stick  thy  black  pen  awhile  behind  thy  ear. 
Whether  thy  counter  shine  with  sums  untold. 
And  thy  wide-grasping  hand  grows  black  with  gold  i 
Whether  thy  mien  erect,  and  sable  locks. 
In  crowds  of  brokers  ov^er  awe  the  stocks  j 
Suspend  the  worldly  business  of  the  day. 
And,  to  enrich  thy  mind,  attend  my  lay. 

O  thou,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 
The  South  Sea  rocks  and  shelves,  where  thousands 
drown'd  ! 

*  In  the  year  1720,  the  South  Sea  company,  under  pretence 
of  paying  the  publick  debt,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  en- 
larging their  capital^  by  taking  into  it  all  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
incurred  before  the  year  17  16,  amounting  1031,664,5511.  Part 
of  this  sum  was  subscribed  into  their  capital  at  three  subscrip- 
tions :  the  first  at  3C0I.  per  cent,  the  second  at  400].,  and  a  third 
at  loool.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  time,  that  these  sub- 
scriptions were  bought  and  sold  at  exorbitant  premiums ;  so  that 
I  col.  South  Sea  stock,  subscribed  at  locol.  was  sold  fcr  1200I. 


in  Exchange  aiicy 


When 
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When  credit  sunk^  and  commerce  gasping  lay. 
Thou  stood'st :  no  bill  was  sent  unpaid  away. 
When  not  a  guinea  chink'd  on  Martin's  *  boards. 
And  Atwill's  *  self  was  drain'd  of  all  his  hoards. 
Thou  stood'st ',  an  Indian  king  in  size  and  hue  ! 
Thy  unexhausted  shop  was  our  Peru. 

Why  did  'Change  alley  waste  thy  precious  hours 
Among  the  fools  who  gap'd  for  golden  show'rs  ? 
No  wonder,  if  we  find  some  poets  there. 
Who  live  on  fancy,  and  can  feed  on  air ; 
No  wonder,  they  were  caught  by  South  Sea  schemes, 
Who  ne'er  enjoy'd  a  guinea,  but  in  dreams ; 
No  wonder,  they  their  third  subscriptions  sold 
For  millions  of  imaginary  gold ; 
No  wonder  that  their  fancies  wild  can  frame 
Strange  reasons,  that  a  thing  is  still  the  same. 


Tho'  chang'd  throughout  in  substance  and  in  name. 
But  you  (whose  judgment  scorns  poetick  flights) 
With  contracts  furnish  boys  for  paper  kites. 

Let  vulture  Hopkins  stretch  his  rusty  throat, 
Who  ruins  thousands  for  a  single  groat : 
I  know  thou  scorn'st  his  mean,  his  sordid  mind ; 
Nor  with  ideal  debts  wouldst  plague  mankind. 
Madmen  alone  their  empty  dreams  pursue. 
And  still  believe  the  fleeting  vision  true  ; 
They  sell  the  treasures  which  their  slumbers  get. 
Then  wake,  and  fancy  all  the  world  in  debt. 
If  to  instruct  thee  all  my  reasons  fail. 
Yet  be  diverted  by  this  moral  tale. 

Through  fam'd  Moorfields  extends  a  spacious  seat, 
Where  mortals  of  exalted  wit  retreat; 
Where,  wrapt  in  contemplation  and  in  straw, 
The  wiser  few  from  the  mad  world  withdraw. 
*  Names  of  eminent  goldsmiths. 

Vol.  XVII.  F  f  There 
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There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt. 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt : 
His  sideboard  glitter'd  with  imagin'd  plate. 
And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vast  estate. 

As  on  a  time  he  pass'd  the  vacant  hours 
In  raising  piles  of  straw  and  twisted  bow'rs, 
A  poet  enter'd,  of  the  neighbouring  cell, 
And  with  fix'd  eye  observ'd  the  structure  v/ell : 
A  sharpen'd  skew'r  'cross  his  bare  shoulders  bound 
A  tatter'd  rug,  which  dragg'd  upon  the  ground. 
The  banker  cried,  "  Behold  my  castle  walls, 
*^  My  statues,  gardens,  fountains^  and  canals, 
^'  With  land  of  more  than  twenty  acres  round  ! 
•^  All  these  I  sell  thee  for  ten  thousand  pound." 
The  bard  with  wonder  the  cheap  purchase  saw, 
So  sign'd  the  contract  (as  ordains  the  law). 
The  banker's  brain  was  cool'd  :  the  mist  grew  clear ; 
The  visionary  scene  was  lost  in  air. 
He  now  the  vanished  prospect  understood. 
And  fear'd  the  fancied  bargain  was  not  good : 
Yet  loth  the  sum  entire  should  be  destroy'd, 
"  Give  me  a  penny,  and  thy  contract's  void." 
The  starded  bard  with  eye  indignant  frown'd ; 
"  Shall  I,  ye  gods,"  he  cries,  "  my  debts  compound  !" 
So  saying,  from  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes  -, 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground ; 
"  There,  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound 


*  >» 


*  Charles  11,  having  borrowed  a  considerable  sum,  gave  tal- 
lies, as  a  security  for  the  repayment  ;  but,  soon  after  shutting 
up  the  Exchequer,  these  tallies  were  as  much  reduced  from  their 
original  value,  as  the  South  Sea  had  exceeded  it. 
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A  BALLAD  ON  QUADRILLE  *, 

WRITTEN    BY    MR.    CONGREVE. 
I. 

WHEN,  as  Corruption  hence  did  go. 

And  left  the  nation  free  3 
When  Ay  said  Ay,  and  No  said  No, 

Without  a  place  or  fee  : 
Then  Satan,  thinking  things  went  ill. 
Sent  forth  his  spirit,  call'd  Quadrille, 

Quadrille,  Quadrille,  (s'c. 

U. 

Kings,  queens,  and  knaves  made  up  his  pack. 

And  four  fair  suits  he  wore  : 
His  troops  they  are  with  red  and  bkck 

All  blotch'd  and  spotted  o'er  : 
And  ev'ry  house,  go  where  you  will. 
Is  haunted  by  the  imp  Quadrille,  ^c, 

III. 


Sure  cards  he  has  for  ev'ry  tiling. 

Which  well  court-cards  they  name ; 
And,  statesmen  like,  calls  in  the  king, 

To  help  out  a  bad  game  : 
But,  if  the  parties  manage  ill. 
The  king  is  forced  to  lose  Codille,  ^'c. 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  ballad,   ace  a  letter  from  Arbuthnot 
to  Swift,  dated  Nov.  8,  1726. 

F  F  2  IV.  When 
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IV. 

When  two  and  two  were  met  of  old, 
Though  they  ne'er  meant  to  marry, 

They  were  in  Cupid's  books  enroll'd, 
And  call'd  a  party  quarree : 

But  now,  meet  when  and  where  you  will, 

A  party  quarree  is  Quadrille,  i^c, 

V. 

The  commoner,  and  knight,  the  peer. 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  fame. 
Leave  to  their  wives  the  only  care, 

To  propagate  their  name ; 
And  well  that  duty  they  fulfil. 
When  the  good  husband's  at  Quadrille,  i£c, 

VI. 

When  patients  lie  in  piteous  case. 

In  comes  th'  apothecary ; 
And  to  the  doctor  cries,  alas  I 

Non  dehes  quadrillare. 
The  patient  dies  without  a  pill. 
For  why  ?  the  doctor's  at  Quadrille,  ^c. 

VII. 

Should  France  and  Spain  again  grow  loud. 

The  Muscovite  grow  louder  i 
Britain,  to  curb  her  neighbours  proud. 

Would  want  both  ball  and  powder ; 
Must  want  both  sword  and  gun  to  kill ; 
For  why  ?  the  gen'ral's  at  Quadrille,  i^c. 


VIII.  THE 
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VIII. 

The  king  of  late  drew  forth  his  sword 

(Thank  God  'twas  not  in  wrath) 
And  made  of  many  a  'squire  and  lord 

An  unwash'd  knight  of  Bath : 
What  are  their  feats  of  arms  and  skill  ? 
They're  but  nine  parties  at  Quadrille,  ^f. 

IX. 

A  party  late  at  Cambray  met. 

Which  drew  all  Europe's  eyes; 
'Twas  call'd  in  Post  Boy  and  Gazette 

The  quadruple  allies  : 
But  somebody  took  something  ill, 
So  broke  this  party  at  Quadrille,  Csfr. 

X. 

And  now,  God  save  this  noble  realm, 

And  God  save  eke  Hanover ; 
And  God  save  those  who  hold  the  helm, 

When  as  the  king  goes  over : 
But  let  the  king  go  where  he  will. 
His  subjects  must  play  at  Quadrille, 

Quadrille,  Quadrille,  (^c. 


F  F  3 
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MOLLY  MOG 


OR,    THE 


FAIR    MAID    OF    THE    INN*. 


SAYS  my  uncle,  I  pray  you  discover 
What  hath  been  the  cause  of  your  woes. 

Why  you  pine  and  you  whine  like  a  lover  ; 
I've  seen  Molly  Mog  of  the  Rose. 

0  nephew  !  your  grief  is  but  folly  ; 
In  town  you  may  find  better  prog ; 

Haifa  crov/n  there  will  get  you  a  Molly, 
A  Molly  much  better  than  Mog. 

1  know  that  by  wits  'tis  recited. 

That  women  at  best  are  a  clog : 
But  I  'm  not  so  easily  frighted  ; 

From  loving  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

The  schoolboy's  delight  is  a  play-day  -, 

The  schoolmaster's  joy  is  to  flog  -, 
The  milkmaid's  delight  is  on  Mayday ; 

But  mine  is  on  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Will-o'-wisp  leads  the  traveller  a  gadding 
Thro'  ditch,  and  thro'  quagmire  and  bog : 

But  no  light  can  set  me  a  madding. 
Like  the  eyes  of  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

For  guineas  in  other  men's  breeches 
Your  gamesters  will  palm  and  will  cog  : 

*  The  Rose  inn,  at  Ockingham  in  Berkshire. 

But 
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But  I  envy  them  none  of  their  riches, 
So  I  may  win  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

The  heart,  when  half  wounded,  is  changing, 

It  here  and  there  leaps  like  a  frog  : 
But  my  heart  can  never  be  ranging, 

'Tis  so  fix'd  uporr  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Who  follows  all  ladies  of  pleasure. 

In  pleasure  is  thought  but  a  hog : 
All  the  sex  cannot  give  so  good  measure 

Of  joys,  as  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

I  feel  I'm  in  love  to  distraction. 

My  senses  all  lost  in  a  fog ; 
And  nothing  can  give  satisfaction 

But  thinking  of  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

A  letter  when  I  am  inditing, 

Comes  Cupid,  and  gives  me  a  jog ; 
And  I  fill  all  the  paper  with  writing 

Of  nothing  but  sweet  Molly  Mog.  -  . 

If  I  would  not  give  up  the  three  Graces, 

I  wish  I  were  hang'd  like  a  dog. 
And  at  court  all  the  drawingroom  faces. 

For  a  glance  of  my  sweet  MoUy  Mog, 

Those  faces  want  nature  and  spirit. 

And  seem  as  cut  out  of  a  I02; : 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Pallas's  merit 

Unite  in  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Those  who  toast  all  the  family  royal 

In  bumpers  of  hogan  and  nog. 
Have  hearts  not  more  true  or  more  loyal 

Than  mine  to  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

F  F  4  Were 
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Were  Virgil  alive  with  his  Phillis, 

And  writing  another  eclogue  : 
Both  his  PhyUis  and  fair  Amaryllis 

He'd  give  up  for  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

When  she  smiles  on  each  guest,  like  her  liquor. 

Then  jealousy  sets  me  agog  ; 
To  be  sure  she's  a  bit  for ^ the  vicar. 

And  so  I  shall  lose  Molly  Mog. 

A  NEW  SONG  OF  NEW  SIMILIES. 

MY  passion  is  as  mustard  strong ; 

I  sit  all  sober  sad. 
Drunk  as  a  piper  all  day  long. 

Or  like  a  March  hare  mad. 

Round  as  a  hoop  the  bumpers  flow; 

I  drink,  yet  can't  forget  her ; 
For,  though  as  drunk  as  David's  sow, 

I  love  her  sdll  the  better. 

Pert  as  a  pearmonger  Fd  be. 

If  Molly  were  but  kind  -, 
Cool  as  a  cucumber  could  see 

The  rest  of  womankind. 

Like  a  stuck  pig  I  gaping  stare, 

And  eye  her  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Lean  as  a  rake  with  sighs  and  care. 

Sleek  as  a  mouse  before. 

Plump  as  a  partridge  was  I  known. 

And  soft  as  silk  my  skin  3 
My  cheeks  as  fat  as  butter  grown  j 


But  as  a  groat  now  thin  1 


I,  me- 
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I,  melancholy  as  a  cat. 

Am  kept  awake  to  peep  ; 
But  she,  insensible  of  that, 

Sound  as  a  top  can  sleep. 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  stone ; 

She  laughs  to  see  me  pale  -, 
And  merry  as  a  grig  is  grown. 

And  brisk  as  bottled  ale. 

The  God  of  Love,  at  her  approach, 

Is  busy  as  a  bee  ! 
Hearts  sound  as  any  bell  or  roach 

Are  smit,  and  sigh  like  me. 

Ah  me  !  as  thick  as  hops  or  hail. 

The  fine  men  crowd  about  her : 
But  soon  as  dead  as  a  door-nail 

Shall  I  be,  if  without  her. 

Straight  as  my  leg  her  shape  appears ; 

O  were  we  join'd  together  ! 
My  heart  would  be  scotfree  from  cares, 

And  lighter  than  a  feather. 

As  fine  as  fivepence  is  her  mien  j 

No  drum  was  ever  tighter  s 
Her  glance  is  as  the  razor  keen. 

And  not  the  sun  is  brighter. 

As  soft  as  pap  her  kisses  are  : 

Methinks  I  taste  them  yet  j 
Brown  as  a  berry  is  her  hair. 

Her  eyes  as  black  as  jet. 

As  smooth  as  glass,  as  white  as  curds. 
Her  pretty  hand  invites  i 

Sharp 
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Sharp  as  a  needle  are  her  words ; 
Her  wit  like  pepper  bites. 

Brisk  as  a  body-louse  she  trips. 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest : 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  breath  and  lips. 

Round  as  the  globe  her  breast. 

Full  as  an  egg  was  I  with  glee. 

And  happy  as  a  king : 
Good  Lord !  how  all  men  envied  me  I 

She  lov'd  like  any  thing. 

But,  false  as  Hell,  she,  like  the  wind, 
Chang'd  as  her  sex  must  do ; 

Though  seeming  as  the  turtle  kind. 
And  like  the  Gospel  true. 

If  I  and  Molly  could  agree. 
Let  who  would  take  Peru  ! 

Great  as  an  emperor  should  I  be. 
And  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Till  you  grow  tender  as  a  chick, 

I'm  dull  as  any  post : 
Let  us  like  burs  together  stick. 

And  warm  as  any  toast. 

You'll  know  me  truer  than  a  die. 

And  wish  me  better  sped. 
Flat  as  a  flounder  when  I  lie. 

And  as  a  herring  dead. 

Sure  as  a  gun  she'll  drop  a  tear. 
And  sigh,  perhaps,  and  wish. 

When  I  am  rotten  as  a  pear. 
And  mute  as  any  fish. 


NEW- 
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NEWGATE'S  GARLAND: 

Being  a  new  Ballad,  showing  how  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild's 
Throat  was  cut  from  Ear  to  Ear,  with  a  Penknife,  by  Mr. 
Blake,  alias  Blueskin,  the  bold  Highwayman,  as  he  stood 
at  his  Trial  in  the  Old  Bailey,   1725. 

TO    THE    TUNE    OF    THE    CUTPURSE. 
I. 

YE  gallants  of  Newgate,  whose  fingers  are  nice 
In  diving  in  pockets,  or  cogging  of  dice  3 
Ye  sharpers  so  rich,  who  can  buy  off  the  noose. 
Ye  honester  poor  rogues,  who  die  in  your  shoes. 

Attend  and  draw  near. 

Good  news  ye  shall  hear. 
How  Jonathan's  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
How  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease, 
And  ev'ry  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  please. 

11. 

When  to  the  Old  Bailey  this  Blueskin  was  led. 
He  held  up  his  hand  j  his  indictment  was  read  ; 
Loud  rattled  his  chains  :  near  him  Jonathan  stood ; 
For  full  forty  pounds  was  the  price  of  his  blood. 

Then,  hopeless  of  life. 

He  drew  his  penknife. 
And  made  a  sad  widow  of  Jonathan's  wife. 
But  forty  pounds  paid  her,  her  grief  shall  appease, 
And  ev'ry  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  please. 

III.  Some 
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III. 

Some  say  there  are  courtiers  of  highest  renown. 
Who  steal  the  king's  gold,  and  leave  him  but  a  crown : 
Some  say  there  are  peers  and  parliament  men. 
Who  meet  once  a  year  to  rob  courtiers  again. 

Let  them  all  take  their  swing, 

To  pillage  the  king. 
And  get  a  blue  riband  instead  of  a  string. 
Now  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease. 
And  ev'ry  man  round  me  may  rob,  ifht  please. 

IV. 

Knaves,   of  old,  to  hide   guilt  by  their  cunning  in- 
ventions, 
Caird  briberies  grants,  and  plain  robberies  pensions  : 
Physicians  and  lawyers  (who  take  their  degrees 
To  be  learned  rogues)  calFd  their  pilfering  fees. 
Since  this  happy  day 
Now  ev'ry  m.an  may 
Rob  (as  safe  as  in  office)  upon  the  highway. 
For  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease. 
And  ev'ry  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  please. 


Some  cheat  in  the  Customs,  some  rob  the  Excise  : 
But  he  who  robs  both  is  esteemed  most  wise. 
Churchwardens  too  prudent  to  hazard  the  halter. 
As  yet  only  venture  to  steal  from  the  altar. 

But  now,  to  get  gold. 

They  may  be  more  bold. 
And  rob  on  the  highway  since  Jonathan's  cold : 
For  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease. 
And  ev'ry  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  please. 

VI.  Some 
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VI. 

Some  by  publick  revenues,  which  pass'd  thro'  their 

hands, 
Have  purchased  clean  houses,  and  bought  dirty  lands : 
Some  to  steal  from  a  charity  think  it  no  sin. 
Which  at  home  (says  the  proverb)  does  always  begin. 

But  if  ever  you  be 

Assigned  a  trustee. 
Treat  not  orphans  like  masters  of  the  Chancery ; 
But  take  the  highway,  and  more  honestly  seize  ; 
For  ev'ry  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  please. 

VIL 

What  a  pother  has  here  been  with  Wood  and  his  brass, 
Who  would  modestly  make  a  few  halfpennies  pass ! 
The  patent  is  good,  and  the  precedent's  old, 
For  Diomede  changed  his  copper  for  gold  : 

But,  if  Ireland  despise 

The  new  Iitilfpennies, 
With  more  safety  to  rob  on  the  road  I  advise : 
For  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease, 
And  ev'ry  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  please. 


STREPHON  AND  FLAVIA. 

WITH  ev'ry  lady  in  the  land 

Soft  Strephon  kept  a  pother ; 
One  year  he  languish'd  for  one  hand. 

And  next  year  for  the  other. 

Yet,  when  his  love  the  shepherd  told 
To  Flavia  fair  and  coy, 

Reserv'd, 
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Reserv'd,  demure,  than  snow  more  cold. 
She  scorn'd  the  gentle  boy. 

Late  at  a  ball  he  own'd  his  pain : 

She  blush 'd,  and  frown'd,  and  swore. 

With  all  the  marks  of  high  disdain, 
She'd  never  hear  him  more. 

The  swain  persisted  still  to  pray, 

The  nymph  still  to  deny ; 
At  last  she  vow'd  she  would  not  stay ; 

He  swore  she  should  not  fly. 

Enrag'd,  she  call'd  her  footman  straight. 
And  rush'd  from  out  the  room. 

Drove  to  her  lodging,  lock'd  the  gate. 
And  lay  vi^ith  Ralph  at  home. 


THE  QUIDNUNCKIS: 

A    TALE    OCCASIONED    BY    THE    DEATH    OF    THE     DUKE 
REGENT  OF  FRANCE. 

HOW  vain  are  mortal  man's  endeavours  ! 
(Said,  at  dame  EUeot's  *,  master  Travers) 
Good  Orleans  dead  !  in  truth  'tis  hard  : 

0  !  may  all  statesmen  die  prepar'd  ! 

1  do  foresee  (and  for  foreseeing 
He  equals  any  man  in  being) 
The  army  ne'er  can  be  disbanded. 
— I  wish  the  king  were  safely  landed. 

Ah  friends  !  great  changes  threat  the  land ! 
All  France  and  England  at  a  stand  ! 

*  CoiFeehouse,  near  St.  James's. 

There's 
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There's  Meroweis — mark  1  strange  work  ! 
And  there's  the  czar,  and  there's  the  Turk— 
The  pope an  India  merchant  by- 
Cut  short  the  speech  with  this  reply : 

All  at  a  stand  ?  you  see  great  changes  ? 
Ah,  sir  !  you  never  saw  the  Ganges  : 
There  dwells  the  nation  of  Quldnunckis 
(So  Monomotapa  calls  monkeys:) 
On  either  bank,  from  bough  to  bough. 
They  meet  and  chat  (as  we  may  now :) 
Whispers  go  round,  they  grin,  they  shrug : 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug ; 
And,  just  as  chance  or  whim  provoke  them, 
They  either  bite  their  friends,  or  stroke  them. 

There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig. 
To  show  his  parts,  bestride  a  tv/ig : 
Lord  !  how  the  chatt'ring  tribe  admire ! 
Not  that  he's  wiser,  but  he's  higher : 
All  long  to  try  the  vent'rous  thing 
(For  pow'r  is  but  to  have  one's  swing.) 
From  side  to  side  he  springs,  he  spurns. 
And  bangs  his  foes  and  friends  by  turns. 
Thus,  as  in  giddy  freaks  he  bounces. 
Crack  goes  the  twig,  and  in  he  flounces  ! 
Down  the  swift  stream  the  wretch  is  born  j 
Never,  ah  never,  to  return  ! 

Z ds  !  what  a  fall  had  our  dear  brother ! 

'^  Morbleu  /"  cries  one  \  and  "  damme,"  t'other. 

The  nation  gives  a  gen'ral  screech ; 

None  cocks  his  tail,  none  claws  his  breech  i 

Each  trembles  for  tlie  publick  weal. 

And  for  a  while  forgets  to  steal. 

A  while  all  eyes,  intent  and  steady. 
Pursue  him  whirling  down  the  eddy  : 

But, 
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But,  out  of  mind  when  out  of  view. 
Some  other  mounts  the  twig  anew ; 
And  bus'ness,  on  each  monkey  shore. 
Runs  the  same  track  it  ran  before. 


AY  AND  NO. 

A    FABLE. 

IN  fable  all  things  hold  discourse  ; 
Then  words,  no  doubt,  must  talk  of  course. 
Once  on  a  time,  near  Channel  row  *, 
Two  hostile  adverbs.  Ay  and  No, 
Were  hastening  to  the  field  of  fight. 
And  front  to  front  stood  opposite. 
Before  each  gen'ral  joined  the  van. 
Ay,  the  more  courteous  knight,  began  : 

Stop,  peevish  particle,  beware  ! 
Vm  told  you  are  not  such  a  bear. 
But  sometimes  yield,  when  offer'd  fair. 
Suffer  yon  folks  a  while  to  tattle  ; 
'Tis  we  who  must  decide  the  batde. 
Whene'er  we  war  on  yonder  stage 
With  various  fate  and  equal  rage. 
The  nation  trembles  at  each  blow, 
That  No  gives  Ay,  and  Ay  gives  No  : 
Yet,  in  expensive,  long  contention. 
We  gain  nor  office,  grant,  or  pension  : 
Why  then  should  kinsfolk  quarrel  thus  ? 
(For  two  of  you  make  one  of  us  f .) 

*  Channel  row  is  a  dirty  street,  near   the  parliament  house, 
Westminster. 

t  In  English,  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative. 

To 


I 
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To  some  wise  statesman  let  us  go. 
Where  each  his  proper  use  may  know : 
He  may  admit  two  such  commanders. 
And  make  those  wait  who  serv'd  in  Flanders. 
Let's  quarter  on  a  great  man's  tongue, 

A  treas'ry  lord,  not  master  Y g. 

Obsequious  at  his  high  command. 

Ay  shall  march  forth  to  tax  the  land. 

Impeachments  No  can  best  resist. 

And  Ay  support  the  Civil  List : 

Ay,  quick  as  C^sar  wins  the  day  -, 

And  No,  like  Fabius,  by  delay. 

Sometimes,  in  mutual  sly  disguise. 

Let  Ayes  seem  Noes,  and  Noes  seem  Ayes ; 

Ayes  be  in  courts  denials  meant. 

And  Noes  in  bishops  give  consent. 

Thus  Ay  proposed — and  for  reply 
No  for  the  first  time  answer'd  Ay. 
They  parted  with  a  thousand  kisses. 
And  fight  e'er  since  for  pay,  like  Swisses. 


Vol.  XVII.  G  g  THE 
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THE 


LAMENTATION 


OF 


GLUMDALCLITCH 


FOR  THE   LOSS  OF 


GRILDRIG. 


PASTORAL. 


SOON  as  Glumdalclitch  miss'd  her  pleasing  care. 
She  wept,  she  blubber'd,  and  she  tore  her  hair ; 
No  British  miss  sincerer  grief  has  known. 
Her  squirrel  missing,  or  her  sparrow  flown. 
She  furl'd  her  sampler,  and  haul'd  in  her  thread. 
And  stuck  her  needle  into  Grildrig's  bed , 
1  hen  spread  her  hands,  and  with  a  bounce  let  fall 
Her  baby,  like  the  giant  in  Guildhall. 
In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now. 
She  gently  whimpers  like  a  lowing  cow : 
Yet  lovely  in  her  sorrow  still  appears  : 
Her  locks  disheveird,  and  her  flood  of  tears. 
Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  some  rich  swain. 
When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  show'r  of  rain. 
In  vain  she  search'd  each  cranny  of  the  house. 
Each  gaping  chink,  impervious  to  a  mouse. 
"  Was  it  for  this  (she  cried)  with  daily  care 
"  Within  thy  reach  I  set  the  vinegar, 

"And 
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"  And  fiird  the  cruet  v/ith  the  acid  tide, 

^^  While  pepper- water  worms  thy  bait  supplied  ; 

"  Where  twin'd  the  silver  eel  around  thy  hook, 

"  And  all  the  little  monsters  of  the  brook  ! 

"  Sure  in  that  lake  he  dropt ;  my  Griliy's  drown'd  !" 

She  dragg'd  the  cruet,  but  no  Grildrig  found. 

"  Vain  is  thy  courage,  Grilly,  vain  thy  boast ! 
"  But  little  creatures  enterprise  the  most. 
"  TrembHng  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
"  Nay,  mix  with  children,  as  they  play'd  at  taw, 
"  Nor  fear  the  marbles,  as  they  bounding  flew ; 
"  Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you. 

"  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  that  giddy  youth  ? 
"  Who  from  a  page  can  ever  learn  the  truth  ? 
"  Vers'd  in  court  tricks,  the  money-loving  boy 
"  To  some  lord's  daughter  sold  the  living  toy, 
"  Or  rent  him  limb  from  limb  in  cruel  play, 
"  As  children  tear  the  wings  of  flies  away. 
"  From  place  to  place  o'er  Brobdingnag  I'll  roam, 
'-^  Ah  never  will  return,  or  bring  tliee  home. 
^^  But  who  hath  eyes  to  trace  the  passing  wind  ? 
^^  How  then  thy  fairy  footsteps  can  I  find  ? 
"  Dost  thou  bewilder'd  wander  all  alone 
"  In  the  green  thicket  of  a  mossy  stone  ^ 
"  Or,  tumbled  from  the  toadstool's  slipp'ry  round, 
"  Perhaps,  all  maim'd,  lie  grov'ling  on  the  ground  ? 
"  Dost  thou,  embosom'd  in  the  lovely  rose, 
"  Or,  sunk,  within  the  peach's  down,,  repose  ? 
"  Within  the  kingcup  if  thy  limbs  are  spread, 
"  Or  in- the  golden  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
*^  O  show  me.  Flora,  'midst  those  sweets,  the  flow'r 
'^  Where  sleeps  my  Grildrig  in  his  fragrant  bow'r ! 

"  But  ah  !  I  fear  thy  litde  fancy  roves 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  loves  i 

G  G  2  "  The 
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"  Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse, 

"  The  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house, 

*^  Doors,  windows,  chimnies,  and  the  spacious  rooms, 

"  Equal  in  size  to  cells  of  honeycombs  : 

"  Hast  thou  for  these  now  ventur'd  from  the  shore, 

*^  Thy  bark  a  bean-shell,  and  a  straw  thine  oar  ? 

"  Or  in  thy  box  now  bounding  on  the  main, 

"  Shall  I  ne'er  bear  thyself  and  house  again  ? 

"  And  shall  I  set  thee  on  my  hand  no  more, 

"  To  see  thee  leap  the  lines,  and  traverse  o'er 

"  My  spacious  palm  ?  of  stature  scarce  a  span, 

"  Mimick  the  actions  of  a  real  man  ? 

"  No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watches  key, 

"  As  seamen  at  a  capstan  anchors  weigh  ? 

*^  How  wer't  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 

"  A  dish  of  tea,  like  milkpail,  on  thy  head  ! 

"  How  chase  the  mite  that  bore  thy  cheese  away, 

"  And  keep  the  rolling  maggot  at  a  bay  !'' 

She  said ;  but  broken  accents  stopt  her  voice, 
Soft  as  the  speaking  trumpet's  mellow  noise  : 
She  sobb'd  a  storm,  and  wip'd  her  flowing  eyes. 
Which  seem*d  like  two  broad  suns  in  misty  skies. 
O  squander  not  thy  grief !  those  tears  command 
To  weep  upon  our  cod  in  Newfoundland : 
The  plenteous  pickle  shall  preserve  the  fish. 
And  Europe  taste  thy  sorrows  in  a  dish. 


MARY 
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MARY  GULLIVER 


TO 


CAPTAIN  LEMUEL  GULLR^ER, 


ARGUMENT. 

The  captain,  some  time  after  his  return,  beine  retired  to 
Mr.  Sympson's  in  the  country,  Mrs.  Gulliver,  appre- 
hending from  his  late  behaviour,  some  estrangement  of  his 
affections,  writes  hhii  the  following  expostulating,  soothing 
and  tenderly  complaining  rpistle. 

WELCOME,  thrice  welcome  to  thy  native  place  ! 

— What,  touch  me  not  ?  what,  shun  a  wife's  embrace  ? 

Have  I  for  this  thy  tedious  absence  born. 

And  wak'd,  and  wish'd  whole  nights  for  thy  return  ? 

In  five  long  years  I  took  no  second  spou?e ; 

What  Redriff  v/ife  so  long  hath  kept  her  vows  ? 

Your  eyes,  your  nose,  inconstancy  betray  j 

Your  nose  you  stop,  your  eyes  you  turn  awayi 

'Tis  said,  that  thou  should'st  "  cleave  unto  thy  wife  i'* 

Once  thou  didst  cleave,  and  I  could  cleave  for  life. 

Hear,  and  relent !  hark,  how  thy  children  moan  ! 

Be  kind  at  least  to  these  :  they  arc  thy  own  : 

Be  bold,  and  count  them  alh  secure  to  find 

The  honest  number  that  you  left  behind. 

See  how  they  pat  thee  with  their  pretty  paws : 

Why  start  you  ?  are  they  snakes  ?  or  have  tliey  claws  ? 

Thy  christian  seed,  our  mutual  flesh  and  bone  : 

Be  kind  at  least  to  these  ;  they  are  thy  own. 

G  G  3  Biddel, 
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Biddel  *j  like  thee,  might  farthest  India  rove ; 
He  chang'd  his  country,  but  retain'd  his  love. 
There's  captain  Pennel  *,  absent  half  his  life. 
Comes  back,  and  is  the  kinder  to  his  wife. 
Yet  Fennel's  wife  is  brown,  compar'd  to  me : 
And  Mrs.  Biddel  sure  is  fifty-three. 

Not  touch  me  !  never  neighbour  call'd  me  slut: 
Was  Flimnap's  dame  more  sweet  in  L.illiput  ? 
I've  no  red  hair  to  breathe  an  odious  fume  3 
At  least  thy  consort's  cleaner  than  thy  groom. 
Why  then  that  dirty  stableboy  thy  care  ? 
What  me4n  those  visits  to  the  sorrel  mare  ? 
Say,  by  what  witchcraft,  or  v/hat  demon  led, 
Preferr'st  thou  litter  to  the  marriage  bed  ? 

Some  say,  the  devil  himself  is  in  that  mare  : 
If  so,  our  dean  shall  drive  hfm  forth  by  pray'r. 
Some  think  you  mad,  some  think  you  are  possest, 
Txhat  Bedlam  and  clean  strav/  will  suit  you  best. 
Vain  means,  alas,  this  frenzy  to  appeaSfe^J 
That  straw,  that  straw,  would  heighten  the  disease. 

My  bed  (the  scene  of  all  our  former  joys. 
Witness  two  lovely  girls,  two  lovely  boys) 
Alone  I  press :  in  dreams  I  call  my  dear, 
I  stretch  my  hand ;  no  Gulliver  is  there  ! 
I  wake,  I  rise,  and  shiv'ring  with  the  frost 
Search  all  the  house  -,  my  Gulliver  is  lost  I 
Forth  in  the  street  I  rush  with  frantick  cries ;  ^ 
The  windows  open,  all  the  neighbours  rise  ; 
*'  Where  sleeps  my  Gulliver  ?  O  tell  me  where  !" 
The  neighbours  answer,  "  With  the  sorrel  mare." 

At  early  m.orn  I  to  the  market  haste 
(Studious  in  ev'ry  thing  to  please  thy  taste) 

*  Names  of  tlic  sea  captains  mentioned  in  Gulliver's  Travels. 

A  curious 
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A  curious  fowl  and  'sparagus  I  chose 

(For  I  remember  you  were  fond  of  those) 

Three  shillings  cost  die  first,  the  last  seven  groats ; 

Sullen  you  turn  from  both,  and  call  for  oats. 

Others  bring  goods  and  treasure  to  their  houses. 

Something  to  deck  their  pretty  babes  and  spouses : 

My  only  token  was  a  cup  like  horn. 

That's  made  of  norhing  but  a  lady's  corn. 

'Tis  not  foe  that  I  grieve  3  no,  'tis  to  see 

The  groom  and  sorrel  mare  preferr'd  to  me  ! 

These,  for  some  moments  when  you  deign  to  quit. 
And,  at  due  distance  sweet  discourse  admit, 
'Tis  all  .my  pleasure  thy  past  toil  to  know ; 
For  pleas'd  remembrance  builds  delight  on  woe. 
At  ev'ry  danger  pants  thy  consort's  breast. 
And  gaping  infants  squall  to  h^ar  the  rest. 
How  did  I  tremble,  when  by  thousands  bound, 
I  saw  thee  stretch'd  on  Lilliputian  ground  1 
When  scaling  armies  climb'd  up  every  part. 
Each  step  they  trod  I  felt  upon  my  heart. 
But  when  thy  torrent  quench'd  the  dreadful  blaze. 
King,  queen,  and  nation  staring  vvidi  amaze. 
Full  in  my  vie\v  how  all  my  husband  came  ! 
And  what  extinguish'd  theirs,  increas'd  myflame. 
Those  spectacles,  ordain'd  thine  eyes  to  save. 
Were  once  my  present  -,  love  that  armour  gave. 
How  did  I  mourn  at  Bolgolam's  decree  ! 
For,  when  he  sign'd  thy  death,  he  sentenc'd  me. 

When  folks  might  see  thee  all  the  country  round 
For  sixpence,  I'd  have  given  a  thousand  pound. 
Lord  !  when  the  giant  babe  that  head  of  thine 
Got  in  his  mouth,  my  heart  was  up  in  mine  ! 
When  in  the  marrowbone  I  see  thee  ramm'd. 
Or  on  the  house-top  by  the  monkey  cramm'd, 
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The  piteous  images  renew  my  pain, 
Ani  all  thy  dangers  I  weep  o'er  again. 
But  en  t/iC  maiden's  nipple  when  you  rid. 
Pray  heaven,  'twas  all  a  wanton  maiden  did ! 
Glumdalclitch  too  ! — with  thee  I  mourn  her  case : 
Heaven  guard  the  gentle  girl  from  all  disgrace  ! 
O  may  the  king  that  one  neglect  forgive. 
And  pardon  her  the  fault  by  which  I  live ! 
Was  there  no  other  way  to  set  him  free  ? 
My  life,  alas  !  I  fear  prav'd  death  to  thee. 

O  teach  me,  dear,  new  words  to  speak  my  flame  ! 
Teach  me  to  woo  thee  by  the  bcot  lov'd  name  ! 
Whether  the  style  of  Grildrig  please  thee  most. 
So  call'd  on  Brobdingnag's  stupendous  coast,  ; 
When  on  the  monarch's  ample  hand  you  sate. 
And  halloo'd  in  his  ear  intrigues  of  state  5 
Or  Quinbus  Flestrin  more  endearment  brings. 
When  like  a  mountain  you  look'd  down  on  kings : 
If  ducal  Nardac,  Lillipudan  peer. 
Or  Glumglum's  humbler  title  sooth  thine  ear : 
Nay,  would  kind  Jove  my  organs  so  dispose. 
To  hymn  harmonious  Houyhnhnm  thro'  the  nose, 
Vd  call  thee  Houyhnhnm,  that  high-sounding  name ; 
Thy  children's  noses  all  should  twang  the  same. 
So  might  i  find  my  loving  spouse  of  course 
Endued  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  horse. 
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TO 


QUINBUS  FLESTRIN, 


THE 


MAN-MOUNTAIN. 

A    LILLIPUTIAN    ODE. 

IN  amaze 
Lost  I  gaze ! 
Can  our  eyes 
Reach  thy  size  ? 
May  my  lays 
Swell  with  praise. 
Worthy  thee ! 
Worthy  me  ! 
Muse,  inspire 
All  thy  fire  ! 
Bards  of  old 
Of  him  told. 
When  they  said 
Atlas'  head 
Propp'd  the  skies : 
See  !  and  believe  your  eyes ! 
See  him  stride 
Vallies  wide. 
Over  woods. 
Over  floods  ! 
When  he  treads. 
Mountains  heads 

Groan 
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Groan  and  shake : 
Armies  quake ; 
Lest  his  spurn 
Overturn 
Man  and  steed : 
Troops  take  heed  I 
Left  and  right. 
Speed  your  flight ! 
Lest  a  host 

Beneath  his  foot  be  lost  1 
Turn'd  aside 
From  his  hide 
Safe  from  wound. 
Darts  rebound. 
From  his  nose 
Clouds  he  blows ; 
When  he  speaks. 
Thunder  breaks  1 
When  he  eats. 
Famine  threats  ! 
When  he  drinks, 
Neptune  shrinks  i 
■  Nigh  thy  ear. 
In  mid  air. 
On  thy  hand 
Let  me  stand  5 
So  shall  I, 

Lofty  poet !  touch  the  sky. 
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A  GENTLE  ECHO  ON  WOMAN*. 

in  the  dorick  manner. 

Shepherd. 
ECHO,  I  v/een,  will  in  the  woods  reply. 
And  quaintly  answer  questions  :  shall  I  try  ? 

Echo.  Try. 

Shepherd. 
What  must  we  do  our  passion  to  express  ? 

Echo.  Press. 

Shepherd. 
How  shall  I  please  her  who  ne'er  lov'd  before  ? 

Echo.  Before. 

Shepherd. 
What  most  moves  women  when  we  them  address  ? 

Echo.  A  dress. 
Shepherd. 
Say,  what  can  keep  her  chaste,  whom  I  adore  ? 

Echo.  A  door. 

Shepherd. 
If  musick  softens  rocks,  love  tunes  my  lyre. 

Echo.  Lyar. 

Shepherd. 
Then  teach  me,  Echo,  how  shall  I  come  by  her  ? 

Echo.  Buy  her. 

Shepherd. 
When  bought,  no  question,  I  shall  be  her  dear .? 

Echo.  Her  deer. 

*  This  writer  seems  to  have  been  indebted  either  to  lord  Ster- 
ling's Aurora,  4to,  1604;  or  to"  The  Hog  hath  lost  its  Pearl." 
See  Mr.  Read's  Note  in  Dodslcy's  Old  Plays,  vol.  vi,  p.  426, 

Shep. 
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Shepherd. 
But  deer  have  horns  ^  how  must  I  keep  her  under  ? 

Echo.  Keep  her  under. 
Shepherd. 
How  shall  I  hold  her,  ne'er  to  part  asunder  ? 

Echo.  A—se  under. 
Shepherd. 
But  what  can  glad  me;,  when  she's  laid  on  bier  ? 

Echo.  Beer. 
Shepherd. 
"What  must  I  do,  when  woman  will  be  kind  ? 

Echo.  Be  kind. 
Shepherd. 
What  must  I  do,  when  woman  will  be  cross  ? 

Echo.  Be  cross. 
Shepherd. 
Lord,  what  is  she,  that  can  so  turn  and  wind  ? 

Echo.  Wind. 
Shepherd. 
If  she  be  wind,  what  stills  her  when  she  blows  ? 

Echo.  Blows. 
Shepherd. 
But,  if  fhe  bang  again,  still  should  I  bang  her  ? 

Echo.  Bang  her. 
Shepherd. 
Is  there  no  way  to  moderate  her  anger  ? 

Echo.  Hang  her. 
Shepherd. 
Thanks,  gentle  Echo !  right  thy  answers  tell 
What  woman  is,  and  how  to  guard  her  weU. 

Echo.  Guard  her  well. 


EPITAPH. 
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EPITAPH. 

HERE  continueth  to  rot 
The  body  of  FRANCIS  CHARTRES5 
Who,  with  an  inflexible  constancy, 

and  INIMITABLE  UNIFORMITY  of  life, 
PERSISTED, 

In  spite  of  age  and  infirmities. 

In  the  practice  of  every  human  vice. 

Excepting  prodigality  and  hypocrisy  : 

His  insatiable  avarice  e^xempted  him  from  the  first; 

His  matchlebs  impudence  from  the  second. 

Nor  was  he  more  singular  in  the  undeviating  pravity 
of  his  manners,  than  successful  in  accumulating 

WEALTH  : 

For,  without  trade  or  profession. 

Without  TRUST  of  PUBLICK  MONEY, 

And  widiout  bribe-worthy  service. 

He  acquired,   or  more  properly  created, 

A  ministerial  estate. 

He  was  the  only  person  of  his  time, 

Who  could  CHEAT  without  the  mask  of  honesty  ; 

Retain  his   primeval  meanness   when   possessed   of 

TEN  THOUSAND  a  year; 

And,  having  daily  deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did, 

Was  at  last  condemned  to  it  for  what  he  could 

not  do. 

O  indigr 
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O  indignant  reader ! 

Think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind  ! 

Providence  connived  at  his  execrable  designs, 

To  give   to  after  ages   a  conspiaious   proof   and 

EXAMPLE 

of  how  small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  in 

the  sight  of 

GOD, 

By  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthy  of 

all  mortals. 


JOHANNES  jacet  loic  Mirandula — cetera  norunf 
Et  Tagus  et  Ganges^-forsd/n  et  Antipodes. 

Applied  to  F.  C. 

HERE  Francis  Chartres  lies  * — be  civil ! 
The  rest  God  knows — perhaps  the  Devil. 


EPIGRAM. 

PETER  complains,  that  God  has  given 
To  his  poor  babe  a  life  so  short : 

Consider,  Peter,  he's  in  Heaven  •■, 
'Tis  good  to  have  a  friend  at  court. 


ANOTHER. 

YOU  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come : 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home. 

*  Thus  applied  by  Mr.  Pope  :  "  Here  lies  lord  Coningsby." 

EPI- 
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EPITAPH  OF  BY-WORDS. 

HERE  lies  a  round  woman,  who  thought  mighty  odd 
Ev'ry  word  she  e'er  heard  in  this  church  about  God. 
To  convince  her  of  God  the  good  dean  did  endeavour ; 
But  still  in  her  heart  she  held  Nature  more  clever. 
Tho'  he  talk'd  much  of  virtue,  her  head  always  run 
Upon  something  or  other  she  found  better  fun  : 
For  the  dame,  by  her  skill  in  affairs  astronomical, 
Imagin'd,  to  live  in  the  clouds  was  but  comical. 
In  this  world  she  despis'd  ev'ry  soul  she  met  here ; 
And  now  she's  in  t'other,  she  thinks  it  but  queer. 


EPIGRAM  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

SIR,  I  admit  your  gen'ral  rule, 
That  ev'ry  poet  is  a  fool : 
But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  show  it. 
That  every  fool  is  not  a  poet. 


EPITAPH. 

WELL  then,  poor  G lies  under  ground ! 

So  there's  an  end  of  honest  Jack. 
So  little  justice  here  he  found, 

'Tis  ten  to  one  he'll  ne'er  come  back. 


EPIGRAM 
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EPIGRAM 

ON    THE    TOASTS   OF    THE    KIT-CAT  CLUB, 
ANNO    1716. 

WHENCE  deathless  Kit-Cat  took  its  name. 

Few  criticks  can  unriddle  : 
Some  say  from  pastrycook  it  came. 

And  some,  from  cat  and  fiddle. 
From  no  trim  beaux  its  name  it  boasts. 

Gray  statesmen,  or  green  wits ; 
But  from  this  pellmell  pack  of  toasts 

Of  old  cats  and  young  kits. 


TO  A  LADY, 

with  the  temple  of  fame. 

WHAT'S  fame  with  men,  by  custom  of  the  nation. 
Is  call'd,  in  women,  only  reputation  : 
About  them  both  why  keep  we  such  a  pother  ? 
Part  you  with  one,  and  I'll  renounce  the  other. 


VERSES 
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VER  SES 

To  be  placed  under  the  Picture  of  England's  Arch 
Poet,  [sir  Richard  Blackmore,]  containing  a  com- 
plete Catalogue  of  his  Works. 

SEE  who  ne'er  was  or  will  be  half  read  ! 
Who  first  sung  Arthur  *,  then  sung  Alfred  f  -, 
Prais'd  great  Eliza  J  in  God's  anger. 
Till  all  true  Englishmen  cried.  Hang  her ! 
Made  William's  virtues  wipe  the  bare  a — , 
And  hanged  up  Marlborough  in  arras  ^ : 
Then,  hiss'd  from  earth,  grew  heavenly  quite  : 
Made  every  reader  curse  the  light  || ; 
Maul'd  human  wit,  in  one  thick  satire  §  ; 
Next  in  three  books  sent  Human  Nature  **  i 
Undid  Creation  -W  at  a  jerk  j 
And  of  Redemption  J  J  made  damn'd  work. 
Then  took  his  Muse,  at  once,  and  dipp'd  her 
Full  in  the  middle  of  the  Scripture  : 
What  wonders  there  the  man  grown  old  did ! 
Sternhold  himself  he  out-Sternholded  s 

•  Two  heroick  poems  in  folio,  twenty  books. 

f  An  heroick  poem,  in  twelve  books. 

J  An  heroick  poem  in  folio,  ten  books. 

^  Instructions  to  Vanderbank,  a  tapestry  weaver. 

II  Hymn  to  the  Light. 

§  Satire  against  Wit. 

**  Of  the  Nature  of  Man. 

ff  Creation,  a  poem,  in  seven  books. 

XX  The  Redeemer,  another  heroick  poem,  in  six  books. 

Vol,  XVIL  H  h  Made 
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Made  David  *  seem  so  mad  and  freakish, 

All  thought  him  just  what  thought  king  Achish. 

No  mortal  read  his  Solomon  f, 

But  judg'd  R'oboam  his  own  son. 

Moses  J  he  serv'd  as  Moses  Pharaoh, 

And  Deborah  as  she  Siserah  i 

Made  Jeremy  fl  full  sore  to  cry, 

And  Job  II  himself  curse  God  and  die. 

What  punishment  all  this  must  follow  ? 
Shall  Arthur  use  him  like  king  Tollo  ? 
Shall  David  as  Uriah  slay  him  ? 
Or  dext'rous  Deb'rah  Siserah  him  ? 
Or  shall  Eliza  lay  a  plot 
To  treat  him  like  her  sister  Scot  ? 
Shall  William  dub  his  better  end  §  ? 
Or  Marlb'rough  serve  him  like  a  friend  ? 
No,  none  of  these— Heaven  spare  his  life  ! 
But  send  him,  honest  Job,  thy  wife. 

*  Translation  of  all  the  Psalms. 

f  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes. 

X  Paraphrase  of  the  Canticles  of  Moses  and  Deborah,  Sec. 

^  The  Lamentations. 

11  The  whole  book  of  Job,  a  poem,  In  folio. 

§  Kick  him  on  the  breech,  not  knight  him  on  the  shoulder. 


BOUNCE 
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BOUNCE  TO  FOP: 

AN      EPISTLE      FROM      A     DOG      AT    TWICKENHAM     TO    A    DOG 
AT     COURT. 

TO  thee,  sweet  Fop,  these  lines  I  send, 
Who,  though  no  spaniel,  am  a  friend. 
Though  once  my  tail,  in  wanton  play- 
Now  frisking  this  and  then  that  way, 
Chanc'd  with  a  touch  of  just  the  tip 
To  hurt  your  lady-lapdog-ship  : 
Yet  thence  to  think  I'd  bite  your  head  off! 
Sure,  Bounce  is  one  you  never  read  of. 

Fop  !  you  can  dance,  and  make  a  leg, 
Can  fetch  and  carry,  cringe  and  beg, 
And  (what's  the  top  of  all  your  tricks) 
Can  stoop  to  pick  up  strings  and  sticks. 
We  country  dogs  love  nobler  sport. 
And  scorn  the  pranks  of  dogs  at  court. 
Fie,  naughty  Fop  !  where'er  you  come. 
To  fart  and  piss  about  the  room. 
To  lay  your  head  in  ev'ry  lap, 
And,  when  they  think  not  of  you — snap  ! 
The  worst  that  envy  or  that  spite 
E'er  said  of  me,  is,  I  can  bite; 
That  idle  gipsies,  rogues  in  rags. 
Who  poke  at  me,  can  make  no  brags ; 
And  that,  to  touse  such  things  as  flutter, 
To  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter. 

While  you  and  ev'ry  courtly  fop, 
Fawn  on  the  devil  for  a  chop, 

H  H  2  Fvc 
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I've  the  humanity  to  hate 
A  butcher,  though  he  brings  me  meat  -, 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  have  a  nose 
(Whatever  stinking  Fops  suppose,) 
That  under  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue 
Can  smell  a  plaster  or  an  issue. 

Your  pilf'ring  lord,  with  simple  pride, 
May  wear  a  picklock  at  his  side  j 
My  master  wants  no  key  of  state, 
For  Bounce  can  keep  his  house  and  gate. 

When  all  such  dogs  have  had  their  days. 
As  knavish  Pams,  and  fav/ning  Trays ; 
When  pamper'd  Cupids,  beastly  Venis, 
And  motley,  squinting  Harlequinis  *, 
Shall  lick  no  more  their  ladies  br — , 
But  die  of  looseness,  claps,  or  itch  ; 
Fair  Thames,  from  either  echoing  shore, 
Shall  hear  and  dread  my  m.anly  roar. 

See  Bounce,  like  Berecynthia  crovvn'd 
With  thund'ring  offspring  all  around  -, 
Beneath,  beside  me,  and  at  top, 
A  hundred  sons,  and  not  one  fop  ! 

Before  my  children  set  your  beef, 
Not  one  true  Bounce  v/iil  be  a  thief ! 
Not  one  without  permission  feed 
(Though  some  of  J— n's  hungry  breed:) 
But, ,  whatsoe'er  the  father's  race. 
From  me  they  suck  a  little  grace  : 
W^hile  your  fine  whelps  learn  all  to  steal. 
Bred  up  by  hand  on  chick  and  veal. 

My  eldest  born  resides  not  far, 
Where  shines  great  Strafford's  glittering  star : 

•  Alii  legunt  Harvequinis. 

My 
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My  second  (child  of  fortune  !)  waits 

At  Burlington^s  Palladian  gates  : 

A  third  majestically  stalks 

(Happiest  of  dogs  !)  in  Cobham's  walks  : 

One  ushers  fi  iends  to  Bathurst's  door ; 

One  fawns,  at  Oxford's,  on  the  poor. 

Nobles,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 
Wait  for  my  infants  yet  unborn. 
None  but  a  peer  of  wit  and  grace 
Can  hope  a  puppy  of  my  race. 

And,  O  would  fate  the  bliss  decree 
To  mine  (a  bliss  too  great  for  me  !) 
That  two  my  tallest  sons  might  grace. 
Attending  each  with  stately  pace, 
lulus'  side,  as  erst  Evander's  *, 
To  keep  oft  flatterers,  spies  and  panders. 
To  let  no  noble  slave  come  near 
And  scare  lord  Fannys  from  his  ear : 
Then  might  a  royal  youth,  and  true, 
Enjoy  at  least  a  friend — or  two  ; 
A  treasure  which,  of  royal  kind, 
Few  but  himself  deserve  to  find. 

Then  Bounce  ('tis  all  that  Bounce  can  crave) 
Shall  wag  her  tail  within  the  grave. 
And  though  no  doctors,  whig  or  tory  ones. 
Except  the  sect  of  Pythagoreans, 
Have  immortality  assign'd 
To  any  beast  but  Dryden's  hind  f  : 
Yet  master  Pope,  whom  Truth  and  Sense 
Shall  call  their  friend  some  ages  hence, 

*  Virgil,  ^neid  8. 

f  **  A  milk  white  hind,  immortal  and  unchanged." 

Hind  and  Panther,  ver.  i . 

H  H  3  Though 
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Though  now  on  loftier  themes  he  sings, 
Than  to  bestow  a  word  on  kings, 
Has  sworn  by  Styx,  the  poet's  oath. 
And  dread  of  dogs  and  poets  both, 
Man  and  his  works  he'll  soon  renounce. 
And  roar  in  numbers  worthy  Bounce. 


ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BURLINGTON  CUTTING  PAPER. 

PALLAS  grew  vap'rish  once  and  odd  -, 
She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing, 

Either  for  goddess  or  for  god. 

Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  sing. 

Jove  frown'd,  and  ^^  Use  (he  cried)  those  eyes 
"  So  skilful,  and  those  hands  so  taper ; 

"  Do  something  exquisite  and  wise — " 
She  bow'd,  obey'd  him,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  birth. 

Thought  by  all  Heaven  a  burning  shame  j 

What  does  she  next,  but  bids,  on  earth, 
Her  Burlington  do  just  the  same. 

Pallas,  you  give  yourself  strange  airs  ; 

But  sure  youll  find  it  hard  to  spoil 
The  sense  and  taste  of  one,  that  bears 

The  name  of  Saville  and  of  Boyle. 

Alas !  one  bad  example  shown. 

How  quickly  all  the  sex  pursue  ! 
See,  madam,  see  the  arts  o'erthrown 

Between  John  Overton  and  you  ! 


ON 
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ON  A  CERTAIN  LADY  AT  COURT. 

I  KNOW  the  thing  that's  most  uncommon, 

(Envy  be  silent,  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

riandsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumour ; 

Not  grave  thro'  pride,  or  gay  thro'  folly ; 
An  equal  mixture  of  good  humour. 

And  sensible,  soft  melancholy. 

"  Has  she  no  faults,  then  (Envy  says)  sir  ?" 
Yes,  she  has  one,  I  mu:t  aver  : 

When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 
The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


In  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Oxford,  is  placed  the 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Pope,  with  this  Inscription: 

ALEXANDER  POPE,    ARMIGER, 

ET, 

QVOD  EXIMIO  APVD  ERVDITAS  NOMINI 

INVIDENDAM  ATTVLIT  DIGNITATIS 

ACCESSIONEM, 

EFFIGIEM    DEDIT, 

ET  VIRVM  COHONESTAVIT, 

A.  D.  MDCCXXII, 

HONORATISSIMVS 

EDWARDVS  COMES  OXON.  ET  MORTIMER. 

In  English : 

ALEXANDER   POPE,    ESQUIRE. 

And,  what  gives  to  a  Name  admired  by 
the  Learned 

H  H  4  An 
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An  Accession  of  Dignity  even  to  be  envied. 

This  Shadow  was  presented. 

And  the  Original  honoured, 

A.  D.  MDCCXXII, 

By  the  Right  Honourable 
Edward  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 


A  Portrait  of  Dr.  Swift,  presented  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  by  the  late  John  Barber,.  Esq.,  is 
placed  in  the  Picture  Gallery  there,  with  this 
Inscription  : 

JONATHAN  swift, 

decan.  s.  patric.  dvbl. 
efffgiem  viri  mvsis  amicissimi, 

INGENIO  PRORSVS  SIBI  PROPRIO  CELEBERRIMI, 

VT  ^PSVM  SVIS  oxoniensibvs  aliqv^atenvs 

redonaret, 

parietePvI  habere  volvit  bodleianvm, 

a.  d.  mdccxxxix, 

lohannes  barber,  armiger, 

aldermannvs, 

NEC  ITA  PRIDEM  PRAETOR  LONDINENSIS. 

In  English  : 

JONATHAN  SWIFT, 
DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  DUBLIN. 

This  portrait  of  the  Muses'  friend. 

Of  a  happy  turn  of  wit,  peculiar  to  himself. 

That  he  might,  in  some  sort  be  restored  to  his  Oxford 

Friends, 

Was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  Bodleian  gallery, 

A.   D.  MDCCXXXIX, 

At  the  desire  of  John  Barber,  Esquire, 
Alderman,  and  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

AFTER 
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AFTER  this  general  Oxford  testimony  of  the 
dean,  in  which  that  university  affectionately  asserts 
her  right  to  him  as  no  degenerate  son,  we  shall  sub- 
join that  of  another  writer,  whom,  it  is  said,  she  re- 
fused to  accept  as  an  adopted  one. 

"  The  religious  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  will 
*'  tell  you,  religion  is  but  a  reservoir  of  fools  and 
"  madmen ;  and  the  virtuous  Lemuel  Gulliver  will 
"  answer  for  the  state,  that  it  is  a  den  of  savages  and 
"  cut-throats.  What  think  you,  reader  ?  is  not  the 
"  system  round  and  great  ?  and  now  the  fig-leaf  is  so 
'^  clearly  plucked  off,  what  remains,  but  bravely  to 
"  strike  away  the  rotten  staff,  that  yet  keeps  our  old 
"  doting  parents  on  their  last  legs  ? 

"  Seriously  let  it  be  as  they  say,  that  ridicule  and 
"  satire  are  the  supplement  of  publick  iav/s  -,  should 
"  not  then,  the  ends  of  both  be  the  same ;  the  benefit 
"of  mankind?  but  where  is  the  sense  of  a  general 
"  satire,  if  the  whole  species  be  degenerated  ?  And 
"  where  is  the  justice  of  it  if  it  be  not?  The  punish- 
"  ment  of  lunaticks  is  as  wise  as  the  one ;  and  a  ge- 
"  neral  execution  as  honest  as  the  other.  In  Ihort,  a 
"  general  satire,  the  work  only  of  ill  men  or  little  ge-^ 
"  niuses,  was  proscribed  of  old  both  by  the  cridck 
"  and  the  magistrate,  as  an  offence  equally  against 
'' jusdce  and  common  sense." — A  Critical  and  Philo- 
sophical Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Miracles,  ckc.  Lond.  1727,  p.  33,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  the  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses:  which  is  the  more  probable, 
because  we  find,  in  the  dedication  to  the  latter,  p. 
15,  a  similar  censure  on  another  part  of  this  col- 
lection in  these  words : 

"  How- 
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'*  However,  once  on  a  time  a  great  wit  set  upon 
"  this  task  [ridiculing  a  love  of  publick  liberty]  ;  he 
"  undertook  to  laugh  at  this  very  virtue,  and  that  so 
*'  successfully,  that  he  set  the  whole  nation  a  laugh- 
"  ing  v.ith  him.  What  mighty  engine,  you  will  ask, 
^^  was  employed  to  put  in  motion  so  large  a  body, 
"  and  for  so  extraordinary  a  cause  ?  In  truth,  a  very 
"  simple  one  :  a  discourse,  of  which  all  the  wit  con- 
'^  sists  in  the  title  j  and  that  too  skulking,  as  you  will 
"  see,  under  one  unlucky  word.  Mrs.  Bull's  vindt- 
"  cation  of  the  indispensable  duty  of  cuckoUom,  in- 
"  cumbent  upon  wives,  in  case  of  the  tyranny,  infi- 
"  delity,  or  insufficiency  of  husbands  *.  Now  had 
"  the  merry  reader  been  but  so  wise  as  to  renecl,  that 
"  reason  v/as  the  test  of  ridicule,  and  not  ridicule  the 
"  test  of  truth,  he  would  have  seen  to  redify  the  pro- 
"  position,  and  to  state  it  fairly  thus ;  The  indispen- 
*'  sable  duty  of  divorce,  &c.  And  then  the  joke 
*^  had  been  over,  before  the  laugh  could  have 
"  begun." 

Another  audior  however,  who  is  allowed  by  the 
bishop  to  be  no  ill  judge  of  the  province  of  ridicule, 
speaks  of  the  former  work  in  somewhat  more  moderate 
terms  : 

"  There  is  not  perhaps  in  any  language  a  bolder 
*-^  or  stronger  ridicule,  than  the  well  known  apologue 
^'  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Its  manifest  design  is  to  re- 
^'  comm.end  the  English  church,  and  to  disgrace  the 
"  two  extremes  of  popery  and  puritanism  f .     Now  it 

"  we 

*  Plistcry  of  John  Bull,  part  i,  chap.  13. 

f  •*  Some  indeed  have  pretended  otherwise. — The  pious  au- 
"  thor  of  the  Independent  Whig  affirms  [with  the  above  author 
*'  of  the  Criti:al  Enquiry]    that  it  was  an  open  attack  upon 

**  Chris- 
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^'  we  consider  this  exquisite  piece  of  raillery  as  a  test 
"  of  truth,  we  shall  find  it  impotent  and  vain.  For 
"  the  question  still  recurs,  whether  Martin  be  a  just 
"  emblem  of  the  English  nation,  Jacic  of  the  Scotch, 
'^  or  Peter  of  the  Roman  church.  ilU  the  points  in 
^'  debate  between  the  several  pardes  are  taken  for 
''  granted  in  the  representation  :  and  we  must  have 
*^  recourse  to  argument,  and  that  alone,  ere  we  can 
^^  determine  the  merits  of  the  question. 

"  If  we  next  consider  this  masterpiece  of  wit  as  a 
"  mode  of  eloquence  -,  we  shall  find  it  indeed  of  great 
"  efficacy  in  confirming  every  member  of  the  church 
"  of  England  in  his  own  communion,  and  in  giving 
"  him  a  thorough  distaste  of  those  of  Scodand  and 
'^  Rome.  And  so  far  as  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
'^  matter  of  pubiick  utility,  so  far  tlie  ridicule  may  be 
"  laudable. 

"  But  if  we  extend  our  views  so  as  to  comprehend 
"  a  larger  plan  of  moral  use ;  we  shall  find  this  me- 
"  thod  is  such  as  charity  can  hardly  approve  of:  for 
"  by  representing  the  one  of  these  churches  under  the 
"  character  of  craft  and  knavery,  the  other  under  that 
"  of  incurable  madness,  it  must  needs  tend  to  inspire 
"  every  member  of  the  English  church  who  believes 
"  the  representation,  with  such  hatred  of  the  one,  and 
"  contempt  of  the  other,  as  to  prevent  all  friendly  de- 
"  bate,  and  radonal  remonstrance. 

*^  Its  effect  on  those  who  hold  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 

"  Christianity,  &c.  where,  by  the  way,  the  contrast  is  remark- 
"  able  enough,  that  he  should  pronounce  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  to 
"  be  a  libel  on  Christianity,  while  it  is  in  fact,  a  Vindication 
"  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment ;  apd  at  the  same  time 
**  'entitle  his  own  book,  a  Vindication  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Es- 
•*  tablishment,  while  it  is  in  fact  a  libel  on  Christianity." 

*^  vin 
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"  vin  or  of  Rome,  must  be  yet  worse :  unless  it  can 
*'  be  proved,  that  the  way  to  attract  the  love  and  con- 
"  vince  the  reason  of  mankind,  is  to  show  that  we 
"  hate  or  despise  them.  While  they  revere  what  we 
**■  deride,  it  is  plain,  we  cannot  both  view  the  subject 
'^  in  the  same  light :  and  though  we  deride  what  ap- 
*^  pears  to  us  contemptible,  we  deride  what  to  them 
"  appears  sacred.  They  will  therefore  accuse  us  of 
^'  misrepresenting  their  opinions,  and  abhor  us  as 
"  unjust  and  impious. 

*^  Thus,  although  this  noted  apologue  be  Indeed  a 
"  vindication  of  our  English  Church,  yet  it  is  such 
**  as  had  been  better  spared  :  because  its  natural  effect 
''  is  to  create  prejudice,  and  inspire  the  contending 
"  parties  v/ith  mutual  distaste,  contempt,  and  ha- 
«  tred  *." 

According  to  one  of  these  v^/riters,  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub  is  a  ridicule  of  all  religion ;  according  to  the 
other,  it  is  a  defence  of  our  consdtution  in  church 
and  state,  but  with  an  unlawful  weapon.  And  yet 
how  few  controversialists  do  not  make  use  of  this 
V\Tapon  when  they  can  lay  hold  of  it !  which  of  them 
keep  themselves  within  the  strict  rules  of  pleadings  in 
the  Areopagus  ? 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  dean  as  a 
Divine,  all  agree  in  their  elogium  of  him  as  a  Writer. 

"  Few  characters  could  have  afforded  so  great  a 
^'  variety  of  faults  and  beauties.  Few  men  have  been 
*^  more  known  and  admired,  or  more  envied  or  cen- 
"  sured,  dian  Dr.  Sv/ift.  From  the  gifts  of  nature,  ' 
"  he  had  great  powers  -,  and,  from  the  imperfections 
"  of  humanity,  he  had  many  failings.     I  always  con- 

*  Dr.  Browne's  Essays  on  the  Characteristics,  Essay  I,  sect. 
xi,  page  100. 

"  sidered 
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*^  sidcred  h'un  as  an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
^^  times ;  no  man  being  better  acquainted  with  human 
*^  nature,  both  in  the  highest  and  in  the  lov^^est  scenes 
'*  of  life.  His  friends  and  correspondents  were  the 
"  greatest  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  The 
*'  sages  of  antiquity  were  often  the  companions  of  his 
*^  closet ;  and  although  he  industriously  avoided  an 
*'■  ostentation  of  learning,  and  generally  chose  to  draw 
^'  his  materials  from  his  own  store  j  yet  his  knowledge 
*'  in  the  ancient  authors  evidently  appears,  from  the 
^^  strength  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  classick  correct- 
*^  ness  of  his  style.  If  we  consider  his  prose  works, 
"  we  shall  find  a  certain  masterly  conciseness  in  their 
"  style,  that  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other 
"  writer.  His  poetical  performances  ought  to  be 
"  considered  as  occasional  poems,  written  either  to 
*^  please  or  to  vex  some  particular  persons.  We 
^*  must  not  suppose  them  designed  for  posterity;  if 
*^  he  had  cultivated  his  genius  in  that  way,  he  must 
*'  certainly  have  excelled,  especially  in  sadrc." 

Orrery. 
"  The  character  of  his  life  v/ill  appear  like  that  of 
^^  his  writings.  They  will  both  bear  to  be  reconsi- 
"  dered  and  reexamined  with  the  utmost  attendon  -, 
^^  and  will  always  discover  new  beauties  and  excellen- 
*^  cies  upon  every  examination.  They  v/ill  bear  to 
'^  be  considered  as  the  sun,  in  which  the  brightness 
*^  will  hide  the  blemishes  i  and  whenever  petulance, 
^'  ignorance,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy,  in- 
"  terpose,  to  cloud  or  sully  his  fame,  I  will  take 
"  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  the  eclipse  will  not 
*^  last  long.  No  man  ever  deserved  better  of  any 
^'  country  than  Swift  did  of  his  ;  a  steady,  perse- 
''  vering,  inflexible  friend ;  a  wise,  a  watchful,  and  a 

''  faithful 
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'^  faithflil  counsellor,  under  many  severe  trials,  and 
"  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  manifest  hazard  both  of 
^'  his  liberty  and  fortune  !  —He  lived  a  blessing,  he 
"  died  a  benefactor,  and  his  name  Vv'ill  ever  live  an 
"  honour,  to  Ireland."  Del  any. 

*'  It  happened  very  luckily,  that,  a  little  before  I 
'^  had  resolved  on  this  design,  a  gentleman  had  writ- 
"  ten  predictions,  and  two  or  three  pieces  in  my 
"name,  which  had  rendered  it  famous  through  all 
"  parts  of  Europe  5  and,  by  an  inimitable  spirit  and 
"  humour,  raised  It  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  reputation 
"  as  it  could  possibly  arrive  at.  By  this  good  for- 
"  tune  the  name  of  Isaac  BickerstaiT  gained  an  au- 
"  dience  of  all  who  had  any  taste  of  wit."  Steele, 
Dedication  to  the  first  volume  of  Tatlers. 

"  My  sincere  love  for  this  valuable,  indeed  Incom- 
"  parable  man,  will  accompany  him  through  life  : 
"  and  pursue  his  memory,  w^ere  I  to  live  a  hundred 
"  lives,  as  many  as  his  works  will  live ;  which  are 
"  absolutely  original,  unequalled,  unexampled.  His 
"  humanity,  his  charity,  his  condescension,  are  equal 
"  to  his  wit  i  and  require  as  good  and  as  true  a  taste 
''  to  be  equally  valued."  Pope,  Letter  to  the  earl  of 
Orrery,  March  17,   1736. 

"  He  too,  from  whom  attentive  Oxford  draws 
"  Rules  for  just  thinking,  and  poetick  laws, 
"  To  growing  bards  his  learned  aid  shall  lend, 
"  The  strictest  critick,  and  the  kindest  friend." 

TicKELL,  Prospect  of  Peace. 

"  It  is  now  about  fifty  years,"  says  Dr.  Lowth, 
Gramm.  p.  iv,  "  since  Dr.  Swift  made  a  publick 
'"^  remor-strance,  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  then 
"  lord  treasurer,   of  the   imperfect  state  of  our  Ian- 
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*^  gnage ;  allegirag  in  particular,  that  in  many  in- 
*^  stances  it  offended  against  every  part  of  Grammar*. 
'*  — Swift  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  good  judge 
**  of  this  mat.er  ;  to  which  he  was  himself  very  atten- 
^'  tive,  both  in  his  own  wriungs,  and  his  remarks 
^^  upon  those  of  his  friends :  he  is  one  of  the  most 
^^  correct,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  our  prose  wricers," 

"  Swift's  style  has  this  peculiarity,  not  to  have  one 
"  metaphor  in  his  works.  His  images  are  surpri- 
"  singly   unexpected,    and    exhibited   in    their   true, 

genuine,    native  form :     this  strikes  the    greatest ; 

and,  being  fetched  generally  from  common  life,  they 
^^  captivate  the  lowest  of  the  people."         Melmoth. 

"  Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  worth,  could  ne'er, 
^^  He  tells  us,  hope  to  rise  a  peer ; 
"  So,  to  supply  it,  wrote  for  fame: 
*^  And  well  the  wit  secur'd  his  aim."        Shexstone. 

"  The  writer,  who  gives  us  the  best  idea  of  what 
^^  may  be  called  the  genteel  in  style  and  manner  of 
"  writing,  is,  in  my  opinion,  my  lord  Shaftesbury. 
"  Then  Mr.  Addison  and  Dr.  Swift."  Shenstone's 
Essays  on  Men,  Manners,  and  Things,  p.  175. 

"  Sv/ifc  in  poetry  deserves  a  place,  somewhere  be- 
"  tween  Buder  and  Horace.  He  has  the  wit  of  the 
*'  former,  and  the  graceful  negligence  which  we  find 
"  in  the  latter's  epistles  and  satires.     Ibid.  p.  205. 

"  You  have  with  you  three  or  four  of  the  best 
*^  English  authors,  Dryden,  Atterbury,  and  Swift  ^ 
"  read  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  a  parti- 
"  cular  view  to  their  language."  Chesterfield, 
Letter  clxxi. 

*  See  Swift's  Letter  to  Lord  Oxford,  vol.  v,  page  6^. 

"  Unless 
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"  Unless  you  boast  the  genius  of  a  Swift, 
"  Beware  of  humour,  the  dull  rogue's  last  shift." 

Young,  Ep.  to  Pope. 

"  Let  such  at  Swift  with  stupid  folly  rail, 
**  Who  dull  can  read  unmov'd  his  comick  tale : 
"  All  that  have  taste  will  deep  attention  lend, 
"  To  that  which  Carteret  and  which  Pope  commend." 

Anonym. 

*^*  Much  more  might  be  added  -,  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  dean  is  too  well  established  to  need  any 
farther  encomium. 


END   OF   THE    SEVENTEENTH   VOLUME. 


M,  Brown,  Printer,  St.  John's  square. 
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